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H E Medical Libraries are already ſo full; that adding 

to the heap may be deemed an unneceſſary labour, 
eſpecially if the new book is little more than a compila- 
tion; and ſuch it inevitably muſt be, if it profeſſes to give 
a general view of the Theory and Practice of Phyſic. 


But as it is of great uſe to thoſe who are otididmenciny 
ſtudents to have the principal matters ſelected from approved 
authors, and arranged in a regular method ; and, as many 


of the ſyſtems are obſolete, ſome too voluminous or ill. 


digeſted, and others too compendious or obſcure, it is 
apprehended that a new one may have ſtill ſome claim to 


admittance, provided it be formed agreeable to nature, is. 
of moderate length, and written ſo as to be intelligible to 


any perſon who has a competent ſhare of preliminary know- 
ledge in anatomy, phyſiology, and pharmacy. 


The following work contains the ſubſtance of a courſe of 


Lectures, that were read for ſome ſeaſons in DUBLIN, and 


conſiſts of two a : 


The Firſt, or Inſtitutionary part, explains the principles 


on which the art is founded, and gives a general idea, ſuch 
as may be ſufficient for thoſe who read phyſic only as a 


branch of natural philoſophy. It is divided into feven Books. 


The firſt gives a general deſcription of the Human Body, 


and a ſummary view of the Animal Oeconomy, 
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PREFACE 


"The ſecond contains the Analyſis. of Diſeaſes, and gives a 
general view of the Morbid State. This analyſis is made, 
by examining, ſeparately, the natures, cauſes, and conſe- 
quences of the different Symptoms, as bey are called, or 
component parts of diſeaſs. 


3 4 45 


In the third Book 18 ſhewn, how wo diſtinguiſh the ſymp- 
roms that are efſential to a particular diſeaſe, from ſuch as 
are acceſſory and extraordinary; as alſo, how to arrange 
diſeaſes according to the ſyſtematic method, into claſſes, 


ne genera, and ſpecies. 


* 


The ü inquires particulirly ws Mie nature of the 
different orders of diſeaſes, and diflinguiſhes them ſeverally 
into their ſubordinate genera. | So 


Ih the fifth: Book are laid e whe 18 which hed _ 
eſtabliſhed with regard to the pulſe and reſpiration, the 
appearances of che blood, urine, and other diſcharges, ſo 
far as they are uſed for ſigns, to ſhew. the ale ſtate 


of a diſeaſe, and prognoſticate the event. 


The ſixth gives a ſhort ſheteh of what. the ſyſtematic 
writers term Hygiene, or general ſcheme to preſerve health: 


The ſeventh Book. contains RE: general ſcheme of curing 
diſeaſes, IM 


5 of e and lays Jown the methods of treat- 


ment. It is divided into twelve Books, of which nine only 


are now publiſhed; but the remainder will follow, if what 
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and CH are almoſt unavoidable. ö 


It was once intended to quote the aiotub Witten who 
have all along been made uſe of; but ſuch centinued refe- 
rences take off the reader's attention: and, as it is not of 
much importance to ſtudents (for whoſe ſervice the Book is 

principally deſigned) to know who are the authors of a pare 
| ticular diſtinction, fact or ion, {4c notes have, for the 
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If any perfor eats © convertiaeit miedicat's 905 
deign to run over the following pages, they will readily 


perceive” where the author copies thoſe who Have gone 
before him, and will ſee that his obligations are chiefly 


to the No ofologia Met hodica of Sauvages, a capital work, but too 


prolix, and too full of minute diſtinctions for the generality 
of young reader s. 
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11 SUMMARY VIEW 


| When we conſider the general texture of the human body, with- 


: = out regarding the particular form, ſituation, or connection of its 8 
—_ ſeveral ofgans, inſtead of dividing it, as hath heretofore been done, 


| = only into ſolids and fuids, or into parts containing and parts con- 
1 . tained, let us make three diviſions, and comprize the whole under 
[| . | the denominations of vaſcular, nervous, and cellular ſyſtems, 


1 By vaſcular ſyſtem is meant all that part of the body which con- 


if 1 Gifts of tubes, or continued canals, filled with blood and other grofs 
i F 5 fluids: the nervous ſyſtem” includes the medullary ark "of the brain, 


KH $f aand the ſpinal marrow, with all the chords and filaments which 
Y ſpring from either, and which are preſumed to be imbrued with a 
[0 Y . moſt ſubtile fluid: and by cellular ſyſtem we are to underſtand all 
| | Z | thoſe Pores and interſected cavities, filled with. lymphatic and oily 
fluids, which are formed by the various intertexture of veſſels and 
1 nervous filaments, and of ſolid fibres and lamellæ, which bind theſe 
] [ | together, and thus make up the remainder of the human fabric. 

6 = By this ſcheme of diviſion we take in both ſolids and fluids, and 
it 31 5 thereby avoid the difficulty of fixing the preciſe limits of either: But 
il i . before we proceed any farther, it is neceſſary to make a diſtinction 
Hill | with reſpect to the ſolids. 
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40 The nervous filaments, from their being the more immediate in- 

| 1 of motion and ſenſation, have been called living ſolids; 3 
which term we ſhall take the liberty of extending to the vaſcular ſyſtem 

alſo, -becaufe there is a perpetual motion kept up in every part of it, 
and the fluids are propelled through all the different ſpecies of canals, 


in conſequence of certain powers communicated to the ſubſtance 
which conſtitutes the ſides of the veſſels. 


Theſe living ſolids are fo called, in contradiſtinction to that inor- 
ganic concrete, which makes up ſo great a ſhare of the ſubſtance of 
bones, ligaments, and cartilages, and to thoſe inert fibres and la- 
minæ, which form the nails and CID; and bind together all the 
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minute veſſels and nervous filaments, thereby leaving innumerable 


ſmall cavities or. pores, all ORR under one general denomi- 
nation, of cellular ſyſtem. 


The diſtinction then, with 0 to the Golds, is, into  olida viva, 
and ſolida inertia; living ſolids, which go to make up the vaſcular 
and nervous ſyſtems; and inert ſolids, which form the hard parts, 
and help to conſtitute the cellular ſyſtem. 8 


Let us now go on, and 1 inquire into the nature on extent of each 
of the three ſyſtems, 


" VASCULAR SYSTEM. — The vaſcular r fyſtem has the heart 
for its center; that is to fay, all the tubes or canals which are compre- 


hended in this diviſion, either _ Avids 0 out from the heart, or 
return and convey them to it. 2 | 


Though all animal motion ſeems to derive from the nervous 5 8 
tem, and although the heart, like every other muſcle, can act no 
longer than the communication through the nerves which are 
beſtowed on it remains free, yet ſtill there i is a neceſſity for diſtin- 
guiſhing between the nervous and vaſcular ſyſtems; becauſe it will 
appear, when we come to e into the nature of diſeaſes, that 
there may be evident — a in e wan te or none mall * 
ou in the other; egg i 263-97 

The vaſcular. en bun every e of y vein, | 

ſinus, duct, and abſorbent veſſel, and may be diſtinguiſhed into cir- 
culatory veſſels, ſecretory veſſels, excretory veſſels, and abſorbents. 
The circulatory veſſels include all the arteries, which, ſpringing 
from the aorta and pulmonary artery, carry out the general maſs of 
blood; and all the veins, which being reflected back, and uniting at 
the two great venous tae! return it, and thus maintain a perpe- 
ef i bow nadie 4 no bogs | 

Buy ſeeretory veſſels we Ls ae to all 1 choke minute. tubuli in the 
diFerem organs which'are * for the Purpoſes of ſecretion, and 
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which are preſumed to ſeparite, and ſtrain off the different humours. 


from the general maſs, 


By excretory veſſels are meant t thoſe tubes or ducts (as ey are- 
moſt frequently termed) which alſo belong to the different organs of 
fecretion, whoſe office is to carry off the humours which are ſepa- 
rated, and either convey them to appropriated receptacles, where- 
ſome of them are depoſited, . or diſcharge them out of the body. 

The abſorbents are tubes furniſhed with valves, which convey 
fluids that are taken up by abſorption, from the external ſurface of 
the body; from all the larger cavities containing the different viſ-- 
cera, and from the ſurfaces of theſe viſcera; z from the whole cellular; 
ſyſtem); and from che alimentary canal. 


The fluids which are taken up by the e are 53 tes to 
be all, or moſtly, carried to the canal, termed the thoracic duct, 
which empties. itſelf into the left ſubclavian vein; and this again, | 
very quickly, unloads itſelf at the right auricle of the heart. 


The abſorbents are of two kinds; lacteals, which take their riſe- 


from the alimentary canal, and, running along the meſentery, con 


vey the chyle to the general receptacle of that fluid; and valvular 


lymphatics, which ſpring from all the other different places that 
were mentioned as giving riſe to abſorbents, and drink up the lymph. 


and other ſubtite fluids or matters, which come into contact with the 
various ſurfaces and cavities, where there are bibulous pores to admit. 
them. | 


NERVOUS 818 TEM. As the heart is the center of the vaſ- 
cular ſyſtem, ſo we may conſider the brain as the baſis of the nervous. 
Since it is obſervable in certain diſeaſes, that the muſcular ſtrength 
ſhall be totally exhauſted, and yet the powers of ſenſation and per- 


ception remain intire; and on the other hand, that the muſcles 
ſhall ſometimes exert prodigious ſtrength, while the ſenſes are all 


locked up; we ſeem authorized in ſuppoſing there is a diſtinction in 
5 the 


e 0 
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OF THE ANIMAL OECONOMY. 5 
the nervous ſyſtem, and that there are two ſets of nerves; the one 
adapted principally for the purpoſes of perception and ſenſation, and 

beſtowed. on the ſeveral organs of ſenſe, internal and en „ f 
the other is blended with the muſeular fibres. 


The old phyſiologiſts actually did make a ditttnetion, and ima-- 
es: that the different appearance of the nervous chords ſerved 
to juſtify it, ſince ſome are found of a firmer and harder texture than 
others; theſe were ſuppoſed. to belong particularly to the muſcles, . 
while. the more ſoft and pulpy nerves were looked on as appro- 
priated to the organs of ſenſe: but more accurate obſervers have 
found that this mode of diſtribution is not conſtant; and that there 
is no poſſibility, from mere anatomical inveſtigation, to ſay that there 
is any material difference between tlie nerves that lead to the organs 
of. ſenſe, and thoſe which are beſtowed on the muſcular fibres; for 
every nervous chord which is large enough, and lies conveniently for 
making experiments on, in the living animal, is found to contain 
or tranſmit ſome ſubtile fluid, which is the immediate in ent of. 
both motion and ſenſation. 


Yi 1 


CELLULAR SYSTEM. — We have now ken a” eurſory 
view of the living ſolids; but all the different ſpecies of veſſels, which: 
either riſe from, or terminate at, the heart ; and all the nervous 

chords, or filaments, which ſpring from the brain, or ſpinal marrow, 

however variouſly they may be combined, diſpoſed, or interwoven, . 
| yet are they univerſally connected, and bound together, by a fibrous 
and laminated ſubſtance, which i is not endowed, like the living nan, 
with either ſenſe of feeling; or power of motion. 


By this mechaniſm, the life and health of animals are 8 of *: 
being maintained; which could not be, if every fibre in the body. 
were a living ſolid, and if the ſolids of the cellular ſyſtem. were 
endowed with the like powers of motion and ſenſation as thoſe 
which help to conſtitute the vaſcular and the nervous ſyſtems. For: 
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* ſee, chat the nerves | and Giferont 7 of veſſels being ſuſcep- 
tible of feeling and irritation, have their motions diſordered, or 
perhaps interrupted, by the application of various matters, which 
we know may lie, without injury, in the cavities of the cellular 
ſyſtem, among the inert ſolids which compoſe chis part of the animal 


fabric. But this matter will be fully illuſtrated on many occaſions 


hereafter, when we come to conſider the riſe and progreſs of cer- 


tain diſeaſes, where it will appear that the fluids in the cellular 


ſyſtem may either ſtagnate or deviate far from the ſound n vithy 
out diſordering the motions of the living ſolids. 


The idea therefore that we are to form of the inert ſolids is, that 


abt not only conſtitute ſuch parts of the body as have neither nerves 


nor. veſſels, (namely, the cuticle and its continuations; the nails; : 
the hairs; great ſhare of the ſubſtance of bones, cartilages, li ga- 
ments, tendons, and thin membranes; j but that theſe inert ſolids 
alſo form the connecting medium every where between the living 
ſolids, binding together every minute veſſel and nervous filament, 
and that as there are innumerable nerves and veſſels in all parts of the 
body, excepting thoſe aboves mentioned, which no eye can trace; yet, 
if we reaſon from analogy and ſay, that che ſmalleſt branches and fila- 
ments are like the viſible trunks and chords, then the tranſverſe | ſec- 
tions of theſe muſt be circular; and conſequently when they come 
to be 1 interwoven, or laid together, they muſt univerſally leave i inter- 
mediate. pores, or minute cavities; hence we may underſtand, that 
though there be ſome parts of the body which have neither nerves 
nor veſſels; i. e. no living ſolids; yet there is no place in the whole 


fabric whereunto the cellular ſyſtem does not extend, and where there 
is not ſome mixture of the inert ſolids. 


That the cellular ſyſtem extends itſelf univerſally throughout the 


whole frame, and has a general and free communication, ſeems fully 
Moved by the diſcaſes termed emphyſema and anaſarca, where, in 
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wently, it requires'to 
be Ciſingrithed.i into two” Cher jqmphai and Pp Nt 

The pores, or minute cavities of the lymphatic par 
underſtood as interpoſed. between every even: the ſmalleſt veſſel and ner- 


vous fibril; whereas the adipoſe cells are not ſo mur mend KE 
the fat or animal oil being always lodged in di 


Wherever there is a necellity. for oily Aida. any particular e HIP 


of the body, there 1 is. a certain apparatus peculiarly, adapted for, con- 
taining and hindering them. to ſpread further than is requiſite don ide 
purpoſes of the animal economy; for if things were not ſo ordered, this 
oil would be liable to diffuſe itfelf as freely throughout che cellular =" - 


— 
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tem at large, and would be equally diſtreſſing and fatal, with the 2 {o 4 
Ing, of water 10. _e 175 or of elaſtic air in the copy ea, 181 
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IT the alinienary canal be excepted, and the aſpra arterid, vidi 4 

j n, which are occupied by atmoſphericair, all the various. 

-AVIties,. in every part of the body, are e filled hex cha: 

blood, or humqurs ſeparated from the blood, or with chyle. 115 
The whole maſs of animal fluids may therefore be compriſed under one 

or other of theſe; three heads, each of which ſhall! be br eff conlidereds,. 157 = 
"'BLOOD- — While the blood is warn: mz and flowing From the min. | 

appears of an uniform red colour and conſiſtence, feeling to the touch -, 

viſcid and tenacious ; but when it cools, it loſes its fluidity, and ſettles + 
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f circumſtances, which we fhall have oceafion to 


quantity of watery fluid, ſufficient to detach the coagulum from 


this fides of the veſſel which received it, and ſet it affoat like an iſland 


in the midſt of a liquid, which is termed pee as the red gu 
lated cake is termed Craſſamentum. 5 


The ſerum in the healthy ſtate is Amen Cetbüflefs; at other times 
it is yellowiſh, or perhaps « of a greeniſh hue, while the top of the 
craffamentum has different degrees of firmneſs, and puts on a differ- 


ent appearance with reſpect to colour, according to the age, ſex, and 


te of health of the fubjeck, from whentt the blood is drawn. 


The ſerum of blood, like the white of an 88 coagulates, when 


alcohol, or any of the mineral acid ſpirits are mixed with it, or when 
heated to about the 160th degree of Fahrenheit“ 8 as but Wer 


CS 


wile } it continues in the liquid ſtate. | 5 a Is 


** 4.4.5 s 4 4 ** 23 


The craſſamentum is compoſed of a i Gibſtance x which en 


redneſs to the blood, and of what phyfiologiſts term the Coagulable 


Lymph, from its coagulating ſpontaneoufly. This coagulable lymph 
2 he ſeparated, from the red Pert! in two 4 ; 1 5 1 60 
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Blood Xl that is freſh drawn, with a 
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2 all ( waibed; away, _thall leave only the whitiſh heavy ſpe 


* Neiber chemiſt bai are as yet profoily.pumpinted 7 


with the nature of this colouring. matter, which is thus capable of 


being: detached from the ſerum and coagulable TROP: the only, 


$593 +0: thing 


After a few: been Be, 08 or leſs, detoriiing to the ſtate of the-i At. 
ere, and ot 
take notice of hereafter, this eoagulated maſs of blood emits a moĩſ- 
ture from every part of its ſuperficies, which by degrees collects into 


firn —— of a whitiſh colour, 1 of 5 — le en 
with each other; or, by Placing a piece of the. craſſamentum on a 
firainer, and pouring on. water repeatedly, uatil the red particles, 


iat it is more inflammable, or yields more oil by 
the reſiduum of the ſerum, or the fibrous ſubſtance that is formed of 
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Lenenhoock whe Jaagiced he aw with his o glaſſes that fix « los 
of ſerum, v ” 7 dg 8 5 1 ee were 1 . a yellow. aer, combuned 


herefl ri : Was fy Dpoſed to be a fluid; Si 4 hs 

erent magnitudes, decreafing in a regular ſeries; for the 

ſerous ; alvbule was ſuppoſed to be made up of fix lymphatic globules, 
the lymphatic- - globulle of fix others ſtill finer, and fo on, till they 
| came to args which. as ha to Bs the fineſt and moſt ſy btile of all 


Boer ave's et de Gets of the veſſels alſo 

s regular ſeries,” Fr 8 reſponding with th 

e of the globules; but theſe notions are now pretty much ex- 
ö ploded; for notwithſtanding Mr microſcope has been carried- to 
much higher pie of perfection than it was in the hands of Lew- 
enhoeck, people c- cannot perceive this union of the ſix globules, nei- 
ther do the veſſels appear to decreaſe i in that . e that Boer- 


ae imagined. | i Cee | 5 
Some of the gabi look on the red. part of t the blood, as 
4 kiefly conſiſting of oily or inflammable matter; while others deny 
diſtillation, than 


the . coagulable lymph. 5 M. de. Haller conjectures, that the iron 
1 which! is found 1 in the earthy. part of blood 3 is particularly « conneaed 
with the red particles, and this conjecture of his ; appears to be 
founded in truth, if we may believe the experiments * Ae 
Buchwald at Copenhagen, who publil ed a ſmall diff Ttation"in 1762, 
ol De Rubro eee Colore. Dr. B Buchv vald toe a quantit y of the 
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white port of the craſſumentum from which the red particles had been 
intirely waſhed off, and calcined it, along with a certain portion of 
fixed alcaline ſalt; then he diſſolved this maſs in water; and, laſtly, 
added a ſolution of alum; but the n was 0 een «to this 
addition of the alum. „ 


He then calcined a quantity of the red club along with | 
\fixed alcaline falt, and having diſſolved the maſs, added folution of 
alum: this immediately turned blue, and yielded a portion of the 
blue pigment, called Pruſſian blue, which is a ſure teſt of the pre- 
ſence of iron; hence Dr. Buchwald concludes, that the red colour 


of blood 18 owing. to a mixture of ſome portion of * 5 
matter. | ey ; 
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When we conſider how generally the ore of iron is diffuſed 
throughout the bowels of the earth, and how eaſily it may be diſ- 
ſolved in water by means of ſaline particles, equally common, and 
being mixed with water, muſt be drunk by animals, and alſo enter 
into the juices of plants which ſerve them for food; it then eeaſes to 
be a wonder that traces of this metal ſhould be found in the blood. 


In confirmation of this notion it may be obſerved, that the blood 
always becomes florid after a courſe of chalybeate medicines; but 
whether that ariſes chiefly from the addition of ferrugineous matter, 

or whether it may not be owing to the increaſed motion which 
theſe medicines always produce, will admit of ſome diſpute; for it is 
always found, that the blood grows more red in ab to the 
action and ſtrength of the veſſels. | 


The proportion of red is ſmall 3 in reſpect of the other conſtituent 
parts, for one grain weight of this colouring matter; will tinge, in 
a perceivable degree, a thouſand of pure water. 


80 far with reſpect to the different parts * the Hood. as they 


appear from ſpontancous ſeparation; but phyſiologiſts have called in 
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of THE ANIMAL OECONOMY. 2 


the at of chemiſtry to enable them the better to underſtand 

ture of blood, and ſhew the different kinds of matter which conſti- 
tute this fluid, as well as the animal ſubſtance in general; though 
it muſt be confeſſed that chemical analyſis does not exhibit the true 
principles, nor does it ſhew even ſuch as are produced in a ſtate of 
perfect ſimplicity; ; however, it enables us to ſpeak intelligibly con- 
cerning the changes which happen with reſpect to. the combina- 
tion of inſenſible particles 1 in animal fluids, and 1 18 therefore of ſome 
uſe. : 


For as animal fluids all of different infendble patvicles, which 
are endowed with their ſeveral powers of elective attraction, they 


may be conſidered as chemical mixtures, capable of MA a variety 
of different combinations. 1 | 


The chemical analyſis being of fo little importance with n 4 
to practical utility, we ſhall do little more than enumerate the diffe- 
rent conſtituent parts, into which the * may be reſolved da: the 
force of fire. 


There is, firſt, the water y part, which is by far the moſt abundant, 
not only in blood, but even in thoſe parts of the body wherein 
apparently there is great drineſs, hardneſs, and ſolidity. Bones, 
after they have been dried, and kept until they have become almoſt as 
hard as iron, have been found to yield by diſtillation. one half their 
weight of watery fluid. 


7 Secondly ; ; there is the earthy part, which remains after every 

thing elſe has been raiſed and diſſipated, and which reſiſts the action 
of fire and water. According to ſome phyſiologiſts, the earthy prin- 
ciple is the thing which gives firmneſs, ſolidity and coheſion to the 
animal ſubſtance. In that earth which remains after the diſtillation 
of the blood, there is found a ſmall portion of a metallic calx, which 
* n management may: be reduced to iron, 
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mature, remaining with the earth in the bottom of the retort; and 


4 partly volatile, riſing Bi with che watery and the oily parts in 
diſtillation. | 


d 3 part is the kane; ; 36h is partly of a fixed 


- 


The fourth is the oil, * . in the blood of perſons in a health 


5 there is found to be about an eighth part. 


Laſtly; 5 there i is the acrial part, which efcapet ure in the diſ- 


ation, if the apparatus be not particularly contrived for prevent- 
ing it: this being moſt abundant in the hardeſt and moſt ſolid parts 
; of the animal ſubſtance, hath hence been held by many as the 


cementing principle on which firmneſs and coheſion particularly 
depend. This fixed air, which can only be ſeparated from bodies 
by the force of ſtrong fire, or which flies off from them while they 


are undergoing a ſpontaneous decompoſition, muſt never be con- 
founded with the air which is mixed with the blood, or lodged 3 in 
the pores of ſolid bodies, and which extricates itſelf from theſe i in 


the exhauſted receiver of an air- pump. 


Thus it appears from chemical 7 that the ene parts 
of the blood, as well as of the ſolid ſubſtance of the human body, 


are 1 TINT; earthy, fali ne, oily o or in flaaimabley and ae rial. 


SECRETED HUMOURS.- — All the Abet 3 
humours are ſtrained off, or ſeparated from the blood in different 
* of the "_ * means of certain organs formed for that pur- 
of theſe fluids ie are fo very fabtile, that they 40 not fall 
under cognizance of the external ſenſes, ſo that their exiſtence 


can only be proved from analogy; others of the ſecreted humours 
are groſs, and may be ſubjected to chemical analy is and other modes 


of inveſtigation. 
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GROSS H UMOUR "Yor Theſe groſs fluids have been claſſed 
by ſome of the phyſiologiſts, who divide them, 1. Into watery, 
wherein che aqueous part of the blood predominates. 2. Mucous, 
wherein the more fixed or earthy part is evident. 3. Gelatinous, 
wherein the coagulable lymph is manifeſt: And 4. Ne . | 
"the inflammable principle is conſpicuous. | 


Perhaps this ſcheme of diviſion is not Angeber e accurate, bes 4 
ever, as it is the beſt that has hitherto been offered, we ſhall adhere 


to it, and conſider the general mals of the ER ſecreted humours as 
; comprehended therein. | 


'The watery humours in HOES are if of engigeds or tena⸗ 


| "oli: and evaporate without e ee or OWE my remarkable 
75 portion of reſiduum. 


bl perſpirable matter; the urine; the: tears; the 1 of 


the eye; the fluid ſeparated by the ſalivary glands, a and the. 1 
_ creatic juice, are all held to be watery humours. 


The mucous are diſtinguiſhable by their viſcidity; they e 

to the taſte, and for the moſt part without ſmell or colour, -miſcible 

4 with water, hut do not. coagulate with heat, - nor when mixed with 

the mineral acids, or ardent ſpirit; ; when: evaporated over the fire, 
the mucous humours leave a conſiderable portion of reſiduum. 


12 © 2 this head belongs the ſlimy fluid, which defends the inlide of 
the mouth, noſe, and fauces, as well as the aſpera arteria, and all | 
its. branches diſperſed throughout the lungs; which alſo lubricates 
the whole extent of the ali mentary. canal, the marcisde Organs, and. 
the infides of the uterus and vagina. . 


The ſeminal fluid is reckoned among the mucous s humours; ; but 
the ſynovia of the Joints, and the ſlimy fluid conta ned in the ten- 


dinous ſheaths, partake full as much of a0 9 as of the N 
mucous „ alien, 5 
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14 , SUMMARY VIEW 


The gelatinous humours, in the ſound and natural ſtate, are devoid 


of ropineſs or tenacity, and ſeem equally fluid with the watery; but 
on being heated they coagulate like the white of an egg; and when 


mixed with ardent ſpirit, or with ſtrong ve they run into gru- 
mous flakes. | 


The lymph chat! 18 found in the valrular hepende 1 is a gelati- 


nous fluid, a proof that this is the fluid which occupies one part of 
the cellular ſyſtem, and bedews all the larger cavities. The liquor 
gaſtricus, and liquor inteſtinalis, that ouze from pores in the inner 


coats of the ſtomach and inteſtines, are gelatinous humours, and ſo 


have fome Phyſiologiſts 28 the liquor, amnii, in which the 
tus {wims. © . 


The oily humours are chiefly difinguiſhed by their eddi 


lity: t theſe we refer the animal oil of all kinds, whether it paſſes 


under the de 


of fat or marrow. Theſe fluids, 'as hath 


been already noticed, are, 1n the natural ſtate, always confined i in 


diſtinct cells or veſicles, appropriated to that particular purpoſe. 


The cerumen, or ear-wax, is reckoned among the oily fluids, and 
ſo are the bile and the milk, though perhaps not with the ſtricteſt 


propriety, as oil does not appear to be the. an. Re in 
either of theſe two laſt mentioned. 


Of theſe various fluids, ſome are excrementitious, and thrown out 
of the body as ſuperfluous, or effete and uſeleſs; the reſt are retained 
in canals or receptacles, for anſwering different purpoſes in the ani- 


mal ceconomy: ſome of theſe which are retained are in conſtant 


motion; others are allowed to ſtagnate, either in cellular and veſi- 
cular cavities, or in cyſts particularly appropriated to that uſe. 


SUB T ILE F LUIDS,— The ſubtile fluid, 3 exiſtenee 
we cannot actually prove, but which nevertheleſs is preſumed by: the 


Phyſiologiſts, are the nutritious lymph, and the nervous fluid. 
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OF THE ANIMAL OECONOMY. ig. 


NUTRITIOUS LYMPH.— The old phyſiologiſts conceived 
that there was ſome ſubtile fluid adapted for the purpoſes of nutri- 
tion, to which they gave the name of cambium; this they imagined 
was diſtributed throughout what they termed Porofitates Carnium. 

In like manner, the moderns preſume that there is a ſubtile lymph, 
which cannot be comprehended under any one of the aforementioned 
diviſions of ſecreted fluids, which anſwers the purpoſes of nutrition, 
. and contains the particles un my A ER add to the ſolid bulk 
of the body. e ties 1 75 


Whether chis be the ſame with the nervous fluid, as s ſome phyſiolo- 
giſts have taught, or whether it be a fluid ſui generis, whenever it 
is applied for the purpoſes of nutrition, we may ſuppoſe that it is 
applied not ſolely to the inſides of the minute veſſels, in which chere 


is a perpetual flow, but chiefiy to the Pore or cellular interſtices i in 
every part of the body. 


Becauſe we know chere are ſome parts . in 
which there are no veſſels, particularly the cuticle and its continua- 
tions ; the nails; and the hairs; yet we ſee theſe parts are nouriſhed, - 
and ſpeedily renewed, when atany time they are deſtroyed or abraded, 
which could not poſſibly take place if the nutritious matter were 


applied only to ſupply defects 1 in the veſſels * are Pe prep 
diſtribute it. e 


The general a free communication which obtains Gironghour 
the whole cellular ſyſtem, ſhews how eafily nutritious particles, when 


conveyed by a ſubtile fluid, wy in this way, be diffuſed over every 
Part of the body. 


NERVOUS FLUI D.—Notwithſtanding the impoſſibility of 
demonſtrating a nervous fluid, or of ſaying preciſely in what manner 
the nerves are imbued with this fubtile matter, yet, when we con- 


ſider the large quantity of blood which circulates through the veſſels 
| = of 
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The nerves a are the only apparent excretory dutts, but wh " 


the fluid be conveyed 1 in minute tubuli, or whether it be eondalita 


nts, like an electric fluid, are points that probably 
never be cleared up; and we muſt reſt contented, with only 
ing in general, that ſenſation and motion depend on the free 
üſſion a of ſomewhat which i is derived from the brain, and paſſes 


* thex nerves to the ſeveral organs of ſenſe, and to every muſcular | 
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The only: that now remains to be men- 
ane which is taken up by the lacteals from the 

1ere It is s prepared from the different ſubſtances 
when mixed with certain portions of ſaliva, 
ſupplied by the Pancreas, and coats of 


che whole of the fluid, derber, ee che lateals' are ed, i 
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CHAP. 1I.. 
5 Powers that animate the Human Body. 


N compliance with the mode of expreſſion uſual among medical 
writers, the corporeal part of man is called a machine; but the 


reader is not to expect that the motions which it is capable of per- 
forming will be explained on mechanical principles; becauſe a very 


ſlight examination of what has been hitherto attempted in this way, 


| muſt convince every one, who is open to conviction, that all ſuch 


explanations are vain and fallacious. , 


The nervous ſyſtem, on which both ſenſation and motion ſeem 
immediately to depend, is ſo totally beyond the reach of anatomical 
inveſtigation, that it would be i in vain, to think of applying mecha- 
nical reaſoning to that part of the frames fabric; and as to the vaſ- 
cular ſyſtem, though many ingenious men have wrought with great 
aſſiduity in meaſuring the diameters of veſſels, and calculating the 
forces of the heart and arteries, yet when we ſee them differ ſo very 
widely in their concluſions, we may eaſily be perſuaded that all 
their. labour has been to little purpoſe. 5 


If ſome phyſiologiſts have gone too far i in the way of mechanical 
reaſoning, and have made man little more than a machine; others 
again, by referring every thing to the ſpiritual part, ſeem to make 
no account of thoſe changes which happen i in the animal motions, 
hes Wa of the mind. 


But here it falls out, as it does in moſt other diſputes, Wig err in 
carrying things to the extreme; for though it be impoſſible to com- 
prehend the eſſence, or intimate nature of that immaterial, intel- 
ligent, and immortal principle which is within us, and which we 
expreſs by the word Soul; or to know in what manner it either 
acts, or is ated upon; yet there can be no doubt that the foul and 

| Dn — 


18 SUMMARY VIEW 


the body reciprocally influence each other; and that the animal mo- 
tions are equally capable of being changed, in conſequence of things 
which cannot poſſibly affect us in any other way than through the 
mind, as well as by things which are immediately applied to the: 
corporeal part. | 


Moſt of the various difeaſes to which the human body is liable, 
ariſe from changes which happen in conſequence of things that a& 
immediately upon the corporeal frame; and hence the power of phy- 
ſic, becauſe, by means of this art, we can often change the ſtate of 
the corporeal frame, and, of courſe, regulate the mums. motions 
to which it is incident. 


The art of phyſic produces its effects, partly by means or what 


che phyfiologiſts term vires inanimate, and partly through a pecu- 


liar property, called irritability * , which is inherent 1 in 1 the motory : 
[a . fibres of animals. 


In the term vires in inanimatz are included all thoſe powers which 
I produce coheſior ion in the ſolids, or raiſe the different kinds of inteſ- 
tine motion among the infenſible particles of the fluids. 


Of the intimate nature and eflence of theſe powers, ad 
know as little as they do of that of the ſoul ; they are only convinced 


that ſuch powers do exiſt, that they are inherent i in, different kinds 


of matter, and that they « can often be reſtrained or excited by human 


ui a — 
- A* . 3 2 
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2 


In general, thefe wake are termed cledive een and repul- 
ſion; becauſe the particles ſeem as if they were endowed with the 


power of choofing which kinds they will unite with, or fly off 
from. 


\ 


* As „ irrxabilit . implies mobility of the animal fibres, this FOR not 
mary to be conkidered as a diſtiaa Foy. 
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OF THE ANIMAL OECONOMY. 19 

With reſpect to irritability, we can ſay no more than that it is a 
property beſtowed on the motory fibres of animals, and that there 1s 
no ſuch thing obſerved in vegetable life“. erde 


In conſequence of this property, the muſcular Words ul and thoſe 
which form the coats of all the different ſpecies of veſſels, canals and 
receptacles, are ſeen to move, as it were, ſpontaneouſly, alternately 
contraQting and relaxing themſelves, even when cut out and detached 
from the body; and may be reſtrained or excited to motion, Py the 
application of various ſubſtances, 


This hath been proved by a multitude of experiments, publiſhes 
by different authors, which ſhew that the general circulation of the 
fluids ! in the vaſcular ſyſtem, chiefly depends on irritability; as alſo 
the different excretions, and the periſtaltic motion of the whole ali- 
mentary canal. | 


This property 1s eit to be held as a requiſite 83 of 
the power of voluntary motion; for if we may be allowed to make a 
compariſon, the foul would be no more capable of moving any parti- 

_ cular muſcle, or ſet of muſcles, if their fibres in general had not the 
property of irritability, than a mufician would be capable of bring- 
ing muſic out of a violin, if its ings were not endowed witch che 

| property of elaſticity. #163 : | 

And if we are permitted to wirly on the affen, G motions a 
actions of living animals may be likened to muſical ſounds; being 
all of them the joint reſult of inſtruments conſtructed in a particular 
way, and formed of materials endowed with certain intrinfic proper- 
ties, and of extrinſic powers, acting on theſe inſtruments; for we 
ſhould look on the ſoul as equally diſtin from the corporeal frame, 
and from the properties inherent in the materials which compoſe the 
body, as the hand of a muſician is from the inſtrument he plays on. 
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» Unleſs As property beſtowed on ſenſitive plants be allowed to approach to that of 
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20 SUMMARY VIEW 
As the perfection of muſical melody depends on the particular 


mechaniſm of the inſtrument and actual ſtate of the materials which 


compole it, (with reſpect to the properties of elaſticity, &c.) and on 


the dexterity of the muſician, conjoined; ſo the perfection of ani- 


1 mal action depends on the corporeal ſtructure, the actual ſtate of 
irritability and vires inanimatz, and on the peculiar powers of the 


ſoul conjoined. 


or if the materials which compoſe it be deficient, or diſordered 'with 
reſpect to intrinſic properties, then the muſic will deviate from, or 
fall ſhort. of the pleaſing effort, notwithſtanding the. muſician be 


ſuppoſed to exert all his dexterity; and in like manner, if the ſtrue- 
ture of an animal body be incomplete, or if the materials which 
. compoſe it be diſordered as to intrinſic properties, the actions will be 


irregular and defective, notwithſtanding the ſoul ſhould exert all its 
own peculiar powers. ieee | 3 


11 is owing. then to the conjund operation of the intelligent | prin- 
ciple, vires inanimatz, and irritability, that all the variety of motions 


and actions are carried on and performed by the living body. 


By che word Nature, which is ſo very often made uſe of by medi- 
cal writers, we are to underſtand the united foree of all the different 
powers, and accordingly ſay, that nature conducts the animal œco- 


Ts „enen the dar in n, and often frees it from diſeaſe. ; 
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OF THE ANIMAL OECONOMY. 1 


* carried on in the Vascular, Nervous, and Cellular Neem. | 


AVING pointed out the different powers which, being el. 
animate the body, we ſhall now proceed to ſhew the motions 
and: actions produced by their conjunct operation. 150 


MOTIONS of the VASCULAR SYST EM.— In a vaſ- 
cular ſyſtem: the motions are ſufficiently evident, and capable of de- 
monſtration; but in the nervous ſyſtem we have nothing: to reaſon 
from but analogy, and the obfervation of effects. | 


The heart, as it is the center, fo 1 is it alſo, ee, the brd 
mover of the vaſcular ſyſtem. 


The heart is poſſeſſed of an higher degree of irritability than any 
other muſcle in the whole body; its motions conſiſt of alternate con- 
trations and dilatations termed'ſyftole and diaſtole: by the ſyſtole 
the blood is expelled from the ventricles, which, during the diaſtole, 

had been received into them from the auricles and venous ſinuſes. 

But we are to obſerve, that, beſides theſe, there is a ſubſultory motion, 
when the apex of che heart leaps up, and ſtrikes againſt the ribs, ſo as 

plainly to be felt when the hand i is applied to the left-ſide of the cheſt: 


This ſubſultory motion is ſynchronous with the ſyſtole, and unleſs. 

the ſtrength be nearly exhauſted, 18 conſtantly performed; but when 

the powers of life are brought very low, then it is ſcarcely perceiv- 

able, and there is nothing but the ſyſtaltic motion, which. is ſuffcient 
to empty the ventricles, and carry on life for ſome time. 
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The ſubſultory motion, according to a late writer *, is commu- 


nicated to- the. whole arterial ſyſtem, and is the chief cauſe of the 
pulſation- 


r 


* There | is a paper in n the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris for 
the year 1765, intitled, Recherches fur. la Cauſe de Ja Pulſation des Arteres,” by 
111 | | | M. de- 
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0 SUMMARY VIEW 


pulſation in the arteries, which correſponds ſo exactly with the beat- 
ing of the heart; for when the heart acts with ſtrength, the beat of 
the artery 1s ſtrong, and vice verſa; ; hence the utility of examining 


the pulſe. 


When mechanical theories were much in faſhion among + ble 
viſt, many ingenious men employed themſelves in forming eſtimates 


of the ſtrength of the heart, and of the weight which it might be 


ſuppoſed able to counterbalance during the inſtant of its contraction. 


But when we ſee the prodigious difference that there is between 
their ſeveral concluſions, we muſt immediately be convinced of the 


inſufficiency of all their calculations. 


Borelli made it out clearly, as he chonght that the force of the 


heart was equal to 180,000 pounds weight, while Dr. Keill's calcula- 
tion reduces the power of the left ventricle to five ounces. 


M. de Lamure, wherein the author, cher reciting the different opinions of ancient 


and modern phyſiologiſts, reſpecting the cauſe of the pulſation of the arteries, pro- 


ceetts to fhew, that this phenomenon does not depend, as is generally taught and be- 


lieved, on the mere dilatation of the arteries, from the ſudden increaſe of lateral preſ- 
ſure againſt their yielding coats, by the ſucceflive columns of blood which are forced 


into them ; but that there is a diſplacing, or loco-motion of the whole canal, analo- 
gous to the ſubſultory motion of the heart. 


He admits that the arteries are dilated every time the heart contracts; but proves 
that this dilatation does not cauſe that ſmart ſtroke or beating which conſtitutes the 


pulfe, and that the increaſe of diameter is fo ſmall, that it can neither be ſeen nor felt 


except in the larger veſſels, whereas the pulſation of even ſuch ſmall arteries as thoſe 
which run on the coats of the inteſtines may be both ſeen and felt, and conſequently 


their beating is owing to a vibration of the whole canal, and not to mie dilatation 
or increaſe of diameter. 


Tbe reaſoning and experiments brought to diſprove the commonly-reccived opinion 
are ſufficiently ſatis factory; ; but when M. de Lamure attempts to explain the way in 


which the loco- motion of the arteries is performed, he rather falls ſhort. His notion, 


however may nevertheleſs be founded in truth, ſince the ſame difficulty remains 


with reſpeQ to the ſubſultory motion of the heart: no perſon can doubt that the heart 


leaps up, and ſtrikes againſt the ribs ; yet, where is the phyſiologiſt who can account 
for its ſo doing? 


Bauch readers as have not an opportunity of conſulting the Memoirs at * will 
find an extract from M. de Lamute's Eſſay in the Montbly Review, vol. ali. p. 518. 


Dr. 
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Pr. Jurin ſettled the whole at fifteen pounds four ounces z Tabor 
makes it one hundred and fifty pounds; and Dr. Hales fixed it at 


about fifty-one. 


The like diverſity occurs when we examine the eins con- 
eerning the velocity of the blood or its quantity, fo that there ſeems 


but little probability of ever DOPE theſe matters rs ans by weight 
and meaſure. 


That extreme degree of irritability which is b pn to the rs 
makes it capable of renewing its motions, even after it has ſeemed 
to ceaſe from action: and this circumſtance points out the rational 
method of procedure when we endeavour to revive perſons drowned. 
or ſtrangled; for the thing to be attempted 1s, to put the blood, which: 
is ſtagnating in the auricles and venous ſinuſes, into motion, ſo that 
being. propelled into the ventricles, it may irritate the heart, and: 
excite it to contraction anew. | 


And alfo, from this extreme irritability of the heart, may be &. 


| duced the great frequency of fevers, beyond. any other ſpecies of 


diſeaſe; ſince every thing ſtimulant, that chances to be generated, or 


to gain admittance into the blood, can hardly fail of ae the 
heart and arterial ſyſtem to more frequent action 


The intervals between the eontractions, as well as the Ates of 


force exerted. by the heart, are different, according to the actual Rate: 
and diſpoſition. either of the mind or of the corporeal frame. 


When we are agitated by the joyful or angry paſſions, the motions 
of the heart are quick and ſtrong; when depreſſed with grief or fear, 


they are ſlow and weak, and ſo on with reſpect to the other paſſions,. 


each of which. has its et en over the 1 motions: of the e valcu- 


lar ſyſtem. 


The leſs remote from ne the more frequent are the motions 


of che heart; the farther we advance into lie, the more- lowly are 
theſe performed. — BEL dc 


Thus 


A SUMMARY VIEW 


Thus che pulſe of an infant of ſix months ſhall bent a hundred and 
ten times in a minute, while that of a man of fifty ſhall not give 
more than ſixty- five or ſeventy ſtrokes in the ſame ſpace of time. 


alſo have the pulſe more frequent, and more eaſily diſ- 
turbed, cæteris paribus, than men. Hence in practice, when we 
come to form concluſions with reſpect to the motions of the heart, 
we are always to conſider the different circumſtances of age, ſex, and 
conſtitution ; for there are many people who have the pulſe remark- 
ably frequent, -or remarkably . and 5 emoy a . * 
tion of health. 
The contractile power of the arteries Gre on two COW WR 
gelt the exertion of the muſcular fibres of their coats, which are 
found from experiment to be as irritable as the fibres which compoſe 
the fleſhy ſubſtances of the heart; and, ſecondly, the elaſtic nature 
of a peculiar ſubſtance, which conſtitutes part of the arterial tunics: 
this united power enables the coats of the arteries to reſtore them- 
ſelves the inſtant that the force of the heart abates, and thus they 
force on the blood toward the circumference of the body. 
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Although the motion of the blood throughout the arteries depends, 
in great meaſure, on the power of the heart exerted at the center, 
yet it does not entirely depend on this power; for we may often 
obſerve, that the velocity of the blood hall be increaſed in particular 
ſets of blood-veſlels, at a diſtance from the heart; ſometimes in con- 
ſequence of various paſſions, and ſometimes from the application of 
things which have an irritating quality: on this laſt circumſtance, as 
will be explained in the proper place, e mi of the e of 
inflammations. 
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There is alſo another 1 which ill ſerve to illuſtrate 
the ſame theory, and that is, what M. de Haller terms vis deriva- 
_ tionis; in conſequence of which, if the power of reſiſtance in the 
coats of any blood-veſſel, whether vein or artery, be leſſened or 
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taken away, whether it be by opening, rupture, or otherwiſe, the 
current of blood is always OE to . on toward that non-reſiſt- 


ing part. 


The power of motion, which is ah to che ſmaller blood- 
veſſels, and which appears to act in. aid of the force of the beart, 


for the purpoſe of carrying on the circulation i in ſuch parts of the 


vaſcular ſyſtem as are too remote from the center, is termed the 
| gener motion. 


This oſcillatory motion is all ſuppaſed to hank * in PAR vari- 


ous organs of ſecretion, and to carry on the circulation. in the ſecre- 


tory and excretory veſſels; but theſe veſſels are ſo extremely minute, 
and fo differently diſpoſed and conſtructed in the different. glan- 
dular parts, that 1t 1s impoſſible to eſtimate the preciſe rate or degree 
of motion in any particular organ. It is evident that there is great 
diverſity with reſpect to theſe rates of motion, becauſe we ſee ſome 
of the ſecretions very quickly performed, while others are remark- 
ably flow : it is likewiſe evident, that the motions in all the diffe- 
rent ſpecies of ſecretory : and excretory veſſels, like thoſe in the circu- 
latory veſſels, are as much under the influence of the mind, as they 


are liable to be changed by things. which act immediately on the 
machine, or corporeal part. 3 5 


Thus, in conſequence of different 3 or from the 3 


of different ſubſtances, we may every day obſerve the various ſecre- 
tions to be either accelerated or retarded. | 


Though all the different humours which are ſeparated, or ſtrained | 
off from. the blood, have each their peculiar apparatus; yet when 
there comes to be a ſtoppage or obſtruction, with reſpect to the ſecre- 
tion of any particular fluid, there enſues, for the moſt part, an evi- 


dent increaſe of ſome other, in order to preferve a balance. 


Thus we ſee, that in three parts of the- vaſcular ſyſtem, namely, 
| the circulatory, ſecretory, and excretory veſſels, the motions are 
* 1 E bo. either 
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6 5 SUMMARY VIEW 
either originally derived from, or greatly aided by the force of the 


heart; but in the abſorbents, the motion of che contained fluids 


muſt depend intirely on the power of the veſſels, except the aſſiſt- 
ance which is afforded from lateral I of the adjoining muſcles 


and arteries. 

Both lacteals and valvular lymphatics are found, by experiments 
RY on living animals, to be extremely irritable; and hence we 
may preſume, that the power of propelling their contained fluids 


depends on their irritability: but it does not appear that the abſorb- 
ents are ſo remarkably liable to be affected by the mere power of the 


mind, as any of the other three kinds of veſſels which make up the 
vaſcular ſyſtem. | 


MOTIONS of the NERVOUS SAT SL OETY now 


gone through that part of the living ſolids wherein the motions are 
evident; as to the other part, which conſtitutes the nervous ſyſtem, 


there is nothing to be depended on but probable conjecture. 


From the experiments of compreſſing or dividing the nervous 
chords in living animals, it is ſufficiently plain that there is a diſtri- 


bution or tranſmiſſion of ſome ſubtile fluid along theſe filaments 
which derives from the brain, and is at leaſt one undoubted and 


requiſite medium of ſenſation and voluntary motion, as well as what 


gives ſtrength to the living body. 


But whether this fluid be * in minute ba or whether 


it be conducted along ſolid filaments, the phyſiologiſts are totally 
ignorant; neither do they pretend to know how, or at what rate, 
the nervous fluid moves, or is diſtributed. 


It is preſumed, indeed, chat the nervous ſyſtem, during life, is in 


a ſtate of inceſſant vibration; not a vibration ſuch as is peculiar to 
_ elaſtic chords, to which the nervous chords bear not the leaſt reſem- 


blance, but the vibration of an elaſtic fluid; however, this, like 
every 
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every other theory concerning the nerves, reſts only on conjecture: 
but as there is nothing abſurd in ſuch a conjecture, and as it will at 
| leaſt enable us to ſpeak intelligibly when we come to treat of the 
diſorders of the nervous ſyſtem, we ſhall aſſume the liberty of ſay- 
ing that there is a vibration of this ſort; and that in conſequence 
thereof, the organs of ſenſe and inſtruments of motion become pro- 
per fubzeQts for the ſoul to exert its powers on. 


If this vibration and perpetual diſtribution of the nervous fluid be. 
admitted, then it is reaſonable to ſay, that in the natural and healthy 
ſtate, the motions of the nervous ſyſtem are equable, moderate, and 
free; in like manner, as we know from the pulſe, that, in perſons. 
who enjoy perfect health, the motions of the vaſcular fyſtem are | 
equable, moderate, and free. 


Baglivi and Hoffman, with their followers, ſuppoſe the dura mater 
to be the firſt mover of the nervous, as the heart is of the vaſcular 
ſyſtem; and they aſcribe to this membrane a power of alternate con- 
traction and relaxation, which they preſume propels the nervous 


Auid, in like manner as the heart forces on the general maſs of 


But it ſhould ſeem that a very flight inſpection of this membrane, 
which has nothing muſcular in its texture, and which is in ſo many 
places attached firmly to the inſide of the ſeull, might convince any 
perſon that the dura mater cannot poſſibly exert ſuch force: there i 1s 
indeed a twofold riſing and fubſiding of the whole ſubſtance of the 
brain, which is obſervable when part of the ſcull is removed, and the 
dura mater looſened from the cranium; for in theſe circumſtances 
we ſhall ſee the brain riſe every time that the heart is in its ſyſtole, 
and ſubſide when in the diaſtole; and alſo, when the animal forces 


out its breath, the brain will be obſerved to riſe and ſubſide during 
the time of inſpiration. 


E 2 There 


1. 
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There i: is a general communication or 3 as it is hormd; 
throwghgut the whole nervous ſyſtem, in conſequence of which we 
often obſerve,” that motion and ſenſation ſhall be excited in parts at 
a diſtance, and ſeemingly unconnected with the nerves, where the 
impreſſion is actually made; this conſtitutes ſympathy :. thus, a 
ſtroke on the head ſhall diforder the ſtomach, affect its motion, and 

occaſion vomiting; while, on the other hand, a load of offenſive 
matter in the ſtomach ſhall excite a ſevere Pain in the head. 
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As to the manner in which the various ſympathies, are brought 
about, the phyſiologiſts are as little qualified to explain it, as they 
are to inform us concerning the intimate ſtructure of the nerves, 
dhe nature of the nervous fluid, or the rate of its motion. | 
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When we come to inquire into the nature of patticular aiſcaſes, 
the moſt remarkable ſympathies, as they have been : obſerved by 
experienced practitioners, ſhall be pointed out; becauſe a knowledge 
of theſe connections is ſometimes of ſervice in directing the applica- 
5 tion of remedies; not in explaining the cauſes of diſeaſes, for if it 
| be affirmed, for inſtance, that a pain in the head is occaſioned by its 
ſympathy with the ſtomach, and it be then aſked, what is ſympathy ? 
we muſt anſwer, that ſympathy i is a fellow-feeling, or an affection 
of one part of the living body, in conſequence of the affection of 
ſome other part; and thus it comes out, that the head is affected, 
becauſe the ſtomach is affected, which is all the ſatisfaction that c can 
10 afforded by ſuch ſcheme of reaſoning. 
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' MOTIONS: in the CELLULAR: SYSTEM. — We live | 


only now to conſider the motions which are carried on in the cellular 
ſyſtem.” | 


— * rn 
* * 
. — — 


As the ſolids whith conſtitute the cellular ſyſtem ſeem perfecly 
inert, and devoid of all power of ſpontaneous motion, ſuch as the 
living ſolids are endowed with; whatever degrees of progreſſive 

| | motion 
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motion the fluids in this part of the human fabrie have, muſt ariſe 
from the abſorption of the valvular lymphatics, and from exudation, 


when the oil and lymph * through Pores, on ee ſurfaces, 
in various parts of the body. 


The attraction of gravitation has ſcarcely. any power over the 
fluids in the vaſcular ſyſtem, which appear to move as freely againſt 


gravity as with it; neither has it any perceivable effect on the fluids 
contained in the cellular ſyſtem, while the body continues in full 


health and vigour. 


But when the ſtrength fails, and the circulation becomes weak 


and languid, then the abſorbents begin to fail in their office, and the 


fluids of the cellular ſyſtem being left to accumulate, fall down, and 
ſettle in the lower extremities, and dependent parts of the body, 
whence ariſe the ſwelled legs in aged people, and in perſons who 
are weakened by diſeaſes, bad diet, or profuſe evacuations. | 


All theſe motions, hitherto ſpoken of, refer to the progreſſive 
motion of the animal fluids, whereby they are carried from one ſet 
of veſſels or cavities into another; but beſide this, there is an inteſ- 
tine motion, analogous to thoſe termed fermentation, efferveſcence, 
and ebullition, which ſubſiſts among the inſenſible particles, and 
enables the Huids to form a great variety .of different combinations. 


This inteſtine motion is demonſtrable i in the juices of living 
vegetables and ſeems to be the thing that keeps up the circulation 
in them, where the parts containing have no power of ſpontaneous 
motion, like the irritability obſervable 'in animal fibres; and no 
doubt but ſimilar kinds of inteſtine motion contribute to keep up 
the circulation in the ſmaller veſſels-of animals, which are too far 
removed from the heart, and ſerve as a ſtimulus to irritate. the 
living ſolids.» Thus, in an animal body, motion goes on in a circle, 
the living ſolids propel the fluids, why theſe again lümulate the 


veſſels Which contain them. 
C H A P. 
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CHAP. V. 


Ations 2 from the Animal F. acultics of Afri. tnrwing, 
„ and moving. 


N all living animals there are three powers of faculties, which 
they are obſerved to poſſeſs in different degrees and proportions, 


according to the ſeveral ranks affigned them by the Creator, 


Theſe are the faculties of appetite or defire; ; of knowing or " 
tinguiſhing objects; and of moving. 


As man is placed at the head of che creation, he is endowed wich 
powers which far excel what are beſtowed on any order of brute 
animals; his body is formed and faſhioned ſo, as on the whole to 
ſurpaſs even the moſt perfect of theſe; and his ſoul is made capable 
of exertions, vaſtly ſuperior to any thing that can be obſerved 
among the creatures over whom he exerciſes dominion. 


Hence philoſophers have diſtinguiſhed between the faculties which 


are of an inferior nature, and which man poſſeſſes in common with 


the brute creation, and thoſe of a fuperior, which are peculiar, and 
give him the acknowledged pre-eminence and command, 


To theſe diſtinctions they have affixed different appellations, but 
the deſign of the preſent work does not require that we ſhould enter 


into ſuch detail; neither does phyſiology demand any thing further 


than to conſider the ſeveral corporeal actions, which are diſtinguiſhed 
into voluntary, ſpontaneous, and mixed. 5 


Voluntary actions are thoſe which are the reſult of 1 and 


the will, and performed with different degrees. of deliberation. and 
conſciouſnefs. 


Spontaneous are thoſe which flow from inſtin& and appetite, and: 


ever which reaſon and the will have no controul; theſe are produced 


without conſciouſneſs or deliberation. 
3 Mixed 
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| ſoul, which is ſo cloſely and myſteriouſly connected with the bodily 
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Mixed actions are thoſe wherein it is difficult to ſay whether rea- 
ſon or inſtinct, appetite or the will, have the greateſt ſhare. 


With reſpect to all the various actions, whether voluntary, invo- 


luntary, or mixed, we are always to conſider, that their perform- 


ance will be as much influenced by the actual ſtate and diſpoſition 
of the corporeal frame, as by the actual ſtate and diſpoſition of the 


organs; for the three faculties of deſiring, knowing, and moving» 
which are the ſources of all the various animal actions, are as liable 


to be affected by things which are applied to the body, as by the 
influence of the mind. 


Io give one very familiar inſtance with reſpe& to the faculty of 
deſiring, let a perſon who is extremely hungry, but not habituated to 
the uſe of tobacco, put a leaf of this plant into his mouth,. and in a 


few minutes he will find his appetite ceaſe; and inſtead of defire for 


food, he will be affected with loathing, or perhaps vomiting. 


This change in the appetite muſt ariſe from changes made in the 
corporeal frame, though it may be impoſſible to ſpecify what theſe 
are. Apain, let us ſuppoſe this hungry perſon not to have meddled 
with tobacco, but that juſt as he is about to ſit down to dinner he is 
informed of the death of ſome dear and intimate friend; then in- 
ſtantly the appetite of hunger will forſake him, and he will think 
no more of eating until the tumult raiſed in his mind by ſuch unex- 
pected news ſhall ſubſide. 


Here then, the change with relvet to A muſt ariſe from 
changes wrought in the mind, and transferred from it to the body. 


But ſuch is the power of habit or cuſtom, and we know it from 
daily obſervation, that if perſons perſiſt in the uſe of tobacco, how- 
ever nauſeous it may be at firſt, yet, in a little while, they ceaſe to 
be ſenſible of oy * or diſturbance; and we may alſo ſafely 
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5 SUMMARY VIEW 


affirm, that if it were poſſible every day ſhould bring us omen 

of ſome diſtreſſing misfortune, or of ſome joyful event; we ſhould 

in no very long ſpace of time ceaſe to feel any FR emotion, from 
either. 


＋ 


Habit renders us inſenſible of the ina, we. pen and: in 
time makes even thoſe Which are deemed voluntary, ceaſe to be 
under controul of the will. 


. And this ſeems to be the rich 1 4 the! cone of the 
heart and organs of reſpiration, while carried on with freedom and 
equability, are performed without our Wan conſcious that ſuch 


motions are going on. & 7 


The heart having been in motion from the very e of life, 
che action of this muſcle becomes abſolutely ſpontaneous, and leaves 
| the will no power to ſtop or controul it: but the muſcles ſubſervient 
to reſpiration are ſome of them concerned in actions that are purely 
voluntary, and accuſtomed to obey the will; therefore, this action | 
is, in ſome degree, liable to be controuled, though it is not in our 
power thus intirely to ſtop it, becauſe of the extreme anguiſh which 
ſuch interruption would occafion ; for it is the Praperty af that ſen- N 
tient and intelligent principle, which i 18 joined to the corporeal frame, 
to feel diſtreſs, when my of the important motions are diſordered or 
luſpended. 


Here then, we may e the 3 Fog rces. of Gteade; ** 
here we ſhall conclude our ſummary view of the animal economy; 
as carried on during the ſtate of perfect heal th, which conſiſts in 
being able to exerciſe fully, and without any degree of painful or 
uneaſy ſenſation, all thoſe powers of mind and body which are ſuited. 
to the various circumſtances of age ſex, and conſtitu tion. The 
oppoſite ſtate is diſeaſe. ? N n 
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TAV ING Fr what i it 1s that conflitaten hank a we now pro- 


L ceed to the pathology, as being that part of phyſic which 
treats of the morbid ſtate in general, en. e to e, 
particular diſeaſes. 3 


If we attend to the nature of diſeaſes; * we - ſhall find oo is 
always conſiſt of different kinds of diſtreſs or inability; for let us 
examine any perſon who is ill, it matters not of what diſtemper, and 
we hall conſtantly perceive that there is more than one complaint, | | 

Theſe complaints, when eh ace are all e in the | 
medical language Symptoms. A etl; 


Hence we may underſtand what thewuthors mean, - when the 
us that a 0 is an aſſemblage or combination of * m 
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Symptoms are either general or local; hoy are n to one 


ſex, or to the ſtate of infancy. 


General ymptoms are thoſe, inabiliiies wi Gtkerert e of 
painful or uneaſy ſenſation, which affect the whole frame, and diſ- 
turb the general regularity of the animal ceconomy. 


Local ſymptoms are thoſe diſorders which bein g reſtrained to par- 
ticular organs, or parts of the ww do 1 not interrupt. or A vn the 
general ceconomy. I RM n 


Sexual ſymptoms are thoſe diſtreſſing | Winn, inabilities, and 


local diforders, which depend on the different formation of the or- 
gans diſtinctive of the ſexes, and on the 1 circumſtances 


. peculiarly annexed to each. 


Infantile ſymptoms are thoſe echbpiialit' and morbid appearances | 
which are only met with, or obſerved 1 in inn pate, born, and 
within the period of dentitio n. 

As the analytie m which begins by reſolving things, 
as may be, into their conſtituent parts, and then examining theſe in 
the ſeparat ſtate, is the way that has led to the moſt import: nt diſ- 
coveries which have been made in natural philoſophy, ! let us adopt 


it, in order, if nn to find ont the true nature of diſeaſes; and 


ſince ſymptoms are, the poet PAs of e let us kt 


eſtigate them. z i049) q 
4 WE. ſhall readily aſerrdia the quis PIN Hp As 
rft obſerving the ſeveral conditions which, reſult, from the general 
ulatiry of the animal economy, and then by conſidering | the 
deviations from, W the oppoſites to to theſe conditions, 7 . | 
The animal economy in en is carried on wich 3 
1. Wben the degree of an at is ſuch that. it neither, falls 
le nor ries above whey: gives @a.pleany an 9grocaluls ſenſation, 
en | | a. When 
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ANALYSIS OF DISEASES. | 
2. When the appetites reliſh their natural objects, and re 


moderation at the proper. ſeaſons and ore. 1 b 


3. When there is no T_T or © ſoreneſs. | 

4. No itching. ; 10 

5. When the ſleep 1 is natural 2 refreſhing. 

6. When there is no ſenſe of fraitneſs or W 7 about the 


2; przcordia. 


7. When the breathing is \ perfedly free. * 


1 When the voluntary motions e on 1 exertion 505 
the muſcles can be performed agreeably to: the will, with f readi- 
neſs, and due degrees of ſtrength. A e 


9. When the feelin g is natural, and the nen organs W exter- 
nal ſenſe receive, and tranſmit the different impreſſions. to which 
they are peculiarly adapted, in the proper and moderate. degree, it; 


10. And, laſtly, when che organs of internal ſenſe are all in that 
natural ſtate, which enables the mind to perceive clearly, and judge 
truly concerning the impreſſions which are made, or of the ideas 
which ariſe i in eee, of 7805 n £4 memory and imagina- 
ion. le f "33 n 1 3 e rH 11 2 i. TY E 1 

' Now let us examine what a are the oppolites 9 theſe ten conditio 

I che firſt place, the extremes with eſpect to a mode 
pleaſant degree of animal heat, maſt be Wer 
ceſſive heat, or of exceſſive cold; hence ariſe 
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© as the fourth of the general ſymptoms. | 


4 * W He 466. 


diy or unnat 
pts e to the ninth condition, which requifes the organs of ex- 


* 


8 2 ANALYSIS: OF: DISEASES. 


1 come TR thirſt, and what the writers term ſemes canina, aty- 


riaſis, and furor uterinus: the three laſt mentioned complaints occur ſo 


very rarely, that they ſhall not be noticed at preſent; but diſtreGng 
thirſt is ſo frequently met with 1n diſcaſes, that it ſhall be conſidered 


$3 6&4. 


Pain and chen are : oppoſites to the third and fourth conditions 


* 


„Their Cs e or conſequence, reſtleſſneſs or 3 to 
"So and an extraordinary or unnatural and morbid” «gp to 


_ Mlcep, are oppoſites to the fifth condition of general health. 
17 Mn oppreſſion and ſenſe of ſtraitneſs about the precordia, termed 


anxiety by the writers, is the oppoſite to the fixth; and, 
Difficalty of breathing is ſo to the ſeventh condition. | | . 5 


Weakneſs and relaxation of che muſcular fibres, 5 as not to "xo 
ftretigth Tuſficlent properly to ſupport the body, and obey the dictates 


l of the Will; and its oppoſite,” ſpaſm or convulſion, when the muſ- 
cles act contrary to the will, and ſometimes' exert unuſual degrees 


of ſtrength; theſe are deviations from, and oppoſites t to the eighth 


condition; and, being added to the foregoing, make an eleventh and 


a a twelfth PET ſymptom. 


e reſpect to the application 1 8 en of exter- 

8 ; and its oppoſite. affection, a too high” degree of fenſi- 
tural proneneſs to irritation, conſtitute a thirteenth 
general ſymptom, as being deviations from, and 


ternal ſenſe to be ſuſceptible of feeling, and capable of tranſmitting 
the impreſſions peculiar to them in the natural and moderate degree. 

Io which we muſt add, as the fifteenth and laſt, that general dif- 
turbance and diſorder of the internal ſenſes, called delirium, when 
the faculties of the mind cannot be properly eaten, but the ſeveral 


powers 
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powers of memory, J os ee are e con- 
n 1 1 


10 Fach of theſe Gfeval Fees d morbid iel or aFeRtion, may 


be conſidered 1 in the abſtract as capable of exiſting, one independent 


of another; but whenever they do exiſt, they affect the whole frame, 


and diſturb the general regularity of the animal cxconomy ; hence we 


have called them general ſymptoms, in order to diſtinguiſh them from 
thoſe affections which are only local, and 


ſymp- 


to be i in health, as to the animal œconomy in gene! 
may, notwithſtanding, labour under ſome diſorder © 


by a cough, raiſed by the irritation of ſomewhat either about the 


larynx, or lower down. in the trachea; or the little duds and orifices, 
which are naturally deſtined to ouze out Iymph and mucus, to lubri- 
cate the inteſlines, may be irritated ſo as to pour o out an unuſual quan- 
tity of theſe humours, and thus give 7 to a looſeneſs: . but this 
cough, unleſs it be accompanied with other: ſymptoms, fuch as pain, 

_ difficulty of breathing, reſtleſſneſs, or loſs of appetite, will not de- 


ſerve the name of 8 and the perſon' affected will ſcarcely ap- 


As certain ſymptoms, both general and local, are are uſually i obſerved 
o combine, and accompany each other (becauſe they flow from fimi- 


| lar changes in the ſtate of the animal motions}; "theſe aſſemblages 
are een, by different names, tuck's as fe 


wy 5 1 | The 


pring from the diſorder of 
| particular parts of the body. For if not one of theſe gener 
toms be preſent in any particular perſon, that perſon muſt be allowed 
-eneral, though he 
organ. As for example, the lungs may be diſturbed in their action 


ther would the fight Tierkis'sr looſe- 
: neſs be reckoned a diſcaſe, u unleſs it were attended with ſome one hs 
more of the fifteen Seneral ſymptoms, fin | 
do long as every one of theſe fifteen complaints can be kej be off, fo 
of ill the body remain free from any Wee ſuffering. „ 


we know for certain that 


' er, uur es: 
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wn The knowing how to d x 
EE ſources from whence they ſpring, is the true foundation of rational 
practice; ; becauſe, 1 in our attempts to relieve ſick people, we _—_ 

5. regard particular ſymptoms, or any ſingle ſpeci 
rather, having found out the ſource, of the. whole. aſſemblage, firike 

at the root, and. endeavour. to redify what i is ane math het to 


the animal motions. 
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But we nh ne — this knowledge, . we fir Walder 
J; ces of each. of the general ſymptoms apart, 
I nd, find: — Ahe it 1s ; that gives riſe to them; for having conſidered 
. 5 theſe ſingly, and inveſtigated their:cauſes, then, by comparing things 
F afterwards, we ſhall readily ſee how many of theſe ſymptoms {| ſpring 
1 from one ſource, and gonſequently come to underſtand how it hap- 
5 | Pens that ſuch and ſuch. are, as it were, eee or ane ! 
ö : | x in the fame alſemblage. , i org both 
1 

of ee Argen when 1 concurrent 


The ite 1 b * the ne will 3 8 
an illuſtration. In people who are inoculated, there is a ſmall 
* of purylent matter, . experience has ſhewn to be infec- 


dous, 
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the health will remain in the ſame late as ; befors inoculation, 


only a remote, contingent, or 


tous, introduced through a little wound of the ſkin, fo as to mix 


with the animal fluids : if the body be properly diſpoſed, the conſe- 
quence of this introduction will be; a certain number of ſymptoms ; 


"a appearances, which being combined together, conſtitute a diſcaſe' 


Which we term the ſmall-pox.” "Firſt, there will be an oppreſſion 
about the been accompanied with ſiekneſs, or perhaps vomit- 
ing, pain in the back; and an uneaſy ſenſation. of cold; in a few 
hours this cold will give place to an extraordinary heat, attended 
with thieſt and reftleſſneſm But theſe ſymptoms will only happen 
when the body is- properly diſpoſed to co-operate with the infectious 
matter; for if i it t be not ſo diſpoſed, either from the perſon's having 


: bete ocker 3 Which is not 


will enſue, but 


had the ſthall-po Vers or fron 


Thus ve ſee, that this infectious matter, which at firſt fig igt one 
might be apt to conelude was the immediate cauſe of the diftreſs, is 


or poſſible exuſe, that e ith 
proton ae ns e. which conftitare all 


Abe cold, and G forth; 
are certain bike 3 in the ſlate: of the A rights re which: gerd. 


ate or actual cafes of oppreſſion, fickneſs; excel 


- Our'bufmes therr uſt bes 5 w wy our what theſe change ns; 

which are thus invariably ee of the differ rent ſpeci : 

morhid. affection - 5 
It is eaſy to under! tan d, 


the corporeal frame, mhich 4 are ; held as the omen es Fl | adus 
cauſes of diſeaſes, nor thoſe morbific diſpoſitions of body. which muſt 


coneur with the remote or poſſible cauſes before any one general 
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ſymptom 
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ſymptom can be produced, are things which come within the cognl · 5 
zance of external ſenſe; for who can tell or deſeribe what it is that 
diſpoſes the body at one time to be infected with the matter af the, 
ſmall- px, and at another time to reſiſt, this particular virus? o 
who can d diſcern thoſe changes in the ſtate of the corporeal frame 
which are always followed by the different ſymptoms lately men- 
tioned ?. [Theſe are matters which, we can only, reaſon, about, but FR 
which we muſt not pretend to demonſtrate, or render incontrover- 
tible, by evidence of the ſenſes; and hence it is, that there always 


has, and always will be, a conſiderable variety of opinions among 


medical people with reſpec to the cauſes of diſeaſes; and yet it is 


of the higheſt importance to the rational ſtudy of phyſie, to gain as 


clear ideas of theſe matters as may be, eee our rene . 
be merely empirical. | 
The firſt thing chen that al be a will 0 to MEN the 

nature, point out the conſequences, and inveſtigate the immediate 
cauſes of each of the fifteen general ſymptoms, which will lay a ſure 
foundation for underſtanding the nature of diſeaſes, which are only 5 
ſo many combinations of theſe general ſymptoms, variouſly blended 
with each other, and wich local anden. in ent degrees and 


We Gall he ae in th Pat ae n, 1 bed: via 
as they are to be the foundation of our whole ſcheme of pathology, 
will firſt ſubjoin a table, giving a ſynoptical view of the fifteen 
2 ſymptoms, placed in n to, the ten conditions of 
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I. The degree. of animal heat 1 


ANALYSIS OF NO "of 


In the healthy ſtate. _ 5 2 ; 15 Ia the morbid ſtate. 


I. There 7% either N ha 


Or, | 


I. The ſenſation of exceſſive 


II. The appetites reli their na- e 
tural objects, and return em III. Sickneſs FE wot 
moderation at Proper ſeaſons : | IV. Diftreſling thirſt... 


and intervals. 5 re | 
III. No pain i A 1185 ee 7905 
IV. No itching. : VE. Itching. 895 
V. The ſleep i is natural. and re-\ VIL Inability to ſleep; or, 

freſhing. VL Somnolency. * 
VI. There is no ſtraitneſs or op- IX. Oppreſſion or ſraitneſs, term- 

preſſion about the przcordia. | -. ed anxiety. 5 


VII. The breathing! is Hes.: >. * X. 8 of breathing, 


moderate. | 


? R 


| VIII. The voluntary motions are! 


performed agreeably to the XI. Want of fire th; Py 
will, with eaſe, readineſs, "S or, 1 


and proportionate degrees of 
ſtrength. 
IX. The organs of external ſenſe, . 
receive and tranſmit their ſe- 
veral different impreſſions in a aul. want of aan, os, 
e pit aud "mi6darave N ; XIV. + Superſenſpnign,... 
and, 5 5 
X. The organs s of migen fenſe 
enable the mind to perceive] ; 
 dlearly, and judge truly of the | XV. Deliiuum. 
impreſſions which are made, . 
and of the ideas which ariſe | 
from memory and imagination.) 
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e : 


"Particular Deſcription of that State of the animal Motions on which 
_ Conditions of BRUT. Health depend, 


prons. we enter on our inquiry concerning the Nis of 
diſeaſes, it is neceſſary to explain and point out more particu- 


larly that tate of the animal motions, on which the conditions of 


perfect health depend. 


Health will be perfect fo long as there is an equable moderate and 
free circulation and diſtribution of the ſeveral animal fluids through- 
out every part of the vaſcular and nervous ſyſtems. 


For, if the general maſs of blood, iſſuing from the bon flows 
through all the various ramifications of arteries, in an uninterrupted 
eaſy ſtream; if the ſeveral fecretory veſſels perform their offices, and 
ſeparate the various humours, while the remaining blood is returned 
by the veins from the circumference, in the ſame moderate tenour 
that it parted from the center; if the excretory veſſels carry off their 
proper humours, depoſite thoſe in receptacles that ought to be ſo 
depofited, while ſuch as are excrementitious are diſcharged; and if 
the two kinds of abſorbents take up and convey the fluids proper to 
them, without ſtoppage or irregularity, then all will be well on the 
part of the vaſcular ſyſtem. 


And if the nerves be properly filled with their peculiar fluid, 
and this be diſtributed with freedom, -moderation and equability, to 


every minute filament, then all will be well with reſpect to the ner- 
vous ſyſtem. 


Thus the canals being properly fled, and the nerves duly ſupplied, 
the corporeal organs in general will be kept in that ſtate, form and 


diſpolion, which render them fit — for the ſentient and 
intelligent 
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intelligent We -x wh ich actuates the whole, and enables the body 
to perform and exerciſe, with eaſe, pleaſure and * *, 
all the various actions and functions. 


If the moderate, equable, and free diftribation and circulativn 


throughout every part of both ſyſtems be what conſtitute the per- 


fectly healthy ſtate, then it follows, that whenever the motions of 
either nervous or vaſcular ſyſtem ſhall become intenſe, remiſs, or 
irregular, or ſhall be altogether ſuſpended, then various degrees and 
kinds of diſtreſſing ſenſation and inability muſt enſue, and continue, 


ſo long as theſe deviations from the natural moderation, freedom and 


equability of the animal motions ſhall continue; but when theſe 
motions ſhall again be ſet free, and reſtored to order, then every 


painful and uneaſy ſenſation will ceaſe, and all the powers of mand 


and body reſume their proper "Vigour. 


The reader will obſerve, that i in deſcribing the ſtate of the corpo- 
real frame, which is abſolutely neceſſary for maintaining the condi- 


tions of perfect health, no mention has yet been made of the cellular 
fen. 


The fact is, that all 4 . ſymptoms are N owing 
to morbid changes in the motions of the nervous and vaſcular ſyſtems: 
diſeaſes, however, are frequently to be deduced from the cellular 
ſyſtem, for the inert ſolids often impede or diſturb the motions of 
the living, either when they acquire too great a degree of rigidity 
from the diſproportionate acceſs of ſolid particles, or when they have 


| their cellular cavities too much clogged up, and filled with fluids, fo 


as to compreſs and obliterate the adjoining veſſels or nervous fila- 
ments; or when theſe cells are too much exhauſted, ſo that they 
collapſe, and their laminæ grow together; or, laſtly, when ſharp 
humours are generated or collected in the cellular ſpaces, that de- 
ſtroy and melt down the ſolid fibres and plates, and in the end irri- 

G 2 | — 
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tate the living ſolids, ſo as to give riſe to all the variety of diſorders 
to which theſe are liable, from the immediate application of ſtimuli. 


Having premiſed thus much, we ſhall now proceed to our pro- 
poſed analyſis; inquire into the cauſes, and explain the nature and 
conſequences of each of the general ſymptoms, beginning with that 


of exceſſive —:. | ; 
TW H A P. IV. 
_ Exceſs f Animal Heat conſidered as a general Symptom, or Species 
of femple morbid Affection. 


IN C E the invention of the thermometer, we know that the 
natural ſtandard of heat in the human body is about the 96th 
or 907th degree of Fahrenheit's ſcale; it is ſeldom however that we 
take the trouble, in common practice, of meaſuring the exceſſes of 
heat by this inſtrument, but for the moſt part truſt to our own ſenſe 
of feeling, or depend on the patient's deſcription ; for when ſick 
_ perſons are capable of deſcribing truly how they are affected, we are 
always to form our judgment on their report; and even though we 
ſhould perceive a degree of heat that exceeds the healthy ſtandard, 
yet, if it be not accompanied with ſome other diſtreſſing or uneaſy 
ſenſation, we are not to look on this exceſs as morbid; as for in- 
ſtance, a perſon may overheat himſelf by violent | exerciſe, eating 
high-ſeaſoned meats, or drinking vinous liquors; but if this increaſe 
of heat be not accompanied with ſome of the other general ſymp- 
| toms, ſuch as pain, ſickneſs, or loſs of ſtrength, it will in a ſhort 
time return to the natural ſtandard; whereas if we find the exceſs 
of heat attended by theſe or other general ſymptoms, then we are to 
look on it as morbid, and may expect that it will not ſuddenly ſub- 
ſide, but rather gradually increaſe, and continue for ſuch length of 
ume as ſhall be determined by the n circumſtances of the 
caſe. 
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ANALYSIS OF DISEASES. 45 
caſe. Such then is the nature of that exceſs of animal heat, which 
we are to regard as a ſpecies of morbid affection. | | . 


In ſome caſes this morbid exceſs of heat requires to be diſtin- 
guiſhed: In the firſt place, we are to diſtinguiſh, that which is 


attended with a remarkably ſtrong, full, and rapid pulſe, great dri- 
neſs of the ſkin, violent thirſt, and pain in different places; from 


that which is attended with much ſickneſs and oppreſſion, and ac- 


companied with extreme weakneſs and dejection; the pulſe at the 
ſame time being neither ſtrong nor full; and when we touch the 


ſkin of the ſick perſon, we ſhall be ſenſible of a certain degree of 


ſmarting, from the ſharpneſs of what is exhaled: the former kind 


of heat 1s peculiar to fevers accompanied with inflammation, while 
the latter is only met with in the worſt ſpecies of putrid fever. 


| There 18 a third diſtinQion with reſpect to the heat which is pecu-- 
liar to a certain genus of fever, which does not continue for days 
together without remiſſion or interruption, as thoſe juſt now men- 


tioned; neither are its effects ſo ſpeedily deſtructive of life; this i is 
termed the hectic heat, which returns at intervals, and is moſt remark- 


_ ably felt in the palms of the hands and ſoles of the feet, where the 
degree is even greater and more ſcorching while it laſts than in. the 


Putrid or inflammatory fever. 


And, laſtly, there is a fourth diſtinction to be made which — 4 
a ſudden and momentary flaſhing of heat, that is far from being ſo 
alarming as any of the other three; and which is peculiar to diſeaſes, . 
wherein there is not the leaſt. degree of fever, and where the ſymp-- 
toms are of that fort uſually denominated nervous or hyſterical. 


Let us now proceed to- aſſign the probable cauſes. of. this morbid 


_ exceſs of heat, which is obſervable in different diſcaſes.. 


In general! it may be laid down, that the immediate or 1 cauſe 
of this ſymptom. 1 18 intenſeneſs of motion in the vaſcular ſyſtem; for 
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as ANALYSIS ox DISEASES. 
let the original cauſe of animal heat be What it will, it is certain 


”— 
5 


— 17 8 * * 


that an increaſe of velocity, with reſpect to the n wy 
creates an increaſe of internal heat, 


Then as to the four diſtinctions that were ide) in the feſt Kinds 
to wit, the heat peculiar to inflammatory diſeaſes, it is ſufficiently 
-obvious, from the ſtate of the pulſe, from the redneſs in ſuch parts 
of the body as allow us to ſee the enlargement of the ſmaller blood 
veſſels, and from the violent thirſt and general drineſs of the ſkin, 
that the immediate cauſe is an extraordinary degree of intenſeneſs of 


motion, in the blood -veſſels, driving on the * with Wee 
violence and rapidity. 


The ſecond kind of morbid heat, which was diſtinguiſhed as pecu- 
liar to fevers, wherein the blood is found to be in a putrefactive ſtate, 
cannot be aſcribed ſo much to an intenſeneſs of the progreſſive, as to 
an exceſs of the inteſtine motion, becauſe of the weak ſtate of the 
pulſe, which ſhews that the circulating force of the blood is not | 
more, perhaps may be leſs, than in the healthy ftate ; and there is 
a circumſtance ſometimes obſervable, which may authorize us to ſay, 


that the cauſe of this putrefactive heat is an increaſe or intenſeneſs 
with reſpect to the inteſtine motion among the inſenſible particles of 


the blood, which 1 is, that the heat continues for feveral hours after 
death, 1. 


| 


As to the third kind of heat peculiar to heatic fevers, it ſhould 


' ſeem that there is an intenſeneſs or increaſe with reſpe& to both the 


progreſſive and inteſtine motion: and this we infer from conſidering 
the nature of theſe diſeaſes. Hereafter we ſhall ſee, that hectic 
fevers depend on the repeated abſorption of acrimonious matters, 
which being received into the circulation, not only irritate the heart 


and arterial ſyſtem, but alfo ſeem to increaſe the inteſtine motion of 


the blood, in the ſame manner that we ſee mixtures in fermentation 
| are 
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are liable to have their inteſtine motion rendered more briſk by the 


addition of different ſubſtances. 


In theſe three kinds of exceſſive | hen, the e the pu- 
trefactive, and the hectic, the increaſe of motion appears to be gene- 


ral throughout the whole ſyſtem of ſanguiferous canals; but in 


thoſe momentary flaſhings, which are eſteemed nervous or hyſterical 
ſymptoms, the intenſeneſs of motion muſt be confined to particular 
parts, and is not to be looked on as affecting the whole circulation; 
and this we infer from the pulſe, Which i in theſe caſes is not quicker 
nor ſtron ger than uſual. 


As to the remote, or poſſible cauſes of the morbid exceſs of Beat, 
or thoſe various things that may increaſe the inteſtine motion among 
the inſenſible particles of the blood, or which may act as immediate 
ſtimuli to irritate the heart, and the veſſels deriving from it; they are 
fo numerous, and of ſuch different natures, that they muſt be ranged! 
under different heads, and treated of at ſome —_ in a future- 
chapter. 


Having hay pointed out the differences, and and eſtabliſhed the ! imme * 


diate cauſes, let us now ſee what conſequences and changes will enſue- 


from a morbid exceſs of heat; and. firſt of that kind which. is termed 
the inflammatory. 


The firſt effect of the inflammatory heat will be an enlargement 
of the veſſels; this appears evidently in ſuch: parts of the ſurface of 
the body as are ſpread over with numerous blood veſſels, and covered 
with a tender cuticle, ſuch as the cheeks and the eyes; hence red- 
neſs and fluſhing of the face, brightneſs and tenſion of the eyes, 
which makes them ſeem to protrude, and look larger than uſual; but 
if the irritation of the vaſcular ſyſtem continues, and the heat goes 
on to increaſe, the texture of the blood will be daily impaired, until at 
length, from violent agitation, the conſtituent particles will deviate: 

er © | | from 
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from that en l which renders the blood. in the. 
healthy ſtate a mild, ſmooth, and tenacious fluid; pdt yu kin 
ſaline parts will run together in an undue proportion. 


Dr. Langriſh, in his Modern Theory and Practice of Phyfic; has 
dee ſome experiments which explain this decompoſition of the 
blood, in tonſequence of a continuanee of intenſeneſs of motion and 
augmented heat; for they ſhew that the oily and ſaline particles 
which in the healthy ſtate are ſo eloſely united with the reſt as not 
to be ſeparated without great difficulty are now ſo far looſened, that 
they part from the other principles, and run together in great abun= 
dance: having diſtilled two ſeparate portions. of blood, drawn from 
people in inflammatory fevers, he found the quantities of volatile 
falt and oil, which came over into the receiver, to, be very near double 
to what they were in the like Portions « of blood, drawn from perſons 
in pertea health; and in like manner, when he analiſed the urine, 


$7 S341 {} 17 1 


he found that as che fever went off, and the faline and oily particles 


1 8 


were in good meaſure diſcharged by. this outlet, the quantities of 


volatile alt and oil, which came over in che diſtillation, were about 


double the quantity found 3 in urine made while the fever was going 
on, and while theſe irritating matters remained blended' with the 
general maſs of circulating fluids; the urine becoming more and 


- more impregnated with ſalt and oil, in proportion to the abatement 


of the heat, and other diftreſſing ſymptoms. | e oaks fr Pry (LV 


When the als; and faline particles are diſunited from the other 
conſtituent parts, and thus run together, they keep 1 up the 3 irritation, 
and add to the increaſe of heat, which muſt go on ſtill further to 
decom pound and deſtroy the healthy and natural craſis of the blood. 


ME 42 
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The crafis of the blood being thus deſtroyed, and the Bs 
s the veſſels preternaturally enlarged, groſs 1 will be forced 
into cavities and canals, which, in the healthy ſtate, could only admit 
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the more ſubtile; hence the various ſecretions muſt be impeded and 
_ diſturbed; and if the veſſels in any particular organ happen to be 
weaker than they naturally ought to be, and make leſs reſiſtance to 
the impulſe of the fluids, an inflammatory ſwelling will take place 
in that part; and according to the uſe and importance of ſuch organ, 
will give riſe to different ſym xtoms, and create different degrees of 
pain, diſtreſs, and\danger. © | 
That even W theſe inflammatory tranſlations ſhould not en- 
| ſue in conſequence of the irritation and intenſeneſs of motion in the 
vaſcular ſyſtem, yet if the-offenſive. particles which ceep up the diſ- 
turbance be not ſeparated from the blood, and allowed to paſs off in 
ſome of the natural diſcharges, or do not eſcape into the cellular ſyſ- 
tem among the inert ſolids, which are not ſuſceptible of ſtimuli, the 


continued agitation will deſtroy the craſis of the blood, and render it 


unfit for ſuſtaining life. 


But it is to be obſerved, that though we WORE meet mich caſes, 
where we infer from the pulſe, that the force and velocity of the 


fluids i in circulation are double what they ought to be in the healthy 4 
ſtate, yet it does not appear from the thermometer that the increaſe 


of heat keeps pace with the increaſe of circulating force; things be- 
ing ſo ordered, it does not always follow, that the texture of the 
blood is fo much injured by the increaſe of heat, as to render it unfit 
for the purpoſes of life ; on the contrary, this ſymptom, though diſ- 
treſſing for the time, and accompanied with others which are very 
alarming, frequently tends to a falutary concluſion, as it appears to 
be the immediate means of ſubduing or attenuating ſuch acrid and 
offenſive matters, as might otherwiſe deſtroy the texture of the veſ- 


ſels: but theſe offenſive matters being thus ſubdued, attenuated and 


corrected by the augmented heat, become capable of being ſeparated 
and thrown off from the general maſs, fo as to free the body from 
diftrels, And hence, as we ſhall ſee in the proper place, it is the 

H alen 
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walk 4 the ahuficiae on many Wendung particularly in eruptive 
fevers, ſo to regulate this morbid excels of. . Ar it _ neither 
riſe too high nor fall too low. 


The conſequenees of exceſſive heat muſt be fill more deſtructive in 
putrid fevers, where we ſuppoſe the inteſtine motion to be greatly 
| increaſed, than in caſes purely inflammatory, where it appears that 
chere is only an increaſe of velocity in reſpect of the progreſſive mo- 
tion: for in theſe putrid fevers the blood loſes its viſcidity, and be- 
comes capable of tranſuding through the pores. in: the coats of the 
arteries; whence enſue hemorrhages,. and red or livid ſpots __ 
ſkin. 66 170 

But in hectic fevers, ee there are always ſome hours of remiſ- 
fion, the heat; though exceſſive, and very diſtreſſi ing for the time it 
laſts, does not ſo immediately either deſtroy the craſis of the blood, 
nor melt down the ſolid fibres, as it does in the caſes of continued 
inflammatory, or putrid fevers, where the heat is kept up; and goes 
on to increaſe, till it riſes: to the higheſt pitch that the . 19 
capable of receiving in the human body. | 


In the end, indeed; hectic heats generally do de the craſis wy 
texture of both fluids and ſolids. 


As to the fourth kind of heat, which was mentioned as peculiar 
to hyſterical caſes, the conſequences are ſeldom either very diſtreſ- 
ſing or immediately deſtructive, for being. of no long continuance, 
nor diffuſed throughout the whole vaſcular ſyſtem, none of theſe 


alterations in the craſis of the blood, or texture of the veſſels, are 
found to enſue. 


CHAP. 
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PQ HAP. OP] 
Senſation of exceſſov ve Cold, conf dered as a 1 5 of Morbid Afeftion 


'H E ſenſation of exceſſive cold, before it can be cbntidered av 
114 a ſpecies of. morbid affection, maſt always be accompanied 


with ſome of the other ſymptoms that were enumerated; thoſe 


which moſt commonly concur, are oppreſſion and weakneſs, but very 
often there is a conſiderable degree of nauſea, or perhaps vomiting, 
attended with pain in the head, or in x the {mall of the back, violent 
thirſt, and ſhivering. 


All fevers that invade ſuddenly, and many of thoſe which come 


on by degrees, begin with this ſymptom ; but as there is a kind of 
exceſſive heat, which 1s ſometimes met with in diſeaſes that are not 
febrile, ſo is there alſo a kind of exceſſive cold peculiar to nervous 
diſorders, and not accompanied with any unuſual oppreſſion, ſick- 


neſs or nauſea, the diſtinguiſhing attendants of that kind of exceſſive 


cold, which is obſerved to begin the attack of a fever; whereas a 
| ſtupor, or general inſenſibility, is the ſymptom that moſt commonly 
accompanies the extreme coldneſs in cafes merely nervous. 


As there is nv evident interruption nor remiſſneſs with reſpect t to 
the general motions of the vaſcular ſyſtem ' (which we can always 
know by the pulle) 1 in this kind of exceſſive cold that is peculiar to 
nervous diſeaſes, we mult look for its cauſes in the nerves particu- 
larly diſtributed to the ſkin; theſe are preſumed to induce this parti 
cular ſenſation, in conſequence of ſome changes 1 in their Rate, which 
it would be a vain attempt to explain; but as to the cauſes of the 
other kind, peculiar to febrile diſeaſes, there we may ſpeak with 
ſomewhat leſs uncertainty, as the changes evidently affect the mo- 
tions of the vaſcular ſyſtem, and! in ſome meaſure fall under the cogni- 


zance of the external ſenſes. | 
Hi. For 


e 
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For 1 every one of the attendant circumſtances and appear- 
ances ſerve to demonſtrate that the actual or immediate cauſe of this 


uneaſy ſenſation of exceſſive cold, which! is the beginning ſymptom 


in ſo many ſpecies of fever, is a ſtagnation or ſtoppage of the blood 


in the minute extremities of the arterial ſyſtem; and not only, a ſtop- 


3 


page of tlieſe veſſels, but alſo of the ſtill more minute and finer 
tubes, which ſerve to ſtrain and carry off the urine and perſpirable 


matter. This we may be aſſured of, from the paleneſs and ſbrivelling 


of the ſkin over the whole body; from the general ſhrinking in, 
Which is evident from rings becoming looſe, that but a little while 
before exactly fitted the fingers; from the thirſt, and from the dry- 
ing up of iſſues or other running ſores; from the livid colour of the 
nails, under which the blood plainly ſtagnates; from the ſmall 
quantity of clear urine made at theſe times; and laſtly, from the 
| oppreſſive load at the center, on account of the ſtoppage which the 
fluids meet with in their paſſage through the veſſels at the circum- 
ference. But here it will be afked, What! is the immediate or actual 


cauſe of this ſtagnation, that is fo extremely evident from all theſe 
circumſtances juft now mentioned? 


| There are two opinions in relpeek of this matter, whack have been 


| embraced by the chiefs of the medical ſchools : one party look on the 

fault to be in the fluids, which are alleged to be too viſcid to paſs 

with freedom through the extremities of the fineſt arteries, that are 

F ſuppoſed to be conical tubes or canals, whoſe diameters. leſſen gradu- 

: ally. as they recede from the center: the other party hold, that the 

| defect is in the veſſels which tranſmit the fluids, and they. maintain 

1 that theſe veſſels are endowed with a power of contracting or ſtraĩten- 
ing cheir channels, fo as. to hinder the fluids from paſſing through. 

0 oF The former opinion was for a while the prevailing one, but now 


ſeems to be pretty much exploded; for the notion that the arteries 
are conical tubes, has been very ſalisfactorily ſhewn to be falſe, by 
oObſerving 
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obſerving with a mictoloope the form of the capillary arteries in liv- 
ing animals; this inſtrument diſcovers theſe canals to be truly cylin- 
drical; ſo that even ſuppoſing there were viſcid particles in the fluids, 
they would not be detained on this account in the ſtraiteſt part of 
the minute arteries. But beſides this, when we obſerve the effects 
of certain paſſions of the mind, which produce inſtantaneouſly the 
| _ uneaſy ſenſation of exceſſive cold, together with oppreſſion and quick 
breathing, and obſerve at the ſame time how the blood forſakes the 
lips and cheeks, and how the whole body ſhrinks i in, we cannot help 
being convinced that theſe changes do not proceed from any increaſe 
of viſcidity i in the fluids, but manifeſtly enſue in confequence of a 
ſudden conſtriction of the veſſels at the circumference, denying a 
free paſſage to the blood, and driving it in upon the center. The 
like effects may alſo be obſerved to follow -upon the retention of 
_ offenſive matters in the ſtomach and inteſtines, or even by the ſeeing 
of nauſeating things, or barely calling to mind the having once 
fwallowed ſuch diſa greeable ſubſtances; hence we conelude, that the 
ſudden conſtriction of the veſſels, and not the lentor or viſcidity of 


the blood, is the immediate cauſe of the ann whoſe nature we 
now endeavour to explain. 


As all animal motion whatever appears to proceed from the nerves, 
10 we muſt neceſſarily refer this conſtriction of the minute veſſels to 
 fome change in the nervous ſyſtem, but wherein this change conſiſts, 
it will be needleſs to attempt the inveſtigation; we muſt therefore 
content ourſelves to reſt the matter here, and puſh our inquiry no 
Further than the vaſcular ſyſtem, wherein we evidently ſee there is 
a ſtagnation or ſtoppage, attended by the conſtriction of the extreme 
branches of the finer arteries and excretory tubes: this is termed a 

ſpaſmodic conſtriction, and has often been denominated, ſimply, 
fpaſm: however, as this uſe of the word ſpaſm is not perfectly agree- 
able to the meaning of the ancient writers, nor to the ſenſe of the 
wo 5 
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word, as intended to be uſe i in this work, it ſhall never be intro- 
-duced but when we deſign it to mean that violent and involuntary 
contraction or exertion of the muſcular fibres, which 1 18 the oppoſite 


ſymptom to weakneſs or relaxation. 


Let us now inquire into the effects chat muſt enſue j in confequence 
of this ſpaſmodic conſtriction. | 


If we ſuppoſe the conſtriction to be an throughout the whole 
_ circumference of the vaſcular ſyſtem, it it is obvious that inſtant death 
muſt be the conſequence; and this actually happens, ſometimes, from 
a violent and ſudden fright, when the circulation is inſtantly ſtopped, 
and the fluids all thrown in upon the center, where the heart being 
. oppreſſed by the load, is unable to perform its uſual motions; ſome- 
times, in places where the air is replete with peſtilential vapours; 
and alſo in conſequence of poiſons that are exceedingly active, parti- 
.cularly that of the poiſoned arrows which are in uſe among ſome of 
the Indian nations in South America. The French academicians, 
who went to Peru in the year 1739, to meaſure a degree of the earth's 
ſurface, brought home, among other curioſities, ſome of theſe poi- 
ſoned arrows, with which they made experiments in preſence of the 
academy, by wounding different animals. Death almoſt inſtantly 
followed the ſlighteſt puncture; and, on opening the animal after- 
wards, the auricles and ventricles of the heart, together with all the 
larger trunks adjoining, were found- greatly diſtended with blood, 
and in ſome inſtances actually ruptured ; which ſhewed that its death 
muſt have been occaſioned by the ſudden conſtriction of the veſſels at 
the circumference, whence followed a ſtoppage of the circulation in 


theſe veſſels, and e a repulſion of the general maſs of 
blood of 


Theſe, however, are extraordinary caſes; : for i in the e of 
common fevers the ſpaſmodic conſtriction is not to be ſuppoſed as 


* See alſo Bancroft's Natural Hiſtory of Guiana, | 
4 affecting 
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affecting the whole circumference of the arterial ſyſtem; it is indeed 
ſufficiently extended thoughout the veſſels belonging to the ſkin, to 

cauſe a ſtagnation in them, and thereby produce the ſenſation of exceſ- 
five cold, together with paleneſs and ſhivering; for the ſame inter- 
ruption which is capable of producing the cold and paleneſs, as it 
hinders the muſcles from being ſupplied with blood ſufficient to pre- 
ſerve their proper tone, muſt likewiſe often produce irregular con- 
traction and relaxation of their fibres, which will become manifeſt 
by the ſhivering or tremor, termed by the writers th, and horrt- 


ptlatio. 


Anxiety, or oppreſſion about the preccordia, 1s alfo a neceffary 


conſequenee of ſpaſmodic conſtriction, becauſe of the reſiſtance made 
to the power of the heart. 


As this oppreſſive load cannot long remain, conſiſtent with life, 
the powers which ſuſtain life (all comprehended in the word Nature) 
immediately begin to exert themſelves: the heart being the moſt 
irritable of all the muſcles in the body, 1s now ſtimulated by the 

application of ſuch an unuſual quantity of blood, and drives on the 
general maſs of circulating fluids, with violence, rapidity, and irre- 
gularity, becauſe the arterial ſyſtem is more open and free (the veſ- 
ſels being leſs conſtricted) in ſome places than in others: the neceſ- 
ſary effect of this intenſeneſs of motion muſt be exceſſive heat, as 
before explained, accompanied with: diftreſſing thirſt, and inability 
to ſleep; to which will ſucceed pain, delirium, and other ſevere 
- ſymptoms; if things do not take a favourable turn; for ſhould the 

intenſeneſs of motion keep up, while the conſtriction continues to 
affect the veſſels, and render the circulation irregular, the heat will 
increaſe, and produce all thoſe deſtructive changes, with reſpect to 


the craſis of the blood, and the texture of the veſſels, which have 
been already explained in the preceding chapter. 
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| 0 11 A P. VI. 
_ , & aal, or Nuala. us Cayer and Onſen, 


Ys the- Rory Sick we 1 mean e ee more 18 4 
fimple loſs. of appetite, or want of deſire, and intend by it a 
diſrelih, or loathing of thoſe things which in the time of Ny: 


health are highly pleaſing, and agreeable to nature. 1 


We ſhall often find by the pulſe, while ae . of be- 
neſs, that there is evident diſorder in the motions of the makcular | 
ſyſtem, as is the caſe in all febrile diſeaſes, 4 herein this is an eſſer 
tial ſymptom; but ſickneſs muſt always be. referred. to diſturbance 
and irregularity in the nervous ſyſtem ; for mere intenſeneſs of 
motion, reſpecting the circulation of the groſſer fluids, - wi 15 not, of 
itſelf, create this uneaſy ſenſation.” 


If the ſtomach be kept diſtended by flatu SEE W enlaravd 


ſeeretion of mucous or watery humours; or if theſe fluids be not : 
iſture for enabling | 


3 


ſufficiently ſupplied to keep up the due degree of moiſtui 
the nerves to exerciſe their proper functions, in ſuch caſes the natu- 
ral ſenſation of hunger will not be felt, but on the contrary a ſenſe 

of uneaſineſs, or load at the ſtomach, will create diſtreſs. 


Sickneſs will alſo infallibly enſue upon the retention of any thing 
_—_ or rancid in the ſtomach, or from the accumulation of acrid 
or corrupt bile in the gall bladder, or flexure of the een, 


Which is a circumſtance frequently attendant on fevers. NR [4 f 


In tae diſeaſes, it is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, from the dri- 


neſs of the inſide of the mouth, that the ſpaſmodic conſtriction 
extends to the ſtomach, and hinders the nerves there. from being 


properly moiſtencd; whence they become incapable of exerciſing 
their function, in the ſame way that we ſee thoſe of the tongue are 


rendered 
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rendered incapable of receiving and tranſmitting the impreſſions of 
the different ſubſtances taken into the mouth, ſo long as the natural 
moiſture is wanting. Hence it is a favourable ſign, when we 
obſerve people in fevers expreſs a deſire to take ſolid food of any 
fort, no matter how different from that which they commonly uſe, 
becauſe it ſhews that the ſpaſmodic conſtriction is yielding, and 
allows the natural ſupply of lymph to ouze out, and moiſten the f 
nerves of the ſtomach, ſo as to reſtore them to their natural powers. | 


If ſickneſs ſhould continue for any conſiderable length of time, a 
waſting of the fleſh muſt neceſſarily enſue, from the want of proper 
_ ſupplies of nutritious matter, to replace the loſs which is ſuſtained 
from the perpetual action of the fluids upon the coats of the veſſels, 
abrading and waſhing away part of their ſubſtance: hence the greater 
the degrees of intenſeneſs in the motions of the vaſcular ſyſtem, 


which accompanies ſickneſs, the more ſudden and apparent will be 
the waſting of the fleſh. 


Weakneſs, or loſs of ſtrength, muſt allo be another neceſſary © con- 
ſequence of want of appetite; becauſe the greater the loſs of ſolid 


particles, the greater of courſe muſt be the want of firmneſs 1 in the 
muſcular fibres. | | 


CHAP. VII. 


97 7 8 conf dered” as a 7 general Den or "_ of Morbid 
| AHection. 


18 TRE SIN G thirſt is the fourth ſpecies of ſimple morbid 
affection that was mentioned: this, like all the reſt, muſt 
always be joined to ſome other ſymptom before it can be confidered 
as part of a diſeaſe; thoſe which moſt uſually accompany it are 
either exceſſive heat or exceſſive cold; oppreſſion a weakneſs, loſs 
of appetite, and inability to ſleep. 


1 The 
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The immediate aſe of this ſymptom is a ſtoppage of the pores, 
which: ought to ſupply lymph and mucus, in order to lubricate and 
moiſten the tongue, the whole: inſide of the mouth, enger n 
cſophagus. eee ee ee 


This ſtoppage may be occaſioned either by a ſpaſmodic conſtrie- 


tion, ſtraitening the little excretory ducts and pores, which open 
from the mueous folliculi; or it may wil from Ra matter clog- g 
ging and choking up the ſame. FR? | 


Spaſmodic conſtriction appears evidently to be the cauſe of vidlent 
thirſt i in the cold fit, or beginning of fevers, becauſe we may obſerve 
that fear, grief, or anxiety of mind, which always produce different 
degrees of ſpaſmodic conſtriction, conſtantly give riſe to different 
degrees of thirſt. But when thirſt is the attendant of exceſſive heat, 


then it appears, that, beſide the ſtraitening of the pores in conſequence 


of ſpaſmodic conſtriction, the finer part of the mucus, which ouzes 
forth to lubricate the parts juſt now mentioned, are exhaled by the 
exceſs of heat, and leave the more viſcid part, which hardens into 


floughs that cover the tongue, and hinder the natural diſcharge of | 
lymphatic vapour. 


* 4 


We ſee then that thirſt ariſes from a denials af the 8 and 
inſide of the mouth, fauces, and ceſophagus : but in ſome caſes, the 
conſtriction of the pores in theſe parts is not accompanied with that 
more general ſpaſmodic conſtriction, which is the ſource of fevers, 
and which is always attended with oppteſſion, ſickneſs, and loſs of 
ſtrength; and in theſe caſes the thirſt, which is often ane 
troubleſome, i is held to be a purely nervous ſymptom. 


There are other diſeaſes alſo vai. of fever, wherein thirſt is very 
diſtreſſing, and where it appears to ariſe from the watery part of the 
blood being diverted to other outlets, particularly. i in the difeaſe called 
Diabetes,wherein the urinary diſcharge 1 1s much more than it naturally 


5 | 2 131 - ought 
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ought to be. In fluxes alſo of the belly, in caſes of profuſe ſweat- 
ing, and in dropſies, where the watery part of the blood ſeparates 


from the other conſtituent parts, and falls aſide, either into the cel- 
lular ſyſtem at large, or into ſome of the greater cavities, 


As thirſt is one of the moſt uneaſy ſenſations, it muſt in general 
prevent ſleep; and hence one reaſon for that reſtleſſneſs, which is 
peculiarly attendant on fevers: a dryneſs of the mouth alſo muſt 
impair the power of the organ of taſte, and by hardening the ſloughs 
on the tongue, and about the gums, muſt give a diſagreeable or 
maukiſh flavour to every ſort of meat or drink; and hence one 
cauſe of that diſtaſte which people in fevers have to almoſt every thing 
but ſuch as are of a ſubacid nature, which are peculiarly adapted to 
waſh off theſe offenſive ſloughs, and by their gentle ſtimulus pro- 
voke the n of an vapour from the pores of _y parts 
affected. | | 


As the immediate or actual cauſe of thirſt ! in fevers lies in the 
ſpaſmodic conſtriction, which alſo keeps up the reſt of the ſymp- 
toms, it naturally follows that it muſt be a favourable appearance, 
when we obſerve the tongue or mouth to grow moiſt, and the thirſt 
grow leſs diſtreſſing; as theſe changes evidently ſhew that the con- 
ſtriction is giving way, and that the circulation 1 is beginning to prove 
equable . free. 


Fi 


— 


0 H AP. VII. 
of Pain, its ache or is Cauſe, and e ae, 


T is obſervable, that when the living fibres are put into a ſtate of 
unuſual tenſion, whether it be from an over- diſtenſion of the 
veſſels, or from any external cauſe, then they become ſuſceptible of 
the higheſt degrees of pain: hence it is, that many parts of the 
body, which, in the natural and healthy ſtate, have but little ſenſibi- 
| I 2 lity, 
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ö 1 5% ihe" to" filler Bäch degtees of pan when the veſſels are 
nalffected by an inflammation, and are over-diſtended by an unuſual 
1 quantity of impacted fluids; and hence it is alſo, that in thoſe parts 


of the body where the blood-veſſels and nervous filaments run along, 


or mix with the ſubſtance of bones, cartilages, ligaments, tendons, 


or thick: membranes; there are always found the moſt ſevere degrees 


ol pain, becauſe the living fibres in theſe parts are liable to greater 

dlegrees of tenſion than they are in the fleſhy or glandular parts, 

where they are looſely . Fl the nnen _ and fibres of 
15 the tela celluloſa. 57000 


It is unneceſſary to diflinguiſh t the different kinds of pain ; but it 


is of ſome conſequence to inquire into the immediate cauſes of this 


ſymptom, which is ſo general, and at the ſame time ſo diſtreſſing ; 


for not to mention fevers, wherein pain is ſo often one of the ſymp- 
. toms, there are many other diſeaſes wherein it is never ant and 


forms their diſtinguiſhing character. 


Some writers have taught that pain always ariſes from an over- 


ſtraining of the nervous filaments; others again have imagined that 


theſe are curled up or criſped, in the way that we may obſerve the 


fleſhy fibres of animals to curl up, when any thing acrid is applied 


to them: however, the appearances in living animals, which have 
been ſubjected to experiments, do not favour this laſt mentioned 


. 


hypotheſis; ; for it is found, that the nerves have not this power of 


; contraQing or criſping, when they are touched either with a a a ſharp- 
"= pointed inſtrument, or with ſubſtances of an acrid nature. 7 


The nerves are undoubtedly the ſubjects of pain, and yet the 
chords themſelves do not apparently ſhew the leaſt difarder when 
touched by any of the things Juſt now mentioned: as to the other 


hypotheſis, which ſuppoſes pain to ariſe from a diſtrackion of the 


nervous filaments, it ſeems plauſible, until we call to mind that a 


ligature on any nervous chord immediately renders the animal inca- 


pable 


1 
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5 pable of feeling the pain,, which otherwiſe would be Ferch felt, 
from cutting, corroding, or tearing the parts which are ſupplied by 
this chord: hence we muſt infer, that pain is to be immediately 

aſeribed to ſome change in the fate of a fluid, and not to any diſtrac- 

tion, tenſion, or criſping up of ſolid filaments, 


IF N 

As it is impoſſible to deſoribe or determine the peculiar mode of 
receiving and tranſmitting, through the medium of the nerves, the 
ordinary impreſſions of external objects, which give no painful or 


uneaſy ſenſation, ſo is it equally hard to find out thoſe changes in 


the ſtate of the nervous ſyſtem, which give riſe to the ſenſe of pain: 
only as we have preſumed that all the different ſenſations ariſe in 
conſequence of certain and determinate degrees of vibration in the 


elaſtic and ſubtile fluid, with which the medullary ſubſtance of the 


nerves is imbued, it cannot be accounted either abſurd or unreaſon- 
able to ſay, that pain, which is an exceſs of ſenſation, is owing to 
an exceſs of the vibratory motion. Beſides, as ſome proof of this 


conjecture, it is obſervable, that until the medullary part of the nerve 
comes to be diſturbed or touched, animals do not. ſhew that they 
feel any remarkable degree of pain; for While the membranous 


1 ſheath, which defends this medulla, remains entire, a nervous chord 
may be touched with acrid ſpirits, or with a ſharp-pointed inſtru- 


ment, and yet no pain enſue; but in the inſtant theſe things get 
1 through the membranous ſheath, and come to touch the ſoft medul- 
- lary part that 3 18 incloſed, then the ſenſation of pain is felt, and con- 


veyed to the ſenſorium as quick as lightning, provided the commu- 


nĩcation between the brain and the part which i is injured be not 


Interrupted by the means of ligature or preſſure on the a 


nervous chord, which is ſubjected to the experiment. 
5397 OT es COS BOO Won o ME 005 111 I VIB 10 Ot 
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ſometimes felt when the offending matter is applied at a diſtance 
from the place where the Pain is bald to be ſeated ; as for inſtance, 


a pain 
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a pain in the head is often occaſioned by acrid matters pent up in 


the ſtomach. 


The neceſſary conſequence of pain muſt be a proportionable reſt- 
leſſneſs; for, as the mind ftudiouſly endeavours to get rid of the 
uneaſy ſenſation, it labours to obtain relief by toſling, and frequent 
change of poſture : hence ſleep is baniſhed ; the thoughts are diſ- 
turbed; and if the pain continues to increaſe in violence, a variety 
of extravagant and irregular motions and actions will enſue: thus 
the motions of the vaſcular ſyſtem in general will be raiſed above the 
healthy rate, creating an exceſs of heat and violent thirſt: and very 
often, if the pain was raiſed at firſt by the application of any thing 
acrid, or if it proceeded from ſome external injury, there will then 
be an extraordinary. flow of blood and humours to the veſſels in that 
particular place, which will either run themſelves off in a diſcharge, 
or diſtend the canals and cellular ſubſtance, and thus produce an 


inflammatory ſwelling. 


CHAP. IX. 
Itching, conſidered as a Species of Morbid Affection. 


TCHING, when raiſed to any conſiderable degree, is as diffi- 

cult to endure as pain, to which it ſeems nearly allied, and is 
preſumed to ariſe from ſome particular change in 2 the vDrafgery 8 mg. 
of the nerves beſtowed on the ſkin, 


It is obſervable, that this uneaſy ſenſation, jiks that X's pain, may 
be communicated to parts at a diſtance, by what is termed ſympathy: 
thus, when worms irritate the ſenſible fibres in the coats of the! in- . 
teſtines, the diſturbance is often communicated to the membrane 
which lines the noſe, and excites an itching there; and a ſtone in 


the urinary bladder frequently produces an ching at the 5 extmity 
ot the penis. 


Beſide 
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Beſide the common external itching which appears to conſiſt in 
ſome diſorder of the nerves of the ſkin, there is alſo an internal itch- 
ing, which is ſo generally diffuſed, that the paticnt cannot tell where 
to refer it: in common language, this ſymptom is termed the fidgets, 


and is a moſt uneaſy ſenſation ; ; it is ſometimes met with in hyſterical 
| caſes, and occaſions inceſſant toſſing and reſtleſſneſs, 


External itching, beſide being peculiar to that ſpecies of cutaneous 
| foulnefs, called the itch, 1s ſometimes a very diſtreffing ſymptom in in 
the jaundice, and in ſome ſpecies of eruptive fever. 


Itching, like pain and thirſt, muſt neceſſarily diſturb ſleep; and 
Af it continues violent, may be followed by delirwum « or ſpaſm. 


CHAP. X. 


Refers or Inability to Sleep; conſidered as a Species 7 Morbid 
Aﬀection. 


HE continued action of the mind and body during the time 
that we are awake, occaſions an evident waſte of ſome ſub- 
tile matter, on which it appears that the ſtrength and vigour of all 


the ſeveral faculties depend.. This lubixe matter is ; preſume to de 
che fluid of the nerves. | 


Sleep is therefore neceſſary for recruiting the firength of both 
mind and body; and hence it is not unreaſonable to believe, that, 
during the time of lleep, the diſtribution of the ſubtile fluid is, in 
ſome meaſure, ſuſpended throughout every part of the nervous ſyſ— 
tem, except what ſupplies the organs, whole motions are abſolutely 
neceſſary for carrying on the buſineſs of life, namety, the heart and 
Jungs, with the muſcles. ſubſervient to tl:eir action. 


How it is brought about, that the movement of the nervous. fluid: 
mould be thus reſtrained, and that it ſhould be withheld from the- 
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organs of ſenſe and inſtruments of voluntary motion, and yet be diſ- 


tributed to the vital organs juſt now mentioned, is a matter beyond 


the power of phyſiologiſts to explain; but that there is ſome ſuch 


alteration, and that the mode of diſtribution i 18 different in the time 


of ſleep, from what it is while we are awake, ſeems not unreaſon- 
able to believe. 5 


If then the 12 cauſe of fleep i in the natural and healthy 
ſtate be a remiſſneſs with regard to the ſupply of nervous fluid to 
the Organs of ſenſe, both internal and external, and to the muſcles, 
except the heart, and thoſe concerned in reſpiration, it will follow 
that the oppoſite ſtate, which is conſidered as a ſpecies of morbid 


_ affection, muſt have for its immediate cauſe an intenſeneſs of motion, 


in reſpe& to the general ſupply or diſtribution of the ſame ſubtile 
enlivening fluid. 

The poſſible or remote cauſes that may occaſionally give rife to 
this intenſeneſs of motion are various; ; ſome of them depending on 
affections of the mind, ſuch as grief, anger, and diſappointment; 
others conſiſting i in diſorders of the vaſcular ſyſtem, when there is an 
intenſeneſs of motion there, which occaſions heat and thirſt; for this 
increaſed force, ſo long as the veſſels of the brain keep open and free, 
never fails to produce that increaſe of motion in regard to the Auid 
of the nerves, which is prefumed to be the actual cavſe of inability 
to ſleep. 


The conſequences of this ſymptom, if it continues obſtinate, muſt 
be very injurious and deſtructive; for ſupplies of food are not alone 


ſufficient to repair the waſte and recruit the ſtrength of the body, 


unleſs they be aſſiſted by the natural returns of ſleep; ſince it ſeems 
to be during theſe intervals of repoſe from muſcular motion, and the 
general exerciſe of the ſenſes, that the nutritious particles are chiefly 
applied and fixed; but in febrile diſeaſes, wherein the uſual and 
natural ſupplies of ſolid food are allo wanting: we my eaſily con- 


ceive 


\ 
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ceive how much the ſymptom we are now treating of myſt contri= 
bute to the general waſte of fleſh and ſtrength. 


In fevers, reſtleſſneſs is one of the ſymptoms. almoſt conſtantly 
preſent at the commencement ; as the diſcaſe draws to a period, it 
| generally changes to the e ſtate, of ſtupidity or Perpetual 
doling. 


But there is an Dedes. of diſeaſes wal of fever, , Fhettin reſtleſſ- 
neſs forms a principal ſhare of the diſtreſs; however, as there is no 
- unuſual intenſeneſs of motion at the ſame time in the vaſcular ſyſ- 
tem, the want of ſleep, which in theſe diſeaſes is ſometimes obſerved 
to continue for whole weeks in ſucceſſion, is not ſo immediately de- 
ſtructive of bodily ſtrength as it is in fevers, becauſe the patients do 
not loſe the reliſh for food, but on the contrary, for the moſt part, 
have appetites which exceed the natural and healthy rate. 


C H A P. XL. 
07 Samnolency, or an unnatural Propenſity to Step. 


a HE oppoſite ſymptom to reſtleſſneſs, and eighth which a 
f enumerated, is ſomnolency, or a morbid propenſity to N 


This ſymptom, when in a high degree, may well be accounted 
dangerous, ſince it gives reaſon to infer that the nerves are not ſuffi- 
ciently ſupplied with their enlivening fluid, either from a deficiency 
of this ſub 


btile matter in the general maſs, or from ſomewhat com- 
preſſing the nerves, ſo as to hinder the free diſtribution. 


The remote or pofible cauſes of ſomnoleney are various, ſuch as 
exceſſive diſcharges of blood, extreme cold, accumulation of Watery 
fluid in the ventricles, and cellular interſtices of the brain, or an 
over-diſtenſion of the veſſels in the ſame part; extravaſated blood 


within the cranium, depreſſion, or fracture of the ſame, forcing it 
| K : in 
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in upon the brain, ſo as to compreſs the medullary part, and hinder 


the enlivening fluid to be tranſmitted from its ſource to the ſeveral 
Organs of ſenſe and inſtruments of voluntary motion. 


Hence we may readily underſtand how this ſymptom may be a 
conſequence of its oppoſite; for as an increaſed velocity of circulation 
through the vaſcular part of the brain gives riſe to an increaſe of 
motion in the nervous ſyſtem, and thus prevents ſleep; ſo, when 
theſe veſſels, from the augmented impulſe of the blood, come to be 
overloaded and diſtended, they become then incapable of ſupplying 


the ſecretion which ought to be carried on in the brain, and more- 


over compreſs the nerves at their origin: and hence it is that an 
unnatural propenſity to ſleep is a ſymptom which we may always 
expect in thoſe fevers, wherein es have preceded high degrees: 


ol reſtleſſneſs and delirium. 


Toward the cloſe of fevers we e frequently meet with a mixture of 


fleeping, and of ſudden ſtarting, which is termed coma vigil, and is: 


preſumed to be owing to the rapid and irregular circulation through 
the vaſcular part of the brain, ſome parts being free, while others. 
are over-diſtended, ſo as to compreſs the nerves at their origin. 


CHAP. XI. 
Of Anxiety, or r Senſe of Oppreſſion about the Præcordia. 


T was laid down as the ſixth condition of perfect health, that 
there ſhould be no ſenſe of ſtraitneſs, or weight and oppreſſion, 


about the præcordia; ; the oppoſite to this eondition, and ninth of. 
che general ſymptoms is, that diſtreſſing ſenſation of a load or ſtrait- 
neſs, which is termed by che medical writers Anxiety. 

This complaint is always accompanied with remarkable timidity: 
and dejection of ſpirit; for, as it is the nature of pain to impreſs the 
mind with an idea of preſent. 1 injury, 10 anxiety excites the notion. 


8 N 
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of ſome impending evil, and hence often proves more intolerable 
than acute pain. | 


We muſt diſtinguiſh the caſes wherein there is no apparent inter- 
ruption or diſorder in the vaſcular ſyſtem, from thoſe wherein there is 
an evident obſtacle to the free paſſage of the circulating fluids 
through the extremitics of the finer arteries : the pulſe, as will be 
explained hereafter, enables us to make this diſtinction. 


The firſt ſpecies of anxiety is a ſymptom peculiar to maniacal and 
hyſterical diſeaſes : the ſecond is eflential to fevers, and continues to 
diſtreſs the fick perſon more or leſs throughout the whole courſe of 
the diſeaſe; for, until the ſpaſmodic conſtriction, which ftraitens the 
_ veſſels, and hinders the free and equable circulation, ſhall give way, 
the ſenſe of weight and opprethon at the center will neceſſarily remain. 


That ſpecies of anxiety which was firſt mentioned, as unattended 
with febrile ſymptoms, muſt ariſe from ſome diſorder which is ſolely 
confined to the nervous ſyſtem, but what the preciſe nature of that 
diſorder is, muſt remain undecided, until we know more of the nerves 
than we do at preſent. - 5 

The immediate cauſes of the other ſpecies, as hath been already 


mentioned, are certain obſtacles to the free paſſage of the blood; | 
theſe obſtacles ariſe from various ſources. 


In the firſt place, the paſſions of fear, grief, revenge, and Aifap- 
pointment, give riſe to certain degrees of ſpaſmodic conſtriction, and 
as conſtantly produce proportional degrees of oppreſſion about the 
præcordia. | 9 | 

The morbific matters, generally R miaſmata, which are found 
occaſionally to produce different Kinds of fever, particularly thoſe 
diſtinguiſhed by eruptions, are remarkable for being productive of 
extraordinary degrees of ſpaſmodic conſtriction, and of courſe are 


always accompanied with this diſtreſſing — ſenſation; for, 
K 2 until 
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until the blood is freed from the irritating and offenſive particles, and 
that theſe are eicher diſcharged from the body, or thrown out of the 
circulation, and lodged among the inert ſolids, in the cellular part of 
the ſkin, we may conftantly remark a frequent ſighing, and inceſ- 
ſant complaining of oppreſſion ahout the præcordia. 


An over-fulneſs in regard to the general maſs of fluids, and a 
retention of any of the natural diſcharges, always produce certain 3'E 


degrees of oppreſſion ; becauſe the weight of blood to be put in mo- T 


tion is not rightly proportioned to the force of the heart; in like 
manner, when the power of the heart is any way impaired, from 
whatever cauſe, there is always a ſenſe of weight at the center; which 
alſo muſt neceſſarily enſue, when the paſſage through the veſſels of 
the lunge, or of the abdominal viſcera, comes to ſuffer any conſider- 
able degree of interruption. 
If the obſtacles to the free paſſage of the blood be ſuch as cannot 

readily be removed, which may be inferred from the heavy com- 
plaints of oppreſſion and ſtraitneſs, accompanied with an exceedingly 
quick, and very weak, pulſe, we may then look on things as in a 
very dangerous ſituation, fince theſe appearances plainly ſhew the 
load of blood accumulated in and about the center to be more than 
the heart is able to ſhake off, and conſequently that death muſt be 
very near at hand: for in proportion as we obſerve the pulſe to want 
ſtrength and fulneſs, ſo ſhall we eſtimate the degrees of real danger 


But in caſes where the anxiety ariſes from diſorder which is 
merely nervous, the complaints and apparent ſufferings ſhall often 
be very great, and yet there ſhall be no immediate danger of life; 
becauſe the motions of the vaſcular ſyſtem are undiſturbed, and the 
circulation goes on with its uſual freedom. | 
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CHAP. XIIL 
Of Difficulty of Breathing, its Cauſes and Conſequences. 


HE breathing may be rendered difficult either from changes 

in the ſtate of the atmoſpheric air, by a ſtraitening or ob- 
ſtruction of the paſſages through which the air muſt paſs into the 
lungs, or from different diſorders which affect the lungs themſelves, 
and render them incapable of receiving and expelling the air, and | 
of ant the blood to circulate freely through them. 


The air, if too much rarefied, will not have ſufficient force to 
diflend the pulmonary veſicles, neither will it inflate them ſuffi- 
ciently, if it be too much heated; while, on the other hand, if it be 
too denſe it may over-diſtend, or if too cold it may occaſion ſome 
degree of conſtriction in the bronchia. Acrid ſteams or vapours, 
ſuch as thoſe of ſulphur, ſpirit of nitre, ſalt of amber, quicklime, &c. 
when drawn in with the air, appear to act as ſtimulants, and occa- 
ſion a ſpaſmodic contraction of the air veſſels; mephitic vapours, or 
fixed air reſtored to a ſtate of elaſticity, When received into the lungs, 
cauſes inſtant death, but in what particular, manner, has not hitherto 
been explained ; .poſſibly by inducing a paralytic relaxation of the 
motory fibres. Air that is too dry, or which is filled with ſubtile 
duſt, proportionally diſtreſſes the breathing; and air that is too full 
of humid vapours will alſo cauſe difficult breathing, becauſe it is not 
fitted to carry off the perſpirable matter from the lungs ſo quickly as 
it ought to be exhaled, 


The different parts about the faces may be ſo ſwelled, and the 
membranes which line them ſo thickened, or ſo covered over with a 
mucous or purulent exudation, that the aperture of the glottis, and 


the paſſages leading to it, may be ftraitened, or altogether cloted up; 
2 | which 
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which aperture is alſo liable to be ſhut up by a ſpaſmodie contraction 


of. ſome of the muſcles belonging to the larynx. 


With reſpect to the lungs themſelves, their action may be impeded 


from a variety of ſources; the thorax may be ſo ſhaped as to render 
the breathing habitually difficult; the lungs may be preſſed upon by 
tumours in the parts adjoining, or by extraordinary quantities of fat 


accumulated in the cheſt, eſpecially.about the larger blood-veſlels ; 


the membrane which lines the bronchia may be thickened, in like 2 


manner 2s we often obſerve that which lines the noſe and fauces to 


be thickened in conſequence of obſtructed perſpiration. The mucus, 
which is deſtined to lubricate the bronchia, may be ſecreted in too 


large quantities, or it may be deficient; blood may ouze into the air- 
veſſels from the pores or extremities of the bronchial or pulmonary 
arteries: | 


Mucous, watery, or purulent matter, may accumulate in the 


cellular ſubſtance of the lungs, ſo as to preſs on the air-veſſels, and 


hinder them from being inflated; and on the blood-veſlels, prevent- 


ing them from tranſmitting their contents with freedom; earthy 


concretions, or ſchirrous tubercles, are often formed in the lympha- 
tic glands diſperſed through the lungs, and compreſs both the air and 


the blood-veſſels. 


The blood-veſlels are liable to over-diſtenſion from too great a 
quantity of blood, derived into them, as is the caſe in inflammations ; 


or when the general maſs 1s returned from the circumference of the 


body to the center faſter than the lungs can receive and tranſmit it, 
as always happens after violent exerciſe, or in the height of a fever, 
when the blood is carried through the veſſels with increaſed rapidity. 


Severe pain affeCting the different muſcles, which are moved 
during reſpiration, neceſſarily render the breathing proportionally 


difficult, as will alſo ſpaſmodic affeQions of the ſame, eſpecially the | 


diaphragm, 


* 
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diaphragm, which is ſometimes ſtimulated by flatus in the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, or by acrid matters pent up there. The bronchia 
themſelves are alſo liable to ſpaſmodic contraction from internal 
cauſes, which, often are not within the reach of inveſtigation. The 
lungs may be compreſſed, and the freedom of their motions reſtrained, 
by collections of water, purulent matter, or blood in the cavity of 
the thorax; by ſwellings of the abdomen from dropſical collections; 
from the enlargement of the different viſcera, or from the bulk of a 
. foetus. | 


There is an order of diſeaſes wherein difficulty of breathing forms. 
the predominant and diſtinguiſhing ſymptom; it is alſo a very fre- 
quent and an alarming ſymptom in fevers, owing partly to the ſpaſ- 
modic conſtriction, and partly to the general increaſe of velocity in 
the vaſcular ſyſtem, which brings the blood faſter to the lungs than 
it can find a free paſſage through them. 


When the lungs become the ſeat of an inflammation, then diffi- 
oulty of breathing, accompanied with pain and coughing, makes up. 
the greateſt ſhare of the diſeaſe; difficulty of breathing is often a. 
ſymptom in hyſterical diſeaſes, and in theſe caſes uſually proceeds- 
from flatus, or other offenſive matters pent up in the alimentary canal. 

If this ſymptom ſhould riſe to the higheſt degree, and not ſpeedily: 
give way, ſuffocation and death muſt neceſſarily enſue, for there is- 
no ſuch thing as living without ſome freedom of circulation through 
the lungs. It is to be obſerved, however, that one lobe is ſufficient 
to carry on life for a conſiderable time, provided the paſſages for 
air and blood be tolerably free. The ſlighter degrees of difficulty 


of breathing give proportional degrees of diſtreſs, and muſt always. 
diſturb ſleep at leaſt, if not give riſe to ſome other ſymptom. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 5 
Weakneſs, conſt dered as a 1 0 of Morbid Mellin 


EAKNESS, or want of frength, 18 t "Nats of the mien, 
in general, when they become incapable of ſuſtaining the 


weight of the body with eaſe, and properly I ſuch aQtions 

as are dictated by the will. | | = 
There is no complaint ſo general as 1 ſince in almoſt® 

every diſeaſe we may obſerve a deficiency of bodily ſtrength; but in 


a» 


fevers it is a conſtant and eſſential ſymptom ; for if ever we obſerve 
a degree of ſtrength exerted in fevers, either equal or ſuperior to 
what is natural, and proportional to the different circumſtances of 
age, ſex, and conſtitution, we ſhall always find theſe exertions to be 
but tranſitory, and of ſhort duration. 

Some pathologiſts pretend to account for this weakneſs which is 
eſſential to fevers, by ſaying that the ſoul, which is always careful 
and ſolicitous for the preſervation of the body, foreſeeing that there 
will be a want of ſtrength to overcome and expel the morbific mat- 
ter, which gives riſe to the fever, ſuſpends the diſtribution of nervous 
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fluid to all the inſtruments of voluntary motion, in great meaſure, 
while it plentifully ſupplies the heart, in order to enable this muſcle 
to exert unuſual degrees of force, ſo that it may remove thoſe obſtacles 
to the freedom and equability of circulation, which are raiſed by the 
ſpaſmodic conſtriction. This, however, is but a chimerical ſort of an 
hypotheſis, and will by no means ſatisfy thoſe who are attached to 
the mechanical philoſophy; and yet it muſt be confeſſed, that even 
theſe mechanical reaſoners are much at a loſs how to explain the 
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matter, or to ſay whence it is that animals derive their ſtrength, 


The ſources of ſtrength are to be ſought for in the nervous ſyſ- 


tem, and we preſume that it depends on the full, regular, and 
conſtant 
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5 . conſtant fupply « of ſubtile matter, which is diſtributed throughout the 


muſcular fibres: and this preſumption is founded on the experiments 
of dividing, tying, or compreſſing a nervous chord, which conſtantly 
deprives che. muſcles ſupplied by that nerve of all their e of 
ſtrength and motion. | 
The actual cauſes therefore of weakneſs are ſaid to be a Ala 
a ſuſpenſion, or a remiſſneſs with reſpect to the diſtribution, or per- 
haps vibration of the nervous fluid, which ought to be n to 


1 the filaments beſtowed particularly on the muſcles. 


The poſſible cauſes of this deficiency, ſuſpenſion or remiſſneſs, may 
be various; ſome things appear to have a power of immediately ſpoil- 
ing, if we may ſo term it, the nervous fluid, depriving it of its elaſ- 
| ticity (we may ſuppoſe), and rendering it leſs capable of vibration. 
Theſe effects ſeem to follow whenever a patrefactive acrimony obtains 
in the conſtitution, whether it be generated ſpontaneouſly within the 
body; or be received from without in the way of infection. 

Violent, or long continued exerciſe, either of mind or body, im- 
pair the muſcular ſtrength, ca account (as it is preſumed) of the 

diſſipation of ſubtile enliv-ning fluid; profuſe diſcharges of blood, 

or of ſecreted humours. alſo induce weakneſs, as taking off from 
the ſource which affo!ds new ſupplies to the nervous ſyſtem; and 
not only ſo, but as theſe diſcharges deſtroy the equilibrium in the 
vaſcular ſyſtem, which ſubſiſts between the parts containing and the 
parts contained; for in proportion as the ſides of the veſſels com- 
preſs and urge forward the fluids, in like proportion do the repellant 
; particles contained in theſe fluids reſiſt and diſtend the canals; hence 
when this balance between the contractile power of the veſſels, and 
the expanſive force of the fluids comes to be deſtroyed, whether it be 
produced by unuſual and ſudden diſcharges, allowing the veſlels to col- 
lapſe, or, by a new and ſudden expanſion of the fluids, creating an over- 
diſtenſion of the canals, proportional degrees of weakneſs always enſue. 

L | a Weakneſs 


„ 
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| Weakneſs conſtantly takes place in all mufbulec Gbres that bave 8 
been affected by ſpaſm; and, as conſtantly, in thoſe which have 
been the ſeat of ſevere pain, which may ſerve as another preſump- 
tive proof, that pain ariſes from an extraordinary ag\ation and 

vibration of the nervous fluid, whence neceffarily ſucceed at an extra- 
ordinary waſte and diſſipation. . T . 


= . Weakneſs muſt alſo follow whenever the cellular fyſtem comes to 
| - V preternaturally clogged and overloaded either with watery or oily 
= fluids; or, as it ſometimes, but rarely, happens, with elaftic air, ſo· 

as to compreſs the nervous filaments; hence the loſs of ſtrength in | 
1 leucophlegmatic and corpulent habits, and in the diſeaſe called the- 
_- _ emphyſema. Es 

Weakneſs 1s a predomirant and diſtinguiſhing ſymptom in certain 
| ES diſeaſes termed palſies; and here it is, for the moſt part, accompa- ; 
| nied with loſs of feeling: bur loſs of feeling does not always, nor 


neceſſarily enſue upon loſs of ſtrength ; for we often meet with caſes. 
wherein the weakneſs ſhall be extrene, and yet the powers of ſenſa- 


Hz tion ſuffer little or no diminution :: his is remarkably ſo in hectic 
=. | fevers; for here we ſhall often find tre general powers of ſenſe 
| | ſtrong till within a few. hours of death. Pit whenever we find 5 in 
fevers that inſenſbility : and weakneſs are unite], and eſpecially if the 
weakneſs was extreme from the firſt attack, we may then look on 
things as in the moſt dangerous ſituation. 
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In paralytic diſeaſes the diforder does not affect the general circu- 
lation, nor diſturb the motions of the vaſcular ſyſtem; and hence it 
is, that theſe diſeaſes often laſt for years, without deſtroying life; 
but in the weakneſs which is febrile, and which is occaſioned by the 
diſorder of both ſyſtems, unleſs freedom and equability in reſpect of 
the circulation and diſtribution thoughout the whole be reſtored in 


due time, life cannot poſſibly ſubſiſt under ſuch united interruption 
and diſturbance. 
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HE HALO ſymptom to weakneſs is ſpaſm, when the muſ- 

. cular parts of the body are found to exert unuſual and unna- 
tural degrees of ſtrength, and contract themſelves in oppoſition to 
the power of the will: at ſome times theſe violent and involuntary 


_ ations of the muſcles are accompanied with ſevere pain; at other 
times with total inſenſibility. In ſome caſes, ſpaſins are joined with 


febrile ſymptoms, in others they are not attended with any diſorder 


of the vaſcular ſyſtem; and when this happens to be the caſe, ſpaſ- 


modic diſeaſes, like * eee * ny" without —_— an 


4 end to life. , 46 1 1 


The immediate cauſes of ſpaſm muſt be FR for in the nervous 
ſyſtem, and, we may preſume, are the oppoſites to thoſe which 
produce weakneſs and relaxation : hence we fay, that ſpaſms ariſe 


from an intenſeneſs of motion, or an irregular diſtribution of the 


nervous fluid into different ſets of muſcular faſciculi; too much of 


this fluid being diſtributed to any particular ſet of muſcles, we may 


preſume, will cauſe theſe to contract with too much force, and exert 
unnatural degrees of ſtrength; and as all the muſcles of the body, 


_ .excepting a very few, are placed in pairs, the one to counteract and 


balance the other, when therefore at any time the equilibrium hap- 
pens to be deſtroyed between antagoniſt muſcles from an irregular 


and unequal ſupply of the proper enlivening fluids, then immediately 
violent and involuntary contractions will take place on the one part, 


while weakneſs and relaxation will ſucceed on the other. 
As a certain degree of fulneſs and tenſion in the vaſcular ſyſtem 


is abſolutely neceſſary for enabling the muſcles to exert their proper 


powers, ſo when the veſſels are at any time ſuddenly emptied, - and 
allowed to collapſe, not only weakneſs of the muſcles in general will 
enſue, but very often ſpaſms take place, no doubt from the irregular 

et krelaxation 
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relaxation of the motory fibres; whence the equillbrium between the 
antagoniſt muſcles comes to be deſtroyed, . i | 


As we can know nothing of the made of action reſpitting t the 
immediate cauſes of this intenſeneſs of motion or irregular diſtri- 
bution, we are obliged to content ourſelves by making uſe of the 
term Stimulus, by which we mean every thing that, on being applied 
to the living ſolids, excites extraordinary motion. Theſe ſtimuli occa- 
fion ſpaſm, either in the muſcular parts to which they are immedi- 
ately applied; as for inſtance, the ſplinters of a fractured tibia will 
ſometimes raiſe convulſions in the muſeles of the leg, or they ereate 
the ſpaſm in muſcles that are diſtant, and to all appearance uncon- 


nected with the nerves where the ſtimulus is applied; as when worms 


or acrid matters, acting upon the nerves of the inteſtines, raiſe con- 
vulſions in the muſcles of the limbs and trunk of the body; or 
laſtly, ſtimuli may caufe ſpaſms when applied to the: nerves at their 
origin within the cranium, as when ſharp pieces of a fractured ſcull 
are forced in upon the brain. 

Beſide things which act mechanically in conſequence of ther, "Ho , 
angular points, as in the. inſtances juſt now mentioned, there are- 
other ſtimulating ſubſtances of various ſorts, which will be conſidered. 
particularly i in a future chapter. 


The conſequences of ſpaſm will be proportionally diftreſſing. and 
dangerous, according to its. violence, extent, and düration; weak- 


neſs in different degrees always enſues, proceeding, as we ſuppoſe, 


from the waſte and' diſſipation of the ſubtile fluid. 

Spaſm forms the diſtinguiſhing and predominant ſymptom in a 
certain order of diſeaſes; in fome of which the muſcles remain in a 
ſtate of involuntary and violent contraction, in the others the muſcles 

are agitated with alternate contractions and relaxations, in oppoſition 
to every effort of the will. Some of theſe diſeaſes are accompanied 
with pain, ſome are free from this diſtreſſing. addition, and ſome are 


attended with total inſenſibility. 
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rity, in regard to the diſtribution of the ſubtile fluid through this ſet 
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TNSENSIRI LITY, like every other ſymptom, has its ſeveral 
degrees, which n muſt be more or leſs diſtreſſing and dangerous, 
| according to its duration and: violence, and alſo according to the degree 
of diſorder i in the vaſcular ſyſtem, which accompanies the privation | 
of power in the nervous, particularly in that part of it which is 
allotted for ſenſation; for here the reader is to obſerve, that there 


Wag 2 diſtinction 1 propofed. with reſpect to the nerves;. and- that we: 
| inclined to follow the old phyſiologiſts, who allege that there is one 


ſet of nerves which. i is diſtributed in a particular manner, and ſpent 


on the muſcular fibres; while the other i 18 beſtowed and appropriated. 
to the ſeveral organs of ſenſe. 


Though it be impoſſible to obſerve any fenſible difference Between 
the two ſets of nexves, yet, as the diſtinction enables us, in a more 
fatisfactory manner, to make out the theory of the nervous ſymp- 
toms, it will not be amiſs to retain it. Thus, weakneſs and ſpaſm may 
be held as morbid affections of the motory nerves; their actual cauſes. 
being either remiſſneſs and ſuſpenſion, or intenſeneſs and irregula-- 


of filaments; while, on this hypotheſis, pain and inſenſibility muſt: 
be looked on as diſorders of the- ſenſitive nerves; pain, ariſing from 


an intenſeneſs, or exceſs of vibratory motion; and inſenſibility, from: 


a remiſineſs, or ſuſpenſion. of the ſame: with reſpect to. the inſenſi- 
bility of particular limbs. or organs, we often can trace it to. its: 
ſource, and find it owing to a compreſſien of the nerves which lead 


do theſe affected parts, hindering the ſupply of enlivening fluid; but 


when the inſenſibility is general, we muſt ſuppoſe the fault to lie- 


within the cranium. In fact, it has appeared from diſſections, that: 


collections 
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collections of water in the ventricles, . 8 between the Foldings of 
the brain; blood extravaſated in the Ame places; - depreſſion of the 
ſcull; and the enlargement or ſtuffing up of the blood-veſſels and 
ſinuſes, have, in different ſubjects, compreſſed the medullary part of 
the brain, and hindered the free diſtribution, or perhaps. Wen, on --: 
the nervous fluid, ** 


* 


There are many caſes, however, where the loſs' 5 ſenſation can- 
not be traced to ſuch evident ſources, and where it will be faund TW * 
. depend on ſome diſorder of the nerves beſtowed on the ſtomach arid 
inteſtines, which are overloaded with different offenſive matters; ſo 
that here we muſt content ourſelves with recurring to the word 

Sympathy. e N ' 


Inſenſibility will ſometimes be general, while the power of the 
muſcles appears to be not much impaired, particularly i in a diſeaſe, 
which however is a very uncommon one, called the catalepſy: by. 
here the patients ſeem. abſolutely dead with reſpect to the impreſſions 
of all external objects; while, nevertheleſs, the muſcles have power 
ſufficient to ſupport the weight of the body, and to preſerve the limbs 
in any particular poſture that the byſtanders chooſe to place them. 
But, in general, the motory nerves are diſordered, at the ſame time 
that the ſenſitive become incapable of exerting their natural powers; 
and the muſcles either grow paralytic, or are agitated with convul- | 
ſive motions. Thus it is in the apoplexy, the paraplegia, the hemi- 
plegia, and the epilepſy, where inſenſibility is always accompanied 
with either atonia or ſpaſm; and in violent fevers the loſs of ſtrength, 
(which is one of the firſt ſymptoms) as they draw to a cloſe, and the 

veſſels of the brain come to be loaded and over-diſtended, is generally 
-accompanied by different degrees ol inſenſibility. | 
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7 HEN tes 1 the 'moderate and uſual impreſſions of external 


. objects give -uneaſineſs, the ſymptom is by ſome writers 


termed Erethiſm, though with more Propriety it may be termed 
Hyperæfheſia, or ſuperſenſation.. N 


* 


We are not to confound this ſpecies ofnorhid affection with pain, 
which the mind always feels, ſo as to refer to ſome particular part 
of the body, ſuppoſed to be injured, or to ſuffer violence: whereas 


- byperzſtheſia implies a general: uneaſineſs, throughout the whole 
frame. . 


* 


We fometimes meet with caſes wherein a Tar uy organ of ſenſe 


ſhall be ſo affected, that it cannot bear the uſual impreſſions without 
uneaſineſs; - and wherein the eye, for inſtance, ſhall be offended with 
a moderate degree of light, and the ear with moderate degrees of 


ſound: beſides, in ſome conſtitutions, we may obſerve a certain de- 


gree of erethiſm, which ſeems natural, and where the body is remark- 


ably ſuſceptible of the power of every thing chat can ſtimulate or 


irritate, in the ſame manner as we often ſee degrees of inſenſibility 
peculiar to certain eonſtitutions, wherein the powers of ſenſe, both in- 
ternal and external, ſhall be remarkably dull and languid. 

But when erethiſm is ſo prevalent as to riſe into a ſymptom, it is 
one of the moſt diſtreſſing that has yet been conſidered; and, accord- 
ingly, thoſe diſeaſes wherein it makes a part, unleſs it be but in an- 


inferior degree, are of the moſt violent and fatal kind. In the hy- 


drophobia, which ſeldom allows the patient to ſurvive ſo long as four 
days, erethiſm 1s one of the diſtinguiſhing and predominant ſymp- 
toms; inferior degrees of it are met with in maniacal, hyſterical, 
and hypochondriacal caſes, and in nervous fevers. 

3 As 
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As to the immediate eaules, or thoſe changes in the ftate of. e 
e frame, that give ziſe to this increaſe of ſenſibility, there 
-can be no abſurdity in ſaying) that at muſt be referred to a general 
intenſeneſs of motion, or general exceſs of vibration, throughout 
thoſe nerves which are deſtined for the purpoſes, of ſenſation's And 
if it .can be an admiſſible. ſuppoſition, that there may be .a ſuper- 
| abundance of nervous fluid, we might aſſign, that ſometimes as the 
cauſe of hyperzſtheſia, in like manner ,as weakneſs and inſenſibility- 


might often be aſcribed to a deficiency of that flame ſubtile matter. 


If this ſymptom be of: any conſiderable duration, it muſt neceſſarily 


be followed by delirium, which is the fifteenth and lat * I: 
which were enumerated. | 
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of Delirium. 


Y the nonkl N we underſtand that general diſorder of the 
mental faculties, which, in oppoſition to the tenth condition 
of ob health, hinders a man from perceiving juſtly, and judging 

truly, while at the ſame time the powers of memory and imagina- 
tion are confuſed and perverted. 


There are different ſpecies and degrees of detirium, which it is 
unneceſſary to diſtinguiſh at preſent; what we are now to conſider, 
are thoſe changes in the corporeal frame, which may be held as the 
cauſes of this diſorder in the mental faculties; for though in caſes 
of pure delirium nothing appears amiſs with reſpect to the body, yet | 
if the healthy exerciſe of the memory, imagination and judgment 
depends, as we preſume i it does, on the equable, free, and moderate 
diſtribution and vibration of the ſubtile fluid, in that part of the ner- 
vous ſyſtem which conſtitutes the organs of internal ſenſe; when at 
any time this diſtribution and vibration ſhall become irregular, or is 
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raiſed above the healthy rate, theſe faculties of the mind will be diſ- 


ordered; for a ſimilar reaſon, that the moſt dexterous performer muſt 


ceaſe to have the power of Producing either melody or harmony 
from a harpſichord, whole” firings are not well adjuſted or properly 
wound up and in tune. | Such, we preſume, are the immediate or actual 


cauſes of delirium : as to the contingent or poſſible cauſes, ſome of 


them relate to the mind itſelf, abſtraQly conſidered, and often ariſe 
from deep thinking, or intenſe application to ahſtruſe ſtudies; vio- 
lent paſſions, and other affections of the ſoul, frequently produce 


not only delirium, but alſo 6ccafion evident. and permanent changes N 


with regard even to the appearance of the external habit. 


Delirium i is a complaint extremely frequent i in fevers; it is eſſen- 
| tial to an inflammation of the brain or meninges; and often makes 
che diſtinguiſhing and predominant ſymptom i in a certain order of 
- diſeaſes wherein there 3 is not any mixture of fever. 


CHAP. XIX. 


en, from the foregoing Inquiry concerning the general Symptoms 


of Diſeaſes. 


ox that we have 1 gone through all the fifteen general ſymp- 
toms, ſome one or more of which we may expect to meet 
with in different degrees and proportions in all diſeaſes whatever, it 
appears that they are all immediately to be referred to diſordered 
motions in the nervous and vaſcular ſyſtems; for, as perfect health 


depends on the moderate, equable, and free circulation and diſtribu- 


tion of the animal fluids, ſo we find that diſeaſes which are the oppo- 
ſites to, or deviations from the conditions of perfect health, are ſo 
many changes in reſpect of the motions, either of the ſubtile fluid 
of the nerves, whoſe ſource i is from the brain; or of the blood, and 


thoſe different humours which are ſeparated from it, and flow 
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bug all the nd of wn Aut have * e for their 


cente r. 


When we take a review of all the immediate or aftual cauſes of the. 
fifteen general ſymptoms, we find that every one of them, unleſs 
perhaps exceſſive heat be ſometimes excepted, either depends folely 


on changes in the nervous ſyſtem, | or is a nervous affection, mixed 


with diſorder of the vaſcular fyſtem. Hence we may clearly under- 


ſtand, chat as the motions of the nervous ſyſtem are totally exempted 


from any known hydraulic laws, how extremely fallacious, and; 
we may venture to ſay, dangerous, all thoſe theories muſt be which 
are founded on meaſuring the diameters of veſſels, and caleulating 
che force and velocity of the circulating fluids, fince nothing is more 


apt to lead people into erroneous ſchemes of praQtice, than deductions 
drawn from ſuch falſe, or, at beſt, uncertain premiſes, 


Phyſic muſt not lay claim to mathematical certainty, and its ; pro- 


feſſors ſhould content themſelves t to remain within the lines by which 


Having thus explained the nature, . out the W 


and, as far as we. could, from the help afforded by phyſiology, ſettled 


what are the immediate cauſes of the different ſpecies of general mor- 
bid affection, we ſhall now endeavour to explain the remote or 
poſſible cauſes, which may occaſionally co-operate with morbific 


ne of the 8 in producing diſcaſes. 


CHAP. 


* 
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CHAP. 7. 2 


5 5 


07 the remote, or poſſible cage of Diſc ke 


THAT pathologiſts have treated of under the titles of gnorhi 

ſimpliciores, and morbi ſimpliciſſimi, whether they refer to 
the ſolids or to the fluids, have been rather improperly ſo termed, 
becauſe the word Morbus, ſtrictly ſpeaking, implies an aſſemblage of 
diſtreſſing ſenſations, or of inabilities; we are therefore not to con- 
ſider theſe morbi ſimpliciores as actual diſeaſes, but only hold them 
as poſſible cauſes, or as morbific diſpoſitions, that may concur in 


produeing pain, fickneſs, weakneſs, or ſome other n of morbid 
diſtreſs or affection. 


We mall begin with the morbific aka. 5 the Glid Sis 
regarded ſimply as a 8 


The different degrees of ſtrength in > ani hawks 8 ao are 
conic as unconnected with that enlivening principle which en- 
ables them to exert the powers peculiar to living creatures, muſt 


conſiſt in. the different ue of coheſion n the conſtituent 
particles. REL 


Of whatever a0 e this . of . e _ Ibo it is liable 
to change, being ſometimes deficient, and ſometimes redundant; 
hence debility, ſoftneſs, and relaxation on the one hand, and rpg | 
hardneſs, and rigidity on the other. 


But when we take into n the lining ſolids « or 3 
endued with life, we ſhall find that the animating powers may be 
exerted, fo as either to riſe above or fink below the healthy ſtandard. 
When we conſider what muſt follow from the exceſs or defect of 
the cementing principle ! in the folids, conſidered as inert, and alſo 


M 2 — what 
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what effects muſt enſue from an exceſs or defect in the exertion of 
the powers wherewith theſe fibres are animated, we ſhall then under- 
ſtand the nature of the © morbi vaſorum minimorum, ſeu ſolidorum 
% continentium,” (as they are called by Boerhaave and Gaubius). 


For weakneſs, relaxation, and inſenſibility, combined together, 
will naturally tend to produce remiſſneſs of the - animal motions, 
| whence coldneſs, languor, and a defect of the abſorbent power in 
the lymphatic veins, together with a dilatation of the pores, and 
open orifices of the ſmalleſt-arteries, allowing the contained fluids to 
tranſude, or fall aſide into the cellular interſtices, creating ſwellings, 
and accumulations of various humours, in different places; while, 
on the other hand, too great ſtrength and rigidity, with too much 
ſenſibility, will naturally tend to produce intenſeneſs in the animal 
motions; whence exceſſive heat, pain, reſtleſſneſs, and all the vari- 
ous ſpecies of diſtreſs which make up thoſe dileaſes, wherein there i = 
a febrile commotion or inflammation. | 


Theſe are ſome of the peculiarities Which conſtitute the different 
temperaments, as they have been called, and which the old phyſio- 
logiſts referred ſolely to the fluids; naming them according to the 
ſuppoſed predominancy of one or other of the four capital humours, 
languineous, phlegmatic, bili 10us, or melancholic, but which are 
now reſolved i into x ho Gifferent TOY * combigatons of {ages 
and ſenſibility.” 28106 


(x.) Much ſtrength of veſſels, and much fendibility; conflitate a 
temperament analogous to what the ancients underſtood by the ſan- 
guineous. (2.) Little ſtrength, with much ſenſibility, forms the 
hyſteric temperament,” and anſwers in ſome meaſure to their bilious.- 
(3.) Great ſtrength and little ſenſibility coincides with the melan- 
cholic. While, (4.) Little ſenſibility joined to weak veſſels conſti- 
tutes the phlegmatic temperament of the old writers. | 
310 3 TY . 
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Having thus pointed out the morbific diſpoſitions of the parts 
containing, we are next to conſider thoſe of the parts contained. 
The animal fluids conſiſt of particles eſſentially different, which 


act on each other by attractive or repellent powers; hence . are 
capable of forming a variety of combinations. 


There is much diverſity of opinion concerning morbific changes 
in the animal fluids, which have generally been held as the ſources 
of all diſeaſes; and many are the theories which have been formed 
from the days of the Galeniſts, when the four humours were be- 
lieved to have exiſtence, down to thoſe wherein the chemiſts accounted 
for every thing from their principles of ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury; 
acid and alkali; and until the mechanical phyſiologiſts fancied that 
Ti they ſaw cubes and ſpheres, darts and wedges, in the animal 
— fluids, 


But the ill conſequence of all ſuch theories is, that they influence 
practice, and are too apt to turn our attention ſolely to the correction 
or expulſion of ſome particular offenſive humour or matter, of 
which we form an imaginary notion; neglefting to obſerve the 
efforts of nature, or {lighting that knowledge which is the reſult of 
experience. 5 | 


The term Acrimony includes all thoſe morbific matters, which, 
being mixed with the blood, either deſtroy its healthy craſis, ſtimu- 
late the living ſolids, or corrode the inert. 


| As the theory of theſe morbific combinations has always been held 
a neceſſary part of the pathology, we ſhall here give a ſhort {ſketch 
of it, as laid down by Gaubius, who is one of the lateſt, and ſup- 
poſed to be the beſt writer on this branch; not that we look on his 
diſtinctions as of much uſe in practice; it being very ſeldom that 
we can fairly deduce diſeaſes from the kinds of acrimony which he 
has 2 out. 


| Ganhine 
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Gaubius makes five diviſions of acrimony the acid, the pure 
alcaline, the putrefactive, the muriatic, and the ammoniacal; and 
he enumerates particularly the ſeveral ſpecies of diftreſs that may 
ariſe, ſuppoſing theſe different acrimonies as actually een in 
the fluids. 


1. The acid acrimony, by attracting and uniting with the aqueous, 
ſuppreſſing the inflammable, and diſſolving the earthy particles of the ; 
Avids, will cauſe paleneſs, coldneſs, and ſoftneſs of the ſolid parts, 
with languor and remiſſneſs in the vital motions; whence ſtagnation 


and corruption of the humours, producing puſtules, ulcerations, 
itching, and pain. 


2. The alcaline acrimony, which alſo deſtroys the craſis of the 
blood, will melt down its earthy and oily particles, irritate the liv- 


ing ſolids, and corrode the ſides of the veſſels, thus creating ſpaſms, 
and producing extravaſation, and diſcharges of different humours, 


according to the nature of the canals, whole texture is thus deſtroyed 
or injured. 


2. Ihe putrid acrimony, (which 3 is not to be confounded with the 
pure alcaline) when it takes place in the conſtitution, is the moſt 
deſtructive of all; it deſtroys the viſcidity of the blood, and renders 
it unfit for the purpoſes of life; weakens and irritates the living 
ſolids, and corrodes og e r the inert; hence a total perver- 
ſion and diſturbance of the whole ceconomy of vital motions, neither 
conquerable by art or nature. 


4. The muriatic acrimony, ariſing from the uſe of too much ſalt 
with our food, is ſaid to cauſe, particularly, itching, redneſs of the 
ſkin, puſtules and ulceration, waſting of the fleſh, and ſometimes 
ſtiffneſs of the joints, and inflexibility of the muſcular fibres, 


5. Similar effects will ariſe from the ammoniacal acrimony, which 


is ſuppoſed to be the conlequence of a preternatural retention of the | 


8 ſaline. 
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faline part of the Auids, from an obſtruction or Spins of the natu- 
ral diſcharges. ' 


All this 18 perfectly fſtematical, and does very well to read; but 
when we come to look for theſe different ſpecies of acrimony in our 


patients, we hall not often be able either to find out or r diſtinguiſh 
them. 


We 1 indeed that. the ſmall-pox, the meaſles, as the lues 

venerea, ariſe from ſome peculiar ſubtile matter, which we find by 

experience will always produce theſe diſeaſes, and no other ſpecies; 

but the qualities of this matter we cannot poſſibly deſcribe nor deter- 
mine; for who, can tell what ſhape, colour, magnitude, taſte or 

ſmell the particles are of, which are capable of producing any one 

of the diſeaſes juſt now mentioned. Therefore, it will turn to moſt 


— 


advantage, never to attempt inveſtigating the peculiar nature of the 
different kinds of acrimony, for that would be pure loſs of time; 
but having once found out what ate the marks and ſigns which ſhew 
the exiſtence of any particular kind of morbific matter, let us adhere 
to them, and then endeavour to learn from experience what the 
effects are which ſuch matter generally produces, and what the me- 
thods of correcting or expelling it; thus we ſhall be enabled to do 


real ſervice, whereas, by following the ſcholaſtic method, we ſhall be 
apt to fall into dangerous miſtakes. 


For example; a perſon comes with all the a which the patho». | 
logical. writers tell us denote the predominancy of the acid acrimony 3 "0 
he is pale, languid, and broken out in a variety of puſtules. _ 
Now, if we ſhould, without further i inquiry, ſet about the cure 
of this perſon, by ordering alcaline ſalts, or abſorbent earths, or ſuch 
other things as we might imagine would conquer this offenſive acid, 
we ſhould perhaps preſcribe to very little purpoſe ; for, upon cloſe 
examination, we may chance to find that the patient, inſtead of an 


acid 
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acid acrimony, has his fluids corrupted by the venereal virus; we 
therefore ſhall think no more of the antacids, but proceed to correct 
and expel the particular morbific matter which has the peculiar pro- 
perty of producing the lues venerea, by ſuch Wr as have been 


found by experience to anſwer that end. 


Leet us therefore content ourſelves to denominate the morbific mat- 
ter from the diſeaſe which it is known ſpecifically to produce, and be 
under no concern whether we know or do not know what its other 


qualities are, provided we can tell when it is preſent what effects 
will enſue, and what things will correct or expel it: the advantages 


of this method will beſt appear from an example. 


One perſon complains of pains about the j joints, with loſs of ap- 
petite, languor, and uneaſineſs in the ſtomach; another complains 
of pains which chiefly affect the middle part of the bones, and rage 
with greateſt violence in the night-ſeaſon, being exaſperated by the 


warmth of, the bed; together with the other complaints already 
mentioned. Now, here we ſhall find, on weighing the obſervations . 


that have been handed down to us, that one ſpecies of pain ariſes 
from an arthritic matter, and the other from the ſyphilitic ; no man 


can tell what either the one or the other morbific matter is like, whe- 


ther it tends to the alcaline or acid nature; but we know from expe- 
rience, that if the one can be thrown upon the joints, ſo as to pro- 
duce a ſharp fit of pain, or if the other can be corrected by mercury, 


that then both patients will ſoon come to enjoy perfect health: 


therefore, inſtead of referring the cauſes of theſe diſeaſes to the acid, 


the alcaline, or the muriatic acrimony, and ſearching for things to 


counteract and oppoſe theſe imaginary cauſes, we ſhall immediately 


preſcribe ſuch things to the firſt patient as have been found to aſſiſt 


nature in the effort of expelling the arthritic matter; and to the 
ſecond, ſuch as we know to be capable of correcting and ſubduing 


the venereal virus. 


; Theſe 
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"Theſe morbific matters which are found capable of producing, 
| occaſionally, particular ſpecies of diſeaſes, are of two ſorts. I. Such 
as are native, and ſeem to ariſe in the body ſpontaneouſly. And, 
2. Such as are adventitious, and come from without; being received 
into the body either by infection, which implies the tranſmiſſion of 
ſome exceedingly ſubtile matter from one body to another without 
touching; or by contagion, which means the tranſmiſſion of a ſubtile 

matter, requiring however that there be a real contact. 


To the firſt head belong thoſe kinds of morbific matter, which are 
| capable of producing the gout, the rheumatiſm, the ſcurvy, the ſcro- 
fula, and the cancer. 


To the ſecond belong all thoſe amazingly ſubtile matters, uſually 
termed miaſmata, which are found capable of ſpreading through the 
_ atmoſphere, and communicating the plague and other infectious 
fevers known by different names, the dyſentery, the hooping cough, 
&c. as alſo the ſaliva of mad animals, the venom of vipers, and 
other noxious creatures; the matter of the lues venerea, ſcabies, and 
ſome other cutaneous diſeaſes. 


Every one of theſe different W of morbific matter, which have 
been enumerated, witl, when generated in the body, or received 
from without, produce the ſpecies of diſeaſe peculiar to it, only with 
thoſe varieties that happen from the different circumſtances of age, 
fex, and conſtitution, provided the body be, at the particular time, 
in a diſpoſition for being acted upon by the morbific matter; for ſuch 
1s the order of nature, that the diſeaſes, which all theſe different kinds 
of acrimony are occaſionally capable of Producing, require not only 
the preſence of the morbific matter, but alſo ſome certain concurrence 
and diſpoſition in the ſtate of the corporeal frame before the particu- 
lar diſeaſe can be actually formed. We do not pretend to explain 
the nature of theſe concurrent diſpoſitions, but reſt contented with 
che certainty of the fact: thus, it is univerſally Known, that the 
= | ſmall- 
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; ſmall-pox, the meaſles, and the hooping-cough, ſcarcely ever ſeize- 
the ſame perſon twiee; but who is there that can even form a rea- 
ſonable gueſs at the nature of the alterations which are made in the- 
| body, and leave it ſo diſpoſed, that the ſatne ſpecies of morbific mat- 
ter ſhall not have the power of producing the ſame diſturbance in the: 
animal ceconomy a ſecond time? And thus it frequently happens, 
that perſons of the ſame family ſhall be inoculated for the ſmall- 
pox at the ſame hour, and with all apparent circumſtances alike, . 
and yet one ſhall take the infection, and the other eſcape it: the 
ſame thing may be obſerved with reſpe& to other infectious, or 
even contagious diſeaſes; in regard to which, ſome people are now- 
and then found fo happy as to want the peculiar diſpoſition which is 
neceſſary to concur with the morbific matter before the diſeaſe can be 
produced. | 
| Since theſe morbific matters ſeem to be eſſentially different, and 
to poſſeſs peculiar powers of producing changes i in the living body, 
which, ſo far as the circumſtances of age, ſex, and conſtitution 
will allow, are invariable and uniform, it follows, that were we ſo 
happy as to find out things endowed with virtues to counteract the 
different ſpecies of morbific matter, we ſhould then prevent the ill 
effects of each. But unfortunately for mankind, this has hitherto 
een done with regard only io a few; for, if we except the morbific 
matter in certain kinds of fever, the ſcorbutic virus, and that which 
is known to produce the lues venerea, we cannot ſay that the art of : 
phyſic is in poſſeſſion of any certain remedies; with reſpect to theſe 
diſeaſes, indeed, experience has furniſhed us with means that ſcarcely 
ever fail, if applied in time, and with tolerable care and attention. 


But what has been done with regard to the diſeaſes juſt now men- 
tioned, may, for any thing we can ſay to the contrary, be done in 
reſpect of more, and ought to encourage us in the hope, that in time 
ſomewhat may be ſtruck out that mall cure even the gout and 


cancer; ; 
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eins for tertible as the vifäs of 4 cancer may be, it * not more 
ſo than the venereal was, until ptäckitioners happily diſcovered the 
1 powers of guaiacum and mereitry; Otticciardini, the celebrated 
Llallan hiſtoriart, who was an eye. witneſs, relates, that the lues venerea, 
| years after it firſt broke otit in Eürpe, proved fatal to a 
- multitude of both ſexes atid all Ages; many became ſo horribly diſ- 
figured, that they remained uſeleſs, and fubjed | to almoſt perpetual 
| Pains, and-the beſt part of thoſe Who ſeemed to be cured, ſoon 
relapſed into the fame miſery. If i it had ſo happened then that a 
| ſpecific remedy had not been found out until this day, how many 
| thouſands of people muft have periſhed in a more ſhoc ing condition 
than by the moſt inveterate cancer? But to return. 


If we ſuppoſe the morbific matter, be it of what nature ever to 
Ea be Sy ſeated in the cavities of the cellular ſyſtem, whoſe ſides are 
made up of inert fibres and lamellæ, and not at all mixed with the 
nervous fluid, nor with the blood and other humours contained in 
the vaſcular ſyſtem, we may in ſuch caſe: conceive, that noxious mat- 
ters may be preſent, and yet produce no ſenſible or apparent changes 
 / in'r6gdrd to health. Thus, we know from the Practice of inoeu- 
mting che ſmall-pox, that the variolous matter will remain for. eight 
or ten days in the body without ſhewing itſelf, and the ſaliva of a 
mad dog may be inſinuated through a wound of the #kin, and yet 
many weeks; nay ſometimes months, may re before any vr. 
tome of the hydrophobia ſhall appear. 
Why the one kind of morbific matter mould ſhew ieſelf fo much 
ſddner than the other, is an affair for which it is impoſſible to 
Ane any intelligible reaſon, any more than why the ſaliva of a 
7g ſhould bring on a hydrophobia, or the matter of the 
Ld fal- Pos pox thri . a berſos in into a fever, and cover OP ih ge 
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It 18: the ſame thing with reſpect to every other ſpecies of morbifie 
matter; ſo long as they are confined to the cellular ſyſtem, they 
never raiſe any one of the fifteen. general ſymptoms; and for the 


reaſons already laid down, if any particular kind of acrimonwus- 
or morbific matter can be ſeparated from the general maſs. of fluids,. 
and be thrown out aft the; circulation; that is, from the vaſcular: 
into the cellular ſyſtem; the: irritation. which was occaſioned by, its- 
flimulus. W Rs pd. of e all * See e on: 


5 This 45 the way that «clief comes in many Aleaſes, from che v vari- 


ous kinds of effloreſcence and cutaneous eruption; for in all theſe 
caſes, the offenſive particles, by the efforts of nature, and ſome 

| inexplicable procels with reſpect to the inteſtine motion of the fluids, , f 
are. ſeparated. from the maſs in circulation, and either forced out on 
ſuffered to eſeape through ruptured veſſels, or to tranſude through TY59 
the pores which are in the-coats of the arteries, and. thus are depoſited 8 
in the cellular. cavities, where they lie among inert ene wirbout 1 


raiſing further diſorder. 2 


All theſe morbific matters Ahh "ard kicker fn Ron 3 of are 
e to exiſt in che general maſs of fluids; but diſeaſes are often 


produced by vitiated humours 406 other matters retained or accumu- 
lated in che firſt paſſages. n OS 1 112 
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: Frei 3 
with much attention, this accumulation of noxious n 


* 
2 1 


different parts of the body, with great ſucceſs, and has eg follow! ec 
in his inquiry by the late Dr, Mhrtt. 


From theſe obſervations it appears, that almoſt every THY" of 36k 
diſorder, wich reſpect to che animal motions, may ariſe. from the 


retention - | 


Hoffman Hott kivve bow ths firſt who eee 4 


tters in ts 
alimentary canal, and ſhewed it to be the ſource of many diſeaſes; © 


he has traced the ſympathies which obtain between the ſtomach and 
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retention or accumulation of morbific matters in the alimentary 
canal, as well as from different ſpecies of acrimony in the fluids at 


large; but the great difference between the diſeaſes which depend on 


this ſympathy. and thofe- which. ariſe from faults in the fluids is, 
that theſe ſympathetic diſeaſes are more within the power-of art, and 


much oftner cured, than the others, which are termed. idiopathic. 


The terms Cacochylia and Saburra are uſed to denote the general 


accumulation of offenſive matters in the alimentary canal, and they 


are diſtinguiſhed into five different kinds: 1. The acid ſaburra. 


. The bitter. 3, The n 4. The * And, 5. The 
empyreumatic. 


The general 5 of the ai 2 oak {apy 7 


the ſtomach's being ſo loaded, are uſually loſs of appetite, nauſea, 


pain, weight and fulneſs of the ſtomach, pain of the head, languor 
and weakneſs :.. but the particular complaints which are apt to enſue 


from each ſpecies: of ſaburra are as follow: 


Firſt; the acid ſaburra will ocaſionally ond Gin belchings, 
ſwelling, tenſion, heat and pain in the ſtomach, heavineſs and pain 


in the head, cough, Wien coſtiveneſs, and ſometimes looſeneſs and 


teneſmus. 


The bitter ſaburra will be JE to give the fenſition of a bitter taſte 


in the mouth; cauſe immoderate thirſt; heat and pain in the ſto» 


mach; vomiting of yellow or greeniſh matter; and violent purg- 

ing, with griping.; and diſcharges of ſharp and acrid humour; the 
whole generally accompanied or followed by a yellowiſh tinge in the 
whites of the eyes, and all over the body. 


The inſipid and tough phlegm, which conſtitates the third ſpecies 
of ſaburra, produces clamminefs in the mouth, deſtroys the appetite; 
favours the generation of worms, gives riſe to abundance of flatulent 


matter; and when this is diſcharged upwards, the taſte and ſmell of 
the. 


= 
; j 
2 } 
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the laſt thing that was ſwallowed will come up ſtrong, and but little 
changed, while a ſenſe of men will mann be felt about the 
region of the ſtomach. _ 


As putrid kind of taſte in the mouth, with gatulent eructations of 
the lame flavour, weight at the ſtomach, oppreſſion about the præ- 
cordia, weakneſs, ſickneſs, vomitings of fetid matter, and purging 


of the ſame, will be apt to ſucceed an accumulation of the fourth 
ſpecies, or putrid ſaburra. 


The rancid, or empyreumatic ſaburra, will be productive of 
belchings of ſharp oily matter, like fried oil or butter, of violent 
heat, and pain in the ſtomach, with gripings, ſickneſs, oppreſſion, 
and nauſea; and this [pecies of ſaburra is eſteemed a pretty ſure ſign 
and forerunner of the gout. 


We may reckon want of ſufficient bodily exerciſe, profuſe dis 
charges of blood, or of any ſecreted humour; great attention of mind 
to a particular object; violent and long - continued paſſions; all, as 
general cauſes of cacochylia: but when we come to inquire into the 
accumulation of the ſeveral ſpecies of ſaburra, we ſhall find things 
that particularly favour the production of one rather than of the other. 


And firſt, the generation of acid ſaburra will be apt to take place, 
if the food be retained too long in the ſtomach, whether from a 
weakneſs in the muſcular fibres of its coats, or by the neglect of 
proper bodily exerciſe, on account of a particular buſineſs or profeſ— 
ſion, or from mere inattention; for thus the mixture of food and 
digeſtive fluids, which naturally ought to run through a real fermen- 
tatory proceſs, may poſlibly ſtay in the ſtomach, or ſmaller inteſtines, 
until the firſt or ſweet ſtage of fermentation be paſſed through, and 
until the alimentary mixture ſhall get into the ſecond or ſour ſtage; 
and this will be ſtill more favoured by feeding on fuch things as are 
1lready in a ſtate of acidity, or which are prone to run quickly into 


the 
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the ſour ſtage of fermentation, ſuch as milk, all the common fruits 
and farinaceous ſubſtances: hence it is eaſy to foretell what ſort of 
people will be moſt liable to ſuffer from the ſour ſpecies of ſaburra. 
The oppoſite to this, which is the putrid, may be generated from 
feeding too much on animal ſubſtances, without the proper mixture 
of vegetables, and from the too long delay of putreſcent materials in 
the firſt paſſages; whence they may even paſs beyond the ſour ftage 
of fermentation, and proceed to the third or putrid ſtage, * then | 
they muſt of neceſſity produce ſickneſs and nauſea. 


The bitter ſaburra will be generated when there is too great a 


ſecretion of bile; or when it is delayed t too long 1 in the duodenum, 
and riſes into the ſtomach. 


Fo ko tough inſipid ſaburra appears to be owing to an over- ſecre- 
tion of the mucus, which is naturally deſtined to lubricate and 
defend the inſide of the whole alimentary canal; this is generally 
found in relaxed habits, and in hard drinkers, brought on, no 
doubt, from the continual ſtate of irritation in which the excretory 


ducts of the mucous glands are kept, by the repeated affuſion of 


ſtimulating liquors. 


This ſuperabundance of mucus will be apt to deſtroy the dillovent 
power of the digeſtive fluids, and thus hinder digeſtion ; and if fat. 
or oily ſubſtances be taken into the ſtomach, while in this ſtate, they 
will remain unmixed with the watery part of the food ; and turning 


| ſharp from the mere heat of the place, will produce the rancid, or 
empyrheumatie ſpecies of ſaburra. 


Though the greater number of the diſeaſes which afflict the human 
body originally ſpring from ſources already mentioned, yet there are 
other poſſible cauſes which may produce different ſpecies of morbid 


affection, and which the ſyſtematic writers refer to what are termed 
in the medical ſchools Non-naturals. 


9 - | Vader 
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Under which title -are comprehended the influences, 1. Of the 
atmoſphere. 2. Of the food, whether ſolid or liquid. 3. Of the 
voluntary motion and reſt of the body. 4. Of ſleep and watching. 
5. Of the paſſions and affections of the mind. And, 6. Of the 
things retained'in, or diſcharged out of, the body. 


Jo take theſe in their order, we may obſerve, firſt, with reſpect to 
che influence of the weather and change of climate, that exceſs of 
heat in the atmoſphere expands the fluids, increaſes the cutaneous 
diſcharge, while it leſſens that by urine; hence a diſſipation of the 


moſt ſubtile part of the juices, producing exceſſive thirſt, reſtleſſneſt, 
n waſting of the fleſh, and loſs of ſtrength. 


It was once thought that men could not live in an atmoſphere 
heated beyond the degree of their own blood, but late obſervations 


ſhew the contrary, and that people may enjoy health when Fahren- 


heit's thermometer is up at 102, or ęven higher, provided. there be 
no miſtake in theſe accounts. 


An exceſſive cold atmoſphere i 18 ſuppoſed 1 to inſpiſſate the blood, 


checks the cutaneous diſcharges, and 1s apt to give riſe to the pain= 
ful and inflammatory diſeaſes. 


Dry weather in general is. not held to be remarkably productive 
of diſeaſes, unleſs it be joined with exceſlive heat or exceſſive cold; 
but a moiſt atmoſphere is always looked on as unwholeſome, and is 


ſuppoſed to lay the foundation of morbific changes in the fluids, 
| while it deſtroys the tone of the ſolids. 


It is to be confeſſed, however, that our knowledge concerning. the 
effects of theſe ſenſible qualities of heat and cold, moiſture and dry- 
neſs in the atmoſphere, is too vague and indeterminate to be of much 
practical uſe; for, notwithſtanding all the pains that many laborious 
men have taken to keep exact the regiſters of the weather for a long 
ſeries of years, the matter, as yet, is far from being brought to ſuch 
à degree of perfection, as to enable us to ſay, with any tolerable 

certainty, 
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certainty, what difeaſes are produced by the different kinds of wea- 
ther: we can only ſpeak of them in general terms; for as to thoſe 
particular diſeaſes which are frequently obſerved to ſeize great num- 
bers of people at certain ſeaſons, and whoſe progreſs can be traced 
from one country to another, though they are evidently ſpread by 
_ ſomewhat conveyed in the atmoſphere, yet no perſon has hitherto | 
been able to diſcover what this morbific fomewhat is; ſo that in this, 
as well as with reſpect to the other ſpecific kinds of morbific matter, 


we muſt be contented to obſerve effects without loſing time in the 
inveſtigation of cauſes, 


The injuries which may * from the ſecond claſs of the non- 
naturals have been already touched on, when we ſhewed how the 
different kinds of ſaburra might be produced; to enter into a very 
minute detail would carry us beyond the bounds which we have pre- 
ſcribed to ourſelves; however, we ſhall briefly mention the con- 


ſequences which will naturally follow when the food offends either in 
reſpect to quantity or quality. 


When the ſtomach is overloaded by an improper quantity of food, 
the motory fibres of the coats being over-diſtended, may loſe their 
power of propelling the contents, which being thus retained, will 

{well the ſtomach, occaſion ſickneſs, difficulty of breathing, and per- 
haps fainting; and if the load be not ſpeedily thrown off by vomit- 
ing, this extraordinary quantity of fermentable ſubſtances will go on 
to the acid, or even to the putrid ſtage of fermentation, and produce 

flatulent belchings, pain in the ſtomach, and ſevere gripings in the 
| inteſtines, ſometimes with and ſometimes without purging. 

On the other hand, a deficiency of proper food, or too ſevere faſt- 
ing, beſide the immediate diſtreſs which is occaſioned from not fatiſ- 
. fying the natural appetite, will render the juices in general too faline 
and acrid, which will ſoon become manifeſt in the faliva and in the 
bile: from this ſharpneſs | in the animal fluids will proceed a variety 
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of morbid diſtreſs, particularly thirſt, weakneſs, waſting of the len. 
inability to ſleep, ſpaſm, delirium, and in the end death. 


When the alimentary ſubſtantes offend, with reſpect to quality, * 
is uſually owing to their being either too acrid, too viſcid, or too 
oily; each of theſe, as hath been already ſhewn, will tend to pro- 
duce the different kinds of ſaburra; and theſe again will give riſe to 
a number of complaints formerly enumerated. 


The ſubſtances on which we feed are, or ought to be, of ſuch a 
nature, that the digeſtive organs have power to change the combi- 
nation of their inſenſible particles, in ſuch manner that they may be 
aſſimilated to, and united with, the ſubſtance of our bodies. 


But there are many things which we occaſionally take into the: 
8 either by accident or by deſign, which are not capable of 
being ſo changed or aſſimulated; ſome of theſe have the power of 
producing ſuch great and ſudden changes in the animal motions, 
that they raiſe very high degrees of morbid diſtreſs, and often de- 
ſtroy life. Theſe ſubſtances are termed poiſons, and act, ſome of 
them, by exciting the animal motions, and others by ſtifling and 
ſuſpending them. Wy xo 

Some poiſons act moſt evidently on the * ſyſtem, and acce- 
lerate or ſuſpend the motion of the general maſs of groſs fluids; 
while others peculiarly affect the nervous ſyſtem, occaſioning nauſea, 
vomiting, pain, giddineſs, loſs of licht, n, convulſions, lleepi- 
neſs, and loſs of ſenſe. 


Some again have their action determined to particular organs, and 
either promote or interrupt particular ſecretions. 


Animal poiſons, ſuch as the j juice of the viper, and other veno- 
mous reptiles, do not appear to be hurtful if taken into the ſtomach ; 
but the vegetable, as well as the mineral poiſons, are found, in gene- 
ral, to act both ways, either when —— or when introduced by 
a wound throu gh the ſkin. 


Theſe 
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Theſe vegetable or mineral ſubſtances, which are thus capable of 
producing ſuch great and ſudden changes in the animal motions, that, 
if imprudently adminiſtered, death muſt enſue, are, many of them, 
uſed in medicine, as very powerful remedies, and frequently Pro- 
duce ſalutary changes when ſkilfully managed. | 
Thus opium, many of the cathartics and emetics of vegetable 
production, and the various preparations of mercury and antimony, 
are either poiſons or remedies, juſt as they happen to be adminiſtered. 
With reſpect to the influences of the third and fourth claſſes of 
non-naturals, it is ſufficiently obvious, that violent and too long 
continued muſcular action muſt excite too great a velocity in the 
circulation, increaſe the animal heat, diſſipate the finer parts of the 
blood, occaſion thirſt, waſting of the fleſh, and loſs of ſtrength; and 
af puſhed to the extreme, will certainly deſtroy the healthy crafis of ß . 
the blood, and render it unfit for the purpoſes of life; or if the = 
habit be already full of corrupt juices, and any of the viſcera be | | 
unſound, ſudden death may eaſily enſue from violent exertions of 4 
the muſcular power. 


'Too little ſleep, or over-manckin g exhauſts the ſtrength, impairs 
the mental powers, and waſtes the fleſh, obſtructs the digeſtive pro- 
ceſs, and vitiates the general maſs of fluids, by rendering them 
acrid; whence may ariſe continual reſtleſſneſs and delirium. 


Too much reſt from muſcular action, and too much indulgence in 
ſleep, diminiſh the power of the muſcular fibres, and retard the pro- 
greſſive motion of the fluids; whence languor, dulneſs of the men- 
tal faculties, corpulency, and dropfical collections, in conſequence of 

the deficiency of abſorbent power in the valvular lymphatics, whoſe 
action is greatly aſſiſted by the lateral ret from the. muſcles 
while they are in motion. 


It is aſtoniſhing to ſee what DEMONS may be 8 inthe cor- 
Poreal 8 in conſequence of violent agitation of mind. Mor- 
O 2 | | 82g, 


/ 


„ in bis beck . de- Bedihus Morborum,” (Epiſt. 38. Art. 2.) 
bas given two very remarkable inſtances; the one of a perſon who 
died after being thrown into a violent fit of anger, and the other 
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from, being ſtruck with fear. 


In both of them, when the bodies came to be opened, tete was 
ſuch an evident alteration with reſpect to the appearance, and even 


ſituation of many of the internal parts, as is ſcarcely to be believedi 


Anger and joy create an intenſenefs and acceleration of che motions 
in the vaſcular ſyſtem, whence heat and reſtleſſneſs. 


Fear and grief have contrary effects; occaſion a ſpaſmodic conftric- 


tion, drive back the fluids from the circumference, and retard the 


motions in the vaſcular ſyſtem; ; whence coldneſs, oppreſſion, diff 
culty of breathing, thirſt, and loſs of ſtrength. | 


The more compound affections of the mind will Faida, dene on 


No ſuſpend the animal motions, according as they ſhall chance to par- 
take moſt of the angry and the joyful, or of the fearful and the 


melancholy; as alſo according to the duration of the paſſion, and. 


degree of its violence. 


The laſt claſs of non-naturals, which ES the diſcharges « the 


| body, is a fruitful ſource of complaints, which will differ, according 


to the nature 'of the diſcharge, that is either ſuppreſſed or præter- 


naturally increaſed; many of the diſorders ariſing from ſaburra, and 


which have been already mentioned, are to be referred hither; be- 


ſide which, we are to conſider what may be the effects of a too 


profuſe diſeharge by the bowels, by the kidneys, or by the fkin, as 
alſo what muſt enſue from a ſuppreſſion or retention of the different 
matters, which ought to be thrown. off by theſe three different out- 
lets: when we come to enumerate the different ſymptoms of diſeaſes, 
we ſhall have occaſion to mention all theſe complaints which ſpring 
from the ſources here mentioned, and therefore are not under the 


FELT neceſſity 
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neceſſ ity of introducing them here; only in general i it may be noticed, 
that the ſuppreſſion or retention of excrementitious matters of every 
kind muſt neceſſarily create diſtreſs, not only by diſtending, weaken- 
ing, or perhaps rupturing the canals or receptacles wherein they are 
lodged; but alſo by vitiating and corrupting the general 1 maſs of fluids, 
which will thus become overcharged with thoſe noxious matters that 
ought to be thrown off. 


| Large and ſudden diſcharges, either of blood or of any ſecreted 
fluid, which is not of the excrementitious kind, immediately pro- 
duce weakneſs, deſtroy the tone of the ſolids, and diſpoſe the 
remainder of the maſs to run into morbific combinations. 


-»— IF we now add to all the various things already mentioned, thoſe 

which are applied to the body externally, and which may create 
diſtreſs, by 1 irritating, diſtending, conſtringing or criſping up the living 
ſolids, or which may divide or deſtroy the ſubſtance of either hard or 
foft parts, by fracturing, bruiſing, burning, or wounding; we may then 
form an eſtimate of the poſſible cauſes of diſeaſes, and underſtand 
what a variety of things may, occaſionally, prove the ſource of diffe- 
rent ſpecies of morbid affection, general and local; but we are to be 
always careful never to confound theſe remote.or poſſible cauſes with. 
che immediate or actual cauſes. 


CHAP. XXL 


Enumeration of partial or Beal Symptoms. 


S+ . 


LTHOU GH ſome one or more of the fifteen general 1 

toms will be found in all diſeaſes whatever, in certain degrees 

and proportions, yet there are many which take their character from 

the diſorder of ſome particular part, which can only be conſidered as 

a partial or local ſymptom; and therefore it is- neceſſary that we 

ſhould'underſtand the nature, cauſes, and conſequences of the diffe- 
rent ſpecies of morbid affection which ariſe from the diſorder, 

(1.): Of. 
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"6 Of a faculties of the mind, 
| (2.) Of particular external ſenſes, 
| (3.) Of particular appetites. | 
(4.) Of particular ſecretions. 
(5.) Of particular excretions, or diſcharges. 
(6.) Of particular actions. 
(7.) Which conſiſt in ſuperficial diſorders reſpecting the farm and 
appearance of the external habit. 6 


(8.) Which diſturb the ſituation and conneGion. of different orga- 
nic parts; and, 


(9.) Which deſtroy the texture and a. of the ſame. 


As we ſhall have occaſion hereafter, when we come -to treat of 
partial or local diſeaſes, to enter into a particular deſcription and 
explanation of all the ſymptoms which ſpring from the diſorders 
above-mentioned, there will be no neceſſity for doing much more at 


preſent than barely to enumerate them in the order they have been 
laid down. 


(1.) And firft, the morbid affections of particular faculties of the 
mind muſt relate to the memory, the imagination, and the judg- 
ment, as conſidered ſeparately ; for each of theſe faculties is obſerved 
to be liable to diſorder, independently of the other two, and may be. 
impaired, aboliſhed or depraved; which ſhews that there are diſtinct 
places in the nervous ſyſtem that are to be held as the organs 
of internal ſenſe, on whoſe ſound ſtate the perfect exerciſe of the 
memory, imagination and judgment depends, as much as the ſight, 
the ſmell, or the hearing, depend on the ſoundneſs of the organs ſeve- 
rally appropriated to theſe external ſenſes. 


(2.) The five external ſenſes, the touch, taſte, ſmell, hearing, and 
ſight, we every day ſee are liable to particular diſorders; ſometimes 
they become ſo acute as to be unable to bear the common impreſſions 
of the objects peculiar to each of them, without creating pain and 


diſtreſs; 
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diftreſs ; at other times they become dull, or are ſo encumbered or 
obſtructed that they do not tranſmit the impreſſions with ſufficient 
force; ſometimes they are depraved ſo as to convey impreſſions diſ- 
fimilar to their objects; and laſtly, the organs are often rendered 


altogether incapable to receive or convey impreſſions. 


To theſe four heads all the different ſymptoms peculiar to each 
of the five ſenſes may be referred; they are diſtinguiſhed by a mul- 
titude of different appellations, many of which we ſhall be obliged 
to mention hereafter, when we come to treat of thoſe diſeaſes where- 
in ſuch ſymptoms prevail, ſo as to give a name to the diſeaſe. 


(3 .) The third diviſion of particular ſymptoms relates to the 4 | 
rent appetites, which are given to animals for the two important 
_ purpoſes of ſelf-preſervation, and continuing the ſpecies. 


Theſe appetites, like the five external ſenſes, are liable to preter- 
natural increaſe, to morbid diminution, to depravation, or to entire 
abolition; and ſo conſtitute a number of particular ſymptoms, alſo 
diſtinguiſhed by different appellations, ſome of which have been 
already treated of, and the others will be explained in the proper place. 


(4) The fourth diviſion includes the diſorders of particular ſecre- 
tions; which diſorders muſt be at leaſt four times as numerous as 
the ſecretions themſelves ; for any particular gland may either ſepa- 
rate too much, or too little of the fluid peculiar to it; it may be fo 
diſordered as not to ſeparate the proper humour, or it may be ren- 
dered altogether unfit for performing its office; in like manner, the 
humours of an entire claſs may be either preternaturally increaſed, 
preternaturally diminiſhed or ſuſpended, or they may be depraved ſo as 
that watery humours may paſs into the organs for ſtraining off mucus ; 


gelatinous lymph may paſs into the organs for ſeparating oil, mucus, 
or water; and oil into the organs for ſeparating mucus, water, or 
gelatinous lymph. | 


The 


204 ANALYSIS OF DISEASES. 

The ſecreted humours, / as. was formerly explained, are partly 
8 out of the body as excrementitious; partly circulated and 
diſtributed, by means of various orders of tubes or veſſels, and partly 
depoſited for different lengths of time in * ren acl 
in different ore or the” cellular r N ö 


e 


— 


w the, watery claſs, ſince the 19100 and the ee matter are . 
ranged under this head. pay EFG ä 


It is the peculiar nature ol the organs deftined to Hala off this #4 
ſuperfluous water, that they labour mutually for each other; ſince 125 
it is obſervable, chat when there comes to be a diminution i in n regard 
to the ſecretion of watery humour in one part, it is always made 
amends for by the increaſe in another; hence the reaſon of the great 
diſcharge of urine in hyſterical paroxyſms, wherein there is an extra- 
ordinary. degree of ſtricture in the pores of the ſkin, denying a paſ- 
ſage to the matter of inſenſible perſpiration: hence the reaſon Why 
cold bathing always increaſes the urinary diſcharge, and frequently 
that by ſtool; and hence it is, that che urine in winter, or in cold 
weather, is more than perſpiration; while in ſummer, or in a Warm 
atmoſphere, perſpiration 3 1s more, and urine leſs abundant- iin ade, 


1 


Hence alſo the reaſon why the paſſions of fear, Stief, 0 or i . 
check the cutaneous diſcharges, and increaſe thoſe by ſtool and urine. 
While on the other hand, a diarrhœa, or an extraordinary discharge 09 
of urine, will be leſſened by increaſing t the cutaneous diſcharge, which 15 
diverts the flow of watery humours to the ſurface of the body 1293 "of 
the ſame principles alſo we may check the violence of a beats, * 
by deriving the flow of ſaliva from the parotid glands, and inviting. 


it to the ſkin,. to the kidneys, or to the inteſtines, _ 


Thus we may account for the extraordinary flow of 7 and | 
perceive the great advantages thereof in caſey where, the other watery. 


ſecretions 
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ſecretions are diminiſhed or interrup! particularly 1 in the ſmall-pox, 
where the greater; part of the, 1 of the body i is ſometimes fo 
covered over as to hinder the perſpirable matter from paſſing off this 
way: here the patient may be preſerved by an extraordinary ſpitting; 
or if this ſhould receive a check, then the face and hands ſwell pro- 
| digiouſly, from the great load of "watery humour thrown into the 
cellular interſtices of: thoſe, parts: when the ſpitting tops, and theſe 
ſwellings ſubſide, people converſant in e N well know 
that death ſpeedily enſues. 7 55 


There are caſes wherein it appears, that. Pe den of Wr 
humours in general is too abundant; that is to ſay, the watery part 
of the blood is too apt to part from the other conſtituent parts, and 


5 


1 1 41 c 
# 3, 1 7 * * * ot # # 


either run off by the different outlets, or tranſude into the larger 


cavities, or into che cellular ſyſtem; where it muſt acc 


form dropſies, if the en r Ws the "oe ee, ſhould fail in 


any degree. 
With regard to the mucous cha of 8 which are chiefly 


deſtined to lubricate and defend different ſenſible r membranes that are 


liable to ſuffer from acrid matters contained, or to come in contact 
with the external air, ſuch as the pulmonary veſicles, the whole in- 


ſide of the alimentary canal, the gall- bladder, the urinary paſſages, 


&c. theſe humours are ſometimes obſerved to flow in unuſual quanti- 
ties to a particular part; and ſometimes the whole ſecretion is re 

increaſed, ſo as to ſtuff up the lungs and create cough. and difficulty 
of breathing, load the ſtomach, and deſtroy the appetite; render the 
bile viſcid and inert, and even come off in conſiderable quantities 
with the urine; or ſometimes mix with the perſpirable matter, and 
give a clammineſs to the cutaneous diſcharges. On the other hand, 
in ſome caſes the ſecretion of this ſlimy fluid is diminiſhed, whence 
W and rigidity of the ſeveral parts where it ought to be 
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furniſhed, cauſing dry cough, « 
urine, &c. and ſometimes 40 A red. 

which naturally ought rr tayeus as Hrs alan _y — off 
ſome other humout. As for inftance; im (the coryna, or coinmon 
cold, the pores of the membranes which hne the noſe, inſtead of fur- 
—_ a apr mache ouze Io u, ue fs _ chin, water, aan ar 


ien bn es SL e come to be e nffeed in like man- 
ner; or even a ſtill more ſevere cough, will pain and diſſiculiy oß 
— I ehe * pu monary enen dernde br a 
watery bunu: 1 11 then PAY 33 in een canal 
o be depraved and watery humour be poured out inſtead. of 
foft mucus, "then violent griping andipurging will enſue; and if the 
Aiciillud be kept up, a quantity of gelatinous lymph, or of the red 
| ran of the blood, will pal A the ſirainers for mucus, and * 
In all ae lymphatic vapour is 3 (which. a are all 
the larger Ehvitiew, and the whole cellular; ſyſtem) we frequently 
obſerve" accumulations of: gelatinous lymph, which fhew that this 
eretion has either been preternaturally increaſed, or that the abſor- 
| 6 Joſt + their: Poway” for, when. the ſecretion increaſes, the 
muſt likewiſe e m a n e mes 
inevitably wekdplace. / OT ET 51 481 1 
But this ſecretion. may be e — and the 
cõnſequence will be, a cohefion of different parts, which were before 
kept from adhering by the interpoſition of this fluid; or it may be 
depraved, and either an oily, watery, or mucous fluid may be poured 
out into the places where nothing fhould be but gelatinons lymph; 
or the pores may be fo far enlarged as to og the red part of the 
blood to tranſulle. 98 


As. 


ſages, where it is fre qu 
with the watery fluid ſeparated in the 2 having been melted 


dhe f ſeer 
multitude of particular ſymptoms, which ariſe from the diſorder of 
particular glands, all of which muſt produce diffrent degrees of 
7 in r WT fo. the. gre 


of importar 


As to the oily humours, they alſo are ſometimes obſerved to paſs 


into the ſtrainers for other. kinds; for inſtance, in the urinary paſ- 
er tly obſervable that the fat is found mixed 


down by the heat fram violent exerciſe, or from the force of a fever. 
Sometimes it mixes with the perſpirable matter, and comes off i in 
greaſy ſweats; ; and ſometimes | it is poured into the cavities of the in- 
teſtines, / and goes ofF in. a diarrhœa. In ſome conſtitutions there 18 
an extraordinary ſecretion of oily matter, and 4 vaſt propenſity in it 
to ſeparate; | often accumulating f ſo as to form a real diſcaſe, which is 
i much the more deplorable, as there 1 is perhaps 0 poſſibility of 
curing 5 it. : On the any there at ate caſes wherein there ſeems to 


th e 


| which oug ght to be eh, Acre 51 Fr ry replete with 


= ou 
$--4% 


another kind of fluid. This is obſerved i in che diſeaſe called the rickets, 
where the cells 'of the bones. inſtead of miro, are bound e to 
contain a gelatinous ſubſtance. | 


80 far we have a view of the 88 "OM ah of 
tions,” as conſidered in the general way 3 5 but chere are a 


diſtreſs with regard to the | bod 


moiſten the ſurface of the eye, to preſerve its tranſpa rene 
its motions (which are almoſt perpetual while we are awake) free and 


eaſy, and to prevent the eye-lids from growing to che ball of the eye 


while we are aſleep. Now, the ſecretion of the tears may be either 
preternaturally increaſed or preternaturally diminiſl ed, 1 i may be de- 
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to every perſon hos pai the firatture a 5 4 6 of all the diff e- 
rent parts wherein humours are ſeparated or ſtrained off: as for in- 
ſtance, the tears are one of the watery | hymours, and their uſe is to 
ney, to render | 
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7, prayed; or i t may be altogether obſtruted.” 


de alte ben preternaturally 
+ increaſed, the tears will run down the es and ! this running, if 
5 perpetual, produc uces. A diſeaſe, which, the writers term. Epi e ; this 
'c diſeaſe WI W. alſg falloy 1 puncta lachrymalia be ſtopt; 4 ik, * 


* en Re TRE 


Jr bag. pkg om th he ſary! nal ſac into the note be obſtru 


is DUDE gings DINE 41 1 
2, If che tears be not cupplied. in ſufficient quantity to anſwer t the { ſeve- 
11080 purpoſes juſt now mentioned, the ey e will grow hot, dry, and | 
d ulcerations; inflammation 8, and.c Cicafrices, f formin ing ſpecks, 
Will enſue, producing different c degrees of * blindneſs. "An nd 3 if it ſhpold 
ſo happen, that the. tears. ecaſe,, to be ſupplied, | or are 10 0 depraved, 


? flop 3.4 


in 1 watery fluid, a thick and viſcid mucus ſhould 
de poured out;, "the eye: Ide would ; row to 1 th ball of the ez e 
poured out; then. t eyelids would grow e ba ye, 


4 fl 4 12 r 1 181 22 2 821115 N te i . 
Ic 0 1 =» 
he me i bars, e ie 1 125 1 15 hg 
* he particular muco cre jons; 
Ker example in rege e e fe ho Pha 5 
e know W that the uret hra is natura y defended by a ſlim ich 


4.53 TP 2 > N As ** y Hu 71 

_ hinders the urine from irritating the fenlible 1 membrane d that lines 
| 3s EP an 1 
this canal. Now, if this mucus comes to be poured out in too great 

ad it i 5% TJ [$4 IB RICY ed flat F U o Ir 1101 
3 abundance « on account of a relaxed ſtate of the pores' which fuppty it, 

r * * Aer ii 1447 4 lg 85 
5 "then there 1 will follow a gleet, or perpetual COS of Nimy 5 


4 without pain; but! if the mucus of the urethra comes tobe deprived, 
79 and inſtead of being mild and” viſcid, ſhalt become aerid and thin, 
then the diſcharge ne naturally produce pain, as the telider' mem 


\ tx? - 1222 Y P! 7 99 
"brane 5 now Teft eft i without" its” defe fenice 5 we urine; 


| Mbiitorg, 
24" Y will i Hitate'a ad inflanie” 225 Pens fu eon wary ROWE OMAN 
Sfp: $5 T 9 77 110 4 On! 48 os 
Thus, from conſidering | the VR and krucküte F che Particular 
| & . #74. (IE AE: 44 


organ affected, we may always now what Sts uſt enſue from 


[1 2 WW Oh TY 0.5390 170 7 e 0.34 41235 
diſorders of the ſecretion pe peculiar to it. | TO 
1775? TRIER. W169 ee ik differ # Hitag! 


mew allo): The fifth diviſion, of particular ſymptoms comprehends the 
Shale affecting the different diſcharges, by ſtool, urine, and per- 


ſpiration, which may be either dijoiſhed, ſuppreſled, or ' Preterna= 
turally increaſed, - <q 


: 
4 


The 


Gs LS 8 9 55 DIS 1s EAS ES, | 1 109 


we 


The geriods for expulſion « of the fæces are fo different in different 
people, chat it is impoſſible to determine abſtraftly the na tural and 
healthy interyals; : ; fo that we 3 are "always. to take the concomitant 
ae into the account, before we determine that either coſiive- 

l A} SST TI 
loo e morb bid; fot unleſs 7 pain; ſickneſs; or Tofs of 
* nels. of 1 30 os art} 54145 5 . Ws 3 
ſtrength and appetite attend eller che one or the other, we are not 
to Took 60's "4 perſon 'who' has but one fidol in three or four days, or a 
perſon x ER two or three in one day, as labouring under a diſeaſe, 
for theſe may be natural habits of body. The fæces a there 
Ade re may be frequently diſcharged, '6r they mb pe _ 


5 ſeveral days without creating morbid diftreſs. n et sqs ol 
 Obſtinate coltiveneſs. ſometimes ariſes From wint of ene in 


- — 5 


1115 


be motory fibres of 0 the larger —_— but is more commè 


772 
* 9 92 


53 1801 311 18 5 
7 rf ES: or inaQivity of the bile; this dumour may be ome 
2 A9 we; ENS 7 31.7 It by #53 1 9149 nt Tabs 
too mud and inert, or 8 not be poure o the duodenum in 
| 141 as * TY JH ELLE TT IA ETSY 6 CU 1 
ſuffici ent _quantit ty, and this Way proceed from prog either in 


2 1 Nie 


| regard — the En, or in Dias of the paſſage from the liver 


bitte puts 3! 1 f: 


ih 
7 . 3 F 7 | 3 


up witli viſcid n matter, or 


| Foe: by : a bpalmodie diſorder of the muſcular fibres, either of 


K 


2 FP ay Mn 2 
dow af tle from the gall-bladder i into the gut. 
a. ON #44 1 44 Le -Þ © 3 kd . nn * 2 31 


nfs -\. Viglent purging is generally owing to a redu dane 7 4 bile; or to 
its too great ſharpneſs and acrimony, ſtimulating the coats of the 
inteſlines not only to more frequent contractions, but likewiſe 1 invit- 
ing a flow. of mucus or watery, humours; all other acrid or offenſive 
things, whether taken in the way of food, medicine, or - poiſon, will 
create the like gen and bring on the like vicket diſcharges, all 
which mult at Leaff pr 
che flelby parts br the _ 
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1. the urine be not ſeparated i in che kidneys, from a kuk peculiar 
to theſe organs, and the ſaline and oily matters which ought to paſs 
off this way be left! in the blood, a great variety of diſtreſs will en- 
ſue; namely, exceſſive heat, thirſt, nauſea, want of reſt; convul- 

ſions, vomiting, and death inevitably, if the patient be not ſoon” 
relieved. The urine in ſuch caſes. has been found to force its way 

through, the. Pores of the, kin, producing fetid ſweats, to run off by 
the inteſtines, to. be. thrown up from the ſtomach, or flow into the 
parotid and, maxillar glands, or into thoſe of the bead, mixing K 
itſelf with the ſaliva and with che milk. N 


Fae urine, after having been! Genie by u the kidneys ad 
_ conveyed to the bl adder, be there retained, the like diſtreſſes will 
follow, attended with excruciating pain, from the violent diſtenſion 
of thoſe very ſenſible parts which are now concerned... But ſome- 
times the diſcharge of urine will be preternaturally increaſed, and n 
flow off in ſuch quantities as to carry with it a great ſhare of nutri- 
tious matter, and conſequently produce a general weakneſs and 
waſting. Sometimes the ſphincter at the neck of the bladder will 
doſe its conſtriftive * ſo that the urine ſhall pry; tris. 


away. 
The cutaneous pores may be 3 relaxed; whenge 
will proceed colliquative ſweating, or they may be too much con- 
ſtricted, ſo as to obſtruct perſpiration, and give riſe to a variety of 
complaints, particularly heavineſs of the head, ſtuffing of the cheſt, - 
cough and hoarſeneſs; or the cutaneous diſcharge may be depraved, 
ſo as to yield ſweat with a W LIE ſmell, or ana yn 


or red. 5 
(60 We POR: wo <onſider the diſorders which diſturb « ar 227 


pede the action of particular organs and inſtruments of 
theſe make the ſixth diviſion of local ſymptoms. 


hd 


ANALYSIS OF. DISEASES... rr 


The organs. of voice will be ur ation by exery 
thing that hinders the aperture of the glott 
wacted or dilated, fo that the current of. air which « comes wn the 


lungs Gull not be properly directed in friking yr. ou t 


. 11 
{ith 


cartilages, whoſe vibrations modulate the voice. 


| the eartilages of the glottis Mall loſe their elaſticity, DEC 
that they cannot vibfate; or if they become too rigid, ſo as not to 


yield readily to the force of the muſcular fibres; or, again, if they 
ſhall happen to be fo covered with mucus; that their motions are 


thereby impeded, or their power of vibration taken away, in the 
ſame manner as we may deſtroy the proper vibration in the ſtrings 
of a violin, by. the application | of greaſe. W 


Hence we may readily ſec, that the voice may 1 or 1 0 0 


Ae great variety of ways; as from fpaſmodic contraction, 


or paralytic relaxation of the muſcles of the glottis; from a flow of 


bumours to theſe parts, either relaxing the car tilages, or covering 


them over with ſlime and mucus, from too great rigidity, as hap- 
pens in extreme old age; or when the parts about the larynx are 
greatly diſtended by an inflammation ; or when e ſuffer actual 


toſs of ſubſtance from ulceration. , 
The voice alſo muſt be affected by all Jiforders Ne which 


Gags the action of 2 lungs, and hinder the air from being ether 


received or expelled with ſufficient eaſe and freedom. 


The action of the lungs is frequently Giflarbes by coughing, 


ſneezing, involuntary laughter, or hiccup. 


The uſes of coughing and ſneezing in the animal Seangmy are too 
obvious to require being pointed out; but when from any particular 
cauſe, eicher of theſe actions becomes. ſo violent and ſo frequent, as 


to create pain, difficulty of breathing, reſtleſſneſs, or any other of 
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are to be held a as with, and become * 2 in e diſeaſes. 


The cauſes producing an irritation in the pulmonary veſicles, or 
in the upper part of the trachea, and about the larynx, v which throws 
the muſcles concerned in reſpiration into action, ſo as to force 
out the air from the lungs, by quick and repeated contractions, and 
raiſe a cough, are fo very numerous, that they ſhall be reſerved till, 
we come to treat of diſc aſes wherein a > OR is | the neee 


} 


But with feat to "Bretton (which very dom comes to be 6 


violent or of ſo long continuance as to be looked on as a diſeaſe) it 
will be brought on when any thing acrid falls particularly on the 


membranes of the noſe, as in- the caſe of a common cold, wherein 
thoſe membranes are deprived of their mild and ſoftening mucus, 


and flimulated by a flow of ſharp watery tumour. In like manner, 
while the ſmall-pox or meaſles are juſt on the point of appearing, 


the membranes of the noſe are often ſtimulated a the acrid matter, 


and violent ſneezing Precedes the eruption. a7 


Sueezing will likewiſe be brought on by the affection abe ae - 
a diſtance, from ſympathy with thoſe beſtowed on the muſcles con- 
cerned in the action of reſpiration; and this ſymptom is one f 


thoſe we meet with in hyſteric diſeaſes. In like manner, in theſe 


diſeaſes we often ſce involuntary and violent laughter brought on by 
the ſame kind of ſympathetic affection of theſe muſcles. - | 


The hiccup conſiſts in a quick and ſudden deſcent of the dia- 
phragm, which drags downward the œſophagus; and this being 
connected with the larynx, it likewiſe is ſuddenly pulled down, and 
in the ſame inſtant of time the aperture of the glottis is ſtraitened; 


whence the air, puſhing into the vacuum through the narrow chink 


occaſions a ſingular kind ˙². e ode etclats 215223£3 
2 ; Theſe 
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| Theſe are the immediate cauſes of hiceup, b but the remote cauſes 
are generally an Narri or han: 18. r n the ſto- 


mach. , Ae 


This ſymptom ſeldom becomes 10 inks as to require e pant 


cular regard; though now and then it is found to continue very 
obſtinately for whole days and nights, and i it is then generally o -. 
ing to great quantities of flatus in the ſtomach or inteſtines, or to an 


infarction of ſome of the larger abdominal viſcera. 


. 175 2 4 


The action of ſwallowing depends on the Pundneſs of fuck, " M 
number of little muſcles, that it may be diſordered in a variety. of 1 
ways; theſe muſeles may be convulſed, or they may loſe their power, 


and become paralytic; they may be inflamed or ulcerated, or the 


different parts about the fauces may be ſtuffed up and ſwelled from ; 
ſuch a number of ae that 1 it would be 1 . to enter into the 


conſideration at ꝓreſent. 17 7 


The action of the Rona 3 is often Aiſordered 40% Pe i oeca- 


fioneck for the moſt part, by acrid or offenſive matters taken into 


it; though ſometimes we meet with ſevere and long · continued | 


vomitings, which are owing to affections of the nerves at a diſtance 
from the ſtomach, or from ſtimuli acting on the brain itſelf, It is 


of the greateſt importance in practice to be able to diſtinguiſh theſe 


ſympathetic vom 
by offenſiye matter actually lodged i in the ſtomach. 


The action of the heart is often difordered by A palpitation; „ and 
vous affection; the heart, conſidered 


ſometimes this is a merely ne 
as à muſcle, being diſordered by a convulſive motion, either from 


ſympathetic connection, or from i irritating ſubſtances contained i in the 


pericardium and, immediately applied: at other times a palpitation 
of the heart is owing to; ſome ſtoppage, with reſpect to the free paſ- 
ſage: of the blood through, its cavities, from polypi ſtuffing up the 
large blood-veſlels, or from an aneuriſm of the adrta, | 
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- In like manner, the aQtion of particular parts of the arterial ſyſtem 


oy be impeded by aneuriſm, which is generally an e 
dilatation of the coats of the arteries. 


The diſorders of particular muſcles appertaining t to the Lbs are 
to be referred either to ſpaſin, when the fibres contract themſelves 
involuntarily, or to paralyſis, when they have not the on degrees 
of power. 


(7.) The ſeventh diviſion of partiil fymptoms contains * 5 
which diſorder the form and appearance of the external habit. 5 


Sometimes the whole external form and appearance are affected, 
either from an entire ſwelling of the body, or from univerſal waſte. 


Theſe general enlargements are occaſioned either from an exceſs 
of fat, termed Polyſarcia; from an accumulation of ferous or watery 
fluid in the cellular fyſtem, called Leucophlegmatia, and Anaſarca, 


er from elaſtic air filling up the ſame cavities, named Emphyſema. 


The terms. for waſting of the body are Marcor, Maraſmus, and 
Atrophia, which are conſequent upon a great number of diſeaſes; 


though we ſometimes meet with caſes wherein it is difficult to trace 
_ the waſting of the body to its ſource, and where it muſt be conſidered 


as a primary ſymptom. 


With reſpec to colour and elite; there © is no dit ſtan- 
dard; and we are always. to form our judgment from the other cir- 
aumſtances which attend; for if no one ſpecies of morbid diſtreſs 
or affection accompany uncommon appearances on the ſurface of 


che body, we can only look on theſe ls as ſo many ſpecies 
of deformity. 


Thus, for inſtance, extreme 3 unleſs it be accompanied 
with ſome inability or diſtreſſing ſenſation, cannot well be reckoned: 
morbid, becauſe it may be natural to that particular conſtitution.. 
But if a perſon be extremely pale, and at the lame be languid, weak, 

8 and: 
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and deficient as to appetite, we may then look on the paleneſs as a 
ſymptom, and conclude that the ſubcutaneous veſſels are either not 
ſufficiently ſupplied, or that they are filled with poor and watery fluids: 
The ſkin is likewiſe liable to turn yellow, or even of a duſky 
green, and in the end almoſt black; namely, in caſes where the bile 
has been ſtopped for a length of time in its „ from the gall- 
bladder into the duodenum. | 


In habits where the texture of the blood is tes; and it loſes its 
natural viſcidity, the red particles eſcape through the pores in the 


arteries, which ought to ſuffer only pellucid lymph to paſs, and then 


the ſkin is found ſometimes of a livid caſt; but more frequently only 
interſperſed with ſpots of the ſame hue, and of different ſizes. 
This is peculiar to diſeaſes wherein the fluids are in a putreſcent 
ſtate, whether accompanied with a fever, or whether there be no par- 
ticular diſturbance in regard to the general circulation. 

There are moreover a great variety of eruptions which appear on 
the ſkin; ſome of them unconnected with any degree of fever, and 
others, which are always preceded, and very often accompanied by 
the febrile commotion : to the former head belong the various ſpe- 
cies of leproſy, diſtinguiſhed among writers by ſeveral different 
appellations ; the ſcabies alſo, or common itch; many ſymptoms of 
the lues venerea ; the herpes; and a variety of other puſtules aud 
pimples, which authors expreſs by different names. 


The eruptions which are always preceded, and for the * part 


accompanied with a degree of fever, are, the ſmall-pox, the meaſles, 


the miliary, and the petechiæ or purples; to which add the eryſi- 
pelas, and the ſcarlet fever; where, in the firſt inſtance, ſome par- 
ticular part (very often the face) is inflamed, and conſiderably 
ſwelled; and in the latter caſe, the red broad ſtreaks are ſpread all 
over the body; the aphthæ, which are little whitiſh floughs, or ulce- 
rations about the lips and inſide of the mouth; and the eſſera, which 
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are eraptions like the ſtinging of nettles, very Kequeut in the warm 
climates, are likewiſe to be referred to the n nn to 


the ſkin. 


Particular parts of the body are ſwelled by accumulations of blood, 
of ſerum, of oily or purulent matter, either contained in cyſts, or 
circumſcribed within a ſmall compaſs, and then the ſwelling is round 
and prominent, or more diffuſed throughout the cellular interſtices, 
when the ſwelling is flat and extended. 


Some of theſe tumours are attended with exceſſive heat, pain, 
and redneſs, while others are indolent, give little or no pal n, and are 
neither diſcoloured nor hot. 


(8.) Oftentimes ſwellings are included in the eighth diviſion of 


local ſymptoms, when they are occaſioned by the change of ſitua- 


tion and connection of different parts; as when ſome of the inteſ- 


tines, the omentum, and other contents of the abdomen, puſh out in 


different places; theſe, in general, are termed herniæ or ru ptures, 


and are diſtinguiſhed by different names. 


The uterus likewiſe is liable to fall down i into the vagina, and 
fometimes even to appear externally; and the internal membrane of 


the vagina is ſometimes ſo relaxed and enlarged as to puſh out; in 


like manner, the inteſtinum rectum fometimes protrudes either from 


a relaxation of that part of the meſentery which ſuſtains the colon, 
or from an enlargement and relaxation of its internal membrane. 


The bladder is alfo liable to be inverted, and to puſh out at the 
opening of the urethra. Not only the ſoft parts of the body are 
thus hable to flip from their natural fituations, but the bones alſo are 
frequently diſlocated, and produce different degrees of pain, ſwell- 
ing, and diſtreſs, according to the nature of the particular part affected. 


(9.) The texture of the ſoft parts may be deſtroyed, either by 


tome ſudden external violence, wounding, lacerating, bruiſing, or 


burning; 
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burning; tkimes: all the diſperent ſpecies of wounds, bn 
and burns, producing different degrees of diſtreſs and danger, 
according to the nature and importance of the part ſo injured;) or 
their texture may be deſtroyed gradually by the force of ſome inter- 


nal acrimony, corroding and diſſolving the ſolid ſubſtance, and pro- 


ducing all the various kinds and degrees of ulceration. 


In like manner the bones may be cruſhed, fractured, and fiſſured, 
in a variety of ways, by external injuries; or their ſubſtance may be 


corroded and diſſolved by flow degrees, and by the power of ſome 


ſharp humour, producing all the various kinds and degrees of caries. 


Or the conſiſtence of the bones may be ſo changed, that they ſhall | 


become ſoft and pliable like a cartilage, or even degenerate into a 
ſubſtance like fleſh, or coagulated blood; and on the other hand, 


they are ſometimes ſeen to grow too dry and brittle, ſo as to be _ 


to break on every trifling occaſion. 


With regard to all the fleſhy parts, their conſiſtence is alſo liable to 


be changed; ſometimes fo that they ſhall become hard or callous in 
different degrees, or (though very rarely ſeen) even as hard, and of 


a ſubſtance ſimilar to that of the bones; but more frequently the 


ſoft parts are diſſolved and degenerated into fungus, or are melted 
down into purulent matter, and form abſceſſes of various ſorts. 


Thus have we finiſhed the enumeration of local ſymptoms; but 
as there are ſome complaints which are either peculiar to one ſex, or 
which are only met with during the ſtate of infancy, it is neceſſary 
that theſe ſhould be alſo noticed, in order to have a complete view of 
all the ſymptoms, which are either general or particular. 


CHAP: 
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IK At... AN 
| Sexual Symptoms, and ſuch as are peculiar to the Infant State. 


"" ROM ſymptoms which are to be conſidered as ſexual depend on 
the different formation of the organs, which diſtinguiſh male 
and Wende. and on certain circumſtances peculiar to each ſex. 


Symptoms peculiar to men. 
Thoſe complaints which are proper to 1 conſiſt in diſorders 
reſpecting, 
1. The ſeparation, retention, or emiſſion of the ſemen. 
2. The teſtes and ſcrotum. 
3. The penis. 
If the ſemen be not ſeparated from the blood the venereal appetite | 
will rarely be felt; if this fluid be too long retained and accumu- 
lated, a ſwelling of the teſtes or of the ſpermatic chord may enſue, or 
the diſorder termed Satyriaſis; but if it be too frequently or too pro- 
fuſely diſcharged, a weakneſs of the ſeminal veſſels will ſucceed, and 
there will be a gleet (gonorrhea ſimplex) or perpetual dripping from 
the urethra of a whitiſh mucus; beſides a number of more general 
ſymptoms, ſuch as pain in the loins, loſs of ftrength and appetite, 
waſting of the fleſh, and oftentimes failure of the underftanding. 


The teftes are liable to inflammation and ſuppuration, producing 
what is termed Hernia Humoralis; or they ſometimes degenerate into - 
a hard, lumpy, indolent ſwelling, called Sarcocele; or the veſſels 
leading to them become varicoſe, and produce a Cirſocele. 

The ſcrotum is frequently diſtended with a watery fluid, when 
the diſeaſe is termed Hydrocele; or it often receives the omentum 
and inteſtines, when they fall through the rings of the abdominal 


muſcles, and thus conſtitute the Hernia Scrotalis, or Oſcheocele. 
The 
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The penis is often affected with the venereal ſymptom, termed: 
a Chordee, which is an extremely painful erection, and at the ſame 
time a contraction of the frenum bowing down the glans; and like-- 
_ wiſe with a collection of watery fluid between the folds of the pre- 
puce, termed Chryſtalline; all theſe, together with Dyſuria, and what 
are vulgarly called Chancres, viz. little ſerpiginous and painful 
ulcers on the glans and prepuce, are frequent attendants on the gonor- 
_ rheea virulenta, which is a diſcharge from the urethra, of a purulent 
and ichorous matter,, the well known conſequence of a contagious: 
virus. 
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Symptoms peculiar to women. 


The ſymptoms or complaints which are peculiar to women con 
fiſt in diſorders, reſpecting, | 
I. The menſtrual diſcharge. 
2. Pregnancy; and, 
3. Lying-in. 
And in local affections of the ovaria, uterus, vagina, and os externum. 
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When the menſtrual diſcharge is diminiſhed, or altogether ſuſ- 
pended, then languor, ſickneſs, ſwelling of the abdomen, pains in. 
the hypogaſtrium, corruption of the general maſs of fluids, hæmor- 

rhages from different parts, and a variety of other complaints are 
apt to follow, ſome of which are fo irregular, and fo different in 
different ſubjects, that it is not eaſy to arrange them in ſyſtematic 
order. On the other hand, a profuſion of the menſtrual diſcharge 
will produce weakneſs and pain in the back, loſs of appetite, waſt- 
ing, paleneſs, flatulency, ſenſation of cold, and divers anomalous; 
complaints, which are uſually denominated hyſterical ſymptoms. 

When the menſtrual diſcharge is depraved, and inſtead. of florid: 
blood, a thin, poor and watery fluid is thrown off; or when ſerous, 
mucous or acrid humours perpetually ouze out, the like ſymptoms», 
wr the moſt part, enſue, with thoſe. that follow. the immoderate pro- 

fuſion. 
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| fuſion: And theſe different fluors proceed ſometimes S mere 
laxity of the veſſels; and ſometimes from a corruption of the fluids, 
exulcerating and corroding their containing ſolids.r 155. 


Sterility is the uſual conſequence of the different diſorders which 
regard the increaſe, diminution, or depravation of the menſtrual diſ- 
charge. 2 | 


: Pregnancy is pc UFO attended, at leaſt in the firſt three or four 
months, with a variety of ſymptoms, for the moſt part ſimilar to 
thoſe which are the conſequence of obſtructed menſtrua. Such as 
nauſea, vomiting, opprethon, and loſs of appetite. 


| Abortion may enſue from a variety of cauſes; but in order to 
underſtand the theory of it, we are to conſider, that the placenta and 
uterus mutually anſwer to each other, as they extend and increaſe in 
ſize and capacity; the uterus is enlarged, and the fluids conveyed to 
it by the power of the mother's heart; the placenta grows, and its 
veſſels are diſtended by the power of the heart in the foetus ; 
hence the neceſſity that there ſhould be a proportionate equilibrium 
between theſe two forces: for if the uterus enlarges faſter than the 
placenta grows, then the uterus will be ſeparated from the placenta ; - 
while, on the other hand, if the placenta ſhould grow faſter than 
the uterus enlarges, then the placenta will be detached from the ute- 
rus: thus, we ſee how it happens, that too great a fulneſs on the 
part of the mother, whereby the veſſels of the uterus are apt to be 
overloaded, ſo as to make it enlarge faſter than the placenta grows, 
often proves the cauſe of abortion, and how ſerviceable bleeding muſt 
be in order to prevent it: thus alſo we can readily aſſign the reaſon 
why ſudden fear or continued grief, which conſtrict the veſſels at the 
circumference, and throw the maſs of fluids in upon the center, 
ſhould fo often cauſe abortion. And thus we may underſtand why 
the death of the foetus, and conſequent ſtoppage to the growth of the 


Placenta, muſt ſo ſoon be followed by a ſeparation, og 
= Md 


5 
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As to external violences, whether blows, falls, or bruiſes, they may, 


from the mere ſhock, ſeparate and deſtroy the union ngen enters I 


and placenta, and ſo cauſe abortion or untimely birth. F178, RD 


The ſymptoms during the time of labour are Ya of them natu- 


ral and beneficial; others are to be deemed morbid and detrimental. 

It is of great importance to practitioners in midwifery to know, 
and conſtantly bear in mind, that the action of the diaphragm and 
abdominal muſcles is not ſufficient to empty the womb, and that the 
expulſion of its contents depends on the contraQtile power of the 
muſcular fibres which enter into its texture ; becauſe this knowledge 
is what muſt regulate the manceuvres reſpecting the delivery both of 
the child and of the placenta. What are termed true labour-pains 
are the reſult of repeated contractions of theſe uterine fibres, which 
perſons experienced in this branch of practice know well how to 
diſtinguiſh from the falſe pains, which are nothing more than ſpaſ- 
modic affections of the abdominal muſcles; the efforts from theſe 
falſe pains appear to force down the child, but are never found ſuffi⸗ 
cient to expel it. N 


During labour, cramps in we muſcles of the lower extremities are 
n found to give diſtreſs; convulſions alſo (though not frequent) 
ſeize women during labour, and are extremely dangerous. 


If the placenta be detached from che uterus, either wholly or in 
part, before the expulſion of the child, a proportionate flow of blood 


or flooding will enſue, whence fainting, convulſions and death, 


unleſs immediate aſſiſtance be had. And here it is of the greateſt 
importance that the accoucheur ſhould recollect, that it is the con- 


traction of the uterus which forces out the child; for without 


adverting to this circumſtance, the woman's life may be brought into 
imminent danger, as will be explained i in its proper place. 
A flooding alſo, 3 18 apt. to ſucceed after delivery, it. the placenta be 


forced off without waiting i for the contraction of the uterus, or if 
; . Chet the 
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the fibres of the womb be far debilitatd, thr they hve not _ 
cient degree of contractile power. * FN 


After-pains, as they are termed, are a common conſequence of 
delivery. Sometimes theſe are occaſioned by acrid matters pent up 


in the alimentary canal, (which are generally the cauſe of the falſe 
pains before the birth) but moſt commonly after-pains are owing to 
ſome Uots of blood, or to a part of the membranes, or perhaps pla- 
centa, which happen to break off, and are left in the uterus. 
On the third day, ſometimes fooner, ſeldom later, the breaſts grow 
hard and painful, and different degrees of fever ariſe, which conti 
nue until the milk flows into its proper channels, and then the fever 
goes off in a plentiful perſpiration. But ſometimes the milk- fever 


Will run very high, and continue longer; and in the courſe of i it, 


7 eruptions will make their appearance. 


-ruptions are alſo ſeen in lying -in women without a 1 
and then there i is little danger to be apprehended from them, whereas 
thoſe which ſucceed a fever are always to be ſufpected. 


The milk gradually diſappears if the fecretior be not increaſed by 
lying-in, it is, for the moſt part, entirely gone; but ſometimes it 
ſtagnates in the breaſts, and produces hardneſs, ee inflamma- 
tion, and abſceſs. 


The foregoing may be conſidered as , general ſymptoms; col 
which are local reſpect, 
The ovaria; wherein there is ſometimes found a collection of 
8 fluid, forming a dropſy; and at other times theſe bodies are 
enlarged by a ſchirrous ſwelling. . 
2. The uterus: water is ſometimes confined and collected in the 
uterus, and diſtends it ſo as to be miſtaken for pregnancy : flatus 
alſo has been known to be ſhut up in this eavity; _ fleſhy, fatty, 
2 Or 


* 
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or even boney ſubſtances, have been obſerved to grow in the uterus, 

and to ſwell it to a large ſize. It is a part very liable to ſchirrhus 1 
and cancer, and when ſo affected, is ſometimes ſo far enlarged as to | | 
preſs on the neck of the bladder, and occaſion a ſtoppage of urine, 

and on the rectum, hindering the fæces from paſſing off. The ute- 

rus is ſubje& to prolapſus, falls down into the vagina, and ſome- 

times appears without the os externum: there have alſo been inſtances 

where the uterus has been inverted by aer dragging a away the 


placenta. 


3. The vagina is alſo liable to 8 ok its inner moins 
is ſo-relaxed that it falls down, and protrudes in like manner as the 
rectum does in the procidentia ani. Polypi or fungous fleſhy excreſ- 
cencies ſometimes grow in the vagina; diſcharges of mucous, wa- 
tery, or purulent fluids frequently come from relaxed veſſels, and 
form ulcerations in this place, as well as from the cavity of the uterus. 
The paſſage to the uterus is ſometimes cloſed up, either by a preter- 
natural thickneſs and extenſion of the hymen, or from the ſides of 
the vagina or labia pudendi growing together : if this ſtoppage hap- 
pens to ſubjecta who are in a tate of menſtruation, all the variety of 
complaints which follow upon obſtructions of this natural diſcharge 
will be ſuperadded to the pain and ſwelling of the abdomen. Theſe 
are the principal ſymptoms proper to women, the eme . 
lar to che infant ſtate. ; 
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Symptoms gern 2 to In ant. 


e 


The . ſkin of new-born infants, in two or three days, very come 
monly turns uf a deep yellow, as is ſuppoſed, from the bile's regur- 
gitating, and mixing with the blood; this humour being prevented 
from paſſing into the duodenum, probably from a load of viſeid ſlime 
choaking up the aperture of the ductus communis, or poſſibly ſome 
of the meconium or feces of the infant may be abſorbed and carried 

- R 3 into 


5 ſo glued together 
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in to the Blood, and give that yellow tinge, which, however, gene- 


rally wears' off i in a week or two, without ſeeming to have produced 
any ill effect. A red pimply eruption, termed the Red Gum, is an- 
other appearance peculiar to new-born infants, and n holds 
more or leſs for the firſt four or five weeks. Nite 

It ſometimes happens that the natural paſſages are en cloſed | 
up, eſpecially in boys, where the opening of the prepuce is are to * 
as to require immediate circumciſion. 


Griping and green ſtools are ſymptoms to which infants are ex- 
tremely ſubject; they are likewiſe liable to aphthæ, vulgarly termed 


_ the Thruſh, when a number of little whitiſh ſloughs break out all 
 -over the tongue and infide of the mouth, and ſeem to ſpread them- 


ſelves down along the alimentary canal till they appear about the 
anus, in little ulcers, which ſometimes end in a mortification. Con- 
vulſions are a frequent conſequence of the accumulation of acrid 


matters in the bowels of . and _—_ off multitudes during this 
tender ſtate.” 


- Dentition generally commences Ab the Gixth month, and goes 
on to excite various ſpecies of diſtreſs till infants are between two and 
three years old, ſuch as pain, wet refileſſueſs, griping, cough, and 
convulſions. | % 

Within this period, children are Hable to the rickets, the bones loſe 
their ſolidity, and grow ſpongy towards the joints, where there appear 
protuberances of various ſizes, particularly at the wriſts, and at the 
places where the ribs articulate with the ſternum. This i is a very 
___ diſeaſe, eſpecially 1 in large cities. 6 

- Swelling and hardneſs of the abdomen generally accompany theſe 
ſwellings of the joints, and likewiſe — heats, with loſs of 
— and waſting of the fleſh. 


Eruptions of various kinds are apt to appear on the ſkin of young 


PS and diſcharges of purulent matter from behind the ears, and 
| ſometimes. 
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ſometimes from the interngl part of the ear. When children are paſt 
the dangers of dentition, they then begin to be ſubject to worms; and 


in conſequence of theſe, are often afflicted with fevers, or different 


ſpaſmodie diſeaſes. 


To the foregoing account of ſymptoms 1 we ſhall here ſubjoin a table, 


which gives a connected view of the whole, and will ſerve as a recapi- 
tulation. 


General T, able of Degen, 8 


A ſymptom i is a a ſimple morbid affection; or, in other words, a ſingle 
complaint of ſome diſtreſſing ſenſation, inability, or local diſorder. 


Symptoms are diſtinguiſhed into general, local, ſexual, and infantile. 


General Symptoms are, 


I. WER of exceſſive heat. 


2. Senſation of exceſſive cold. 
3. Sickneſs. 


Exceſſive chirſt. 


4. 

5. Pain. 3 
. 5 
7. Reſtleſineſs. 5 

8. Somnolency. 

9. Oppreſſion. 

10. Difficulty of 1 

11. Weaknels. 

12. Spaſm. 

13. Inſenſibility. 

14. Exceſs of ſenſibility. 

15. Delirium. 


Local ſymptoms conſiſt in the morbid affection of, | 
I. Particular organs of internal ſenſe, whence enſue Giforders of 
the different faculties of the mind; 


Memory, 
Imagination, 
Judgment. 
: II. Parti- 
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II. Particular organs of external ſenſe; whenco diſorders of the 
different ſenſes, of h 


Seeing, 
Hearing, 

Smelling, 
Taſting, 
Touching. 


II. Particular organs on which the different appetites depend; 
whence diſorders reſpecting the deſires for 


Food, 
Venery. 
IV. Particular glands or ſecretory organs; ; whence Gſorders of the 
different ſecretions, 


Watery, 
Gelatinous, 
Mucous, 


, Olly. 


V. Particular excretory organs; whence diforders peng the 
different diſcharges by 


Stool, 
Urine, 
Perſpiration. 


VI. Particular motory organs; whence diſorders ping the 
2525 


Manducation, 
Deglutition. 

Action of the Stömach, 
— Lungs, 
— — Heart, 


— — Limbs, 


VII. Ex- 
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VU. External habit; whence amen or ex- 
ternal coraghaints, ſuch as 
- Bwelling, 
_ Waſting, 
Diſcoloration, 
Eruption, 
| Ulceration, 
Vnl. Different organic parts, which 4 are liable: to Ky, fall, or be 
forced from their natural ſituations and connections; . 
Herniæ, cries 
Prolapſus and procidentiz, © 
Luxations. 
IX. Solutions of continuity, either of the ſoft or hard parts, he- 
ther by external injuries or from internal cauſes; whence 
Wounds, 
Contuſions, 
Burns and ſcalds, 
Ulcers, 
- Fractures, 
Caries, &c. 
Sexual ſymptoms peculiar to males, conſiſt ; in diſorders of "ay 
Seminal veſlels; 
Teſtes, 
Penis. 
Thoſe which are peculiar to the female ſex, conſiſt in diforders of the 
Uterus and ovaria, 
Vagina and os externum. 


And in the various complaints attendant upon 
- Menſtruation, 


Pregnancy, 
Parturition, 
Nurſing. 


Infantile . 
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„ e ſymptoms are but few, being thoſe morbid appearainces,. 

OW Fl defects, and complaints, which are only ſeen or met with in news 

born infants, or until they are paſt teething; ſuch as the eruption 
vulgarly termed Red Gum, being tongue tied, imperforate, &c. 


The different local ſymptoms, as well as the ſexual, and thoſe 
peculiar to the infant ſtate, are, for the moſt part, diſtinguiſhed by 
particular n and theſe names, as will appear hereafter, 
to expreſs the ſeveral local, ſexual, and infantile diſeaſes, 
wherein ſuch {ymptoms are found W confpicuousGr predo- 
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'TO.THE | F 
THEORY of PHYSIC. 


Methods of diſtioguithiog and arranging pen, and. 
| 44  Dilcales, | 


dnn, di 2 iſhed into "airs acceſſory, and extraordinary. 


TOW that we have had a view of the ſymptoms conſidered as 
independent of each other, we are next to conſider them as 
combined together, in all the various aſſemblages which conſtitute 
different diſeaſes. This part of phyſie is intitled Noſology. | 

As the immediate or actual cauſes of all the fifteen general ſymp- 
toms are reducible either to intenſeneſs, remiſſneſs, irregularity, or 
ſuſpenſion of motion, in the nervous or vaſcular ſyſtems, it neceſſarily 

follows, that certain aſſemblages of theſe ſymptoms will wn 1 

run together, and afflict the body in combination. * 

Thus, for inſtance, exceſſive heat, violent thirſt, and ina bility to 
ſleep, may all ſpring from one ſource; namely, intenſeneſs of motion 
in the vaſcular ſyſtem; and therefore we ſhall very often meet with 
an aſſemblage of theſe ſymptoms. 


If this exceſſive heat, and the other. two ſymptoms, do: not ſoon 
ſubſide, there will be an acceſhon of diſtreſs, ns more ſymptoms will 
be added, particularly ſickneſs, loſs of ſtrength, difficulty of breath- 
ing, pain and delirium; and if theſe all perſiſt, ſo that from the 
Jan hath increaſe of heat, and violent agitation. of the fluids, the 
- ſecretions ſhall be diſturbed and perverted, the healthy craſis of = 
blood deſtroyed, and groſs particles be forced into cavities deſtined 
| tranſmitting | only thoſe which are moſt ſubtile; and alſo: than cuil | 
| a pores 


— 


— 
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n 


88 es 7 2! eie arteries allow the contained fluids to trankude, then we 
| * e ſhall ſeea number of additional ſymptoms and appearances, fuch as 
; ſpaſms, perpetual doſing, inſenſibility, eruptions on- the ſkin, 1. 
9 5 aſſemblage here mentioned comprehends thoſe ſymptoms which 
we often meet with in fevers, and includes both. the ordinary Aug = 
Dy ia which are eſſential to the diſeaſe, and the acceſſory, which will 
naturally ſuceged, if the cauſes which firſt Produced the fever conti- 
nue to prevail, e all of them flow from ſimüst a in the 
| animal motions... 18 i TOON any AS TEp «Ol E20311592: 
i But beſides the train of > Rae 8 mentioned, which may be 
all traced to the ſame ſources, We ſometimes meet with unuſual, or 
extraordinary ſymptoms, that cannot be fo accounted for; as for 
inſtance, vomiting, or purging, which | may ariſe independent of the 
actual cauſes of the fever: hence the neceſſity for diſtinguiſhing ymps 
toms into ordinary, acceſſory, and extraordinary. ont 
- Ordinary ſymptoms are thoſe which are eſſential to .the diſeaſe, - 
| and form its diſtinguiſhing: A i te whereby" we know that | 
diſeaſe from every other ſpecies. . | 
Acceſſory ſymptom: are ſuch as naturally ſupervene if the ſame 
EN efficient cauſes... Mntinue in force, neceſſarily creating an increaſe of | 
- diſtreſs and danger: \thele acceſſory ſymptoms may in good meaſure | 
be foxreſeen, by recollecting the theories of the general ſymptoms, 
and calling to mind thoſe changes 1 in the ſlate of the Wan 2 
: which give riſe io them. "= WM Pea 3493; 
But as to the extraordinary Up which a are not fo 3 
connected with the eſſential and diſtinguiſhing ſymptoms, and which 
either may or _y not happen, it is not to be expeSed that we, can 
foreſee them. RANT yd bart. ; 
Theſe diſtinQtions, and this method of arranging the ſymptoms, i 
are not only. neceſſary for enabling us to deſcribe diſeaſes, but they! /. 
are alſo.of uſe i an forming indications for the method of treatment. 


For example; 2 patient in a fever, among other ymptems uhichfare 
eſſential 


; & * 


ARRAD 
8253 5 13 "YA ﬀ 93 
eſſential to this diſeaſe, is particularly diſtreſſed 5 :nabllity to 


and remarkably anxious to be relieved from this complaint: now now fog: * 


this ſymptom, as flowing from che ſame ſource with all the others, 


cannot be removed unleſs they alſo give way; and therefore we 
ſhould act im vain- if we gave opium in order tg ptocure ſleep, and 


did not rather take ſuch meaſures, and purſue ſuch methods as would 12 


calm the intenſeneſs of motion, and take off the ſpaſmo | 
which give riſe tothe other ſymptoms as well as to the reffleſſiieſs;: b. 


if this patient happened to be ſeized with vomiting, en is an ex- i 


traordinary ſymptom, then we might attempt to give relief without re 

garding the other ſymptoms, or thinking of their general ſources. | 
Thus we ſee, that the ordinary and the acceſſory none n are 

all to be treated as one connected group, whereas the extraordicary. 


may often be regarded ſingly, and without nnen to aui mne 
cauſes of the diſeaſe. N 0 7 2905 "209% 3041 ee 1, 


465 CHAP. "It. 


Dhabi arengetecordng s he Sena Mae en cute 
alen. Genera, and Specias. 


HE Alealer, or differegt combinations of | 6 
bave been already obſerved, and deſcribed by medical nn: 


are ſo numerous, that unleſs they be arranged i in fuch manner as to 


bring together thoſe that, agree in the greateſt nut 
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be prongs 


we . 5 
+73 
. 


5 9 4 
* 4 


and require nearly ſimilar methods of cure, we ſhall never be able to by 


retain their deſeriptions, nor remember how they are to be treated, 


Different writers have adopted: different Wcities ; but, as appears. 


to us che moſt uſeful amd ſaliefactory of all, 61 | that which was rect 
mended by Sydenham... | TY OT rr PO 


By chis methed the hiſtories of diſeaſes, like the ſabjeQts of natu- 
ral biftory, are arrapged into glaſſes, orders, genera, and ſpecies.” © HI 


Tue dlaſſes are marked by certain ſymptoms and circumitatices, JyT: 


which are common. to each; the orders all agree it in x by ving the ame 
461195R5 j 8 2 "rs Ne 21, YU & maüfke 19 
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2 10 eee ene oh | 
e long; together with ſome addl- 


; marks with he daſs to which they b 
ads Þ tional ones, which are peculiar to the order: the genera have all the 
v9 wer marks and cireumſtances of the claſs and order.; and, befides, have 
ſome which diſtinguiſh the genus; and the ſpecies have all the marks 
And tokens of claſs, order, and genus; with the ſtill further addition 
N "4 ſymptoms o or eircumfiances, which give the ſperifie character. 
Four ſchemes of arrangement, upon this ſyſtematic plan, have 
on. deen alr a p bliſhed, by as many celebrated authors, namely, 
Sauvaę ges, Linnzus, Vogel, and mm and cach of theta n 
„ee, b 01800. ys bf 
MOR Db frag to the dude blk! is, dar hey e many 
| genera, and have claſſed with diſeaſes not only many ſpecies of ſimple 
morb d affection, or mere fymptoms, but alſo a number of complaints 
215 © _ are net accompanied with any. diſtreſs or inability, and which 
a moſt can only be conſidered as blemiſhes or deformities, - 
— is more eſpecially true of Vogel and Sauvages, the laſt of 
whom makes an extravagant number of diftinQions, and for the moſt 
£985 part cofiſiders that as a ſpecies which ought rather to be called a Va- 
«13G! Oy. His Noſologia Methodica i 18 nevertheleſs a work of incredible 
qa r. Ani infinite merit,, and. ſuch, as ought, to be in the hands of 
0 every ee becauſe it may be turned to as. to a lexican for a 
100 particular deſcription « of the caſes which 8 occur, a thing chat 
we may in vain ſearch for.in moſt t of the | MY book which preind40y give | 
hiſtories, of diſeaſes. tele well. 
Ihe four ſchemes above FI Pies þ (ESE, are e together 
in one volume by Dr. Cullen) under the be of * Synophs Noſo- 


a N 

„ logiæ Methodicz,” are the foundation of th tl lat 5 is to Tollow, 
8 191 1. 1112 far 
** wherein we have endeavoured to-avoid their Ni ut how, far we 
# Þ N 24 1a fs 


-  haye ſucceeded, muſt W- left to the _ Pup the Judicious 
Roy candid. ei FL 2 


11 
All the diſcales 1 to hh b Hm wb fy is lable, ſhall he divided 
| into four claſſes, | I 


— 
2 enn 
2 


115 r 
11. ets wat? $ » 9 


ww 
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II. Local diſeaſes. 7 
Ul. Sexual diſeaſes 
IV. Infantile diſeaſes. e 


Each of theſe claſſes ſhall be 1 into andere; : this 8 


into genera; the genera into ſpecies; and when ſuch minuteneſs ; 
deco ding to the 


appears to- be:of real uſe, the ſpecies into varieties, .a« 
circumſtances which vary the ſtate or appearance of the diſeaſe. 


By univerſal diſcaſes are meant all thoſe which are not only com 
mon to every age and ſex, but wherein there is alſo ſuch an aſſem- 
blage of ſome of the fifteen general ſymptoms, that they predomi- | 
nate above the other partial or local ſymptoms, and form the 
principal part of the diſtreſs; thus, a fever and the epilepſy are uni- 
verſal diſeaſes, becauſe they ſeize not only perſons of all . and 


ſexes, but are alſo made up of the general ſymptoms. 


By local or partial diſeaſes are to be underſtood all thoſe leſs alarm 5 
ing and leſs diſtreſſing diſtempers; which, though they always i in- 
clude certain degrees or proportions of ſome of the fifteen general 


ſymptoms, - yet the predominant ſymptom, or moſt conſpicuous part 


of t the diſeaſe conſiſts i in the diſorder of a particular organ or part of | 
the body; 38s, for inftance, a cough; or a looſenels, are e only to de 


2 


ranked uk fk el of pain, 9 acknel, &c. as ſhall 7 


obſcure the Particular diſorder in the action or excretion. 


&4 {: 


In ſhort, every. chleaſe wherein the general ſymptoms (treated of i in 


Book II. Chap. IV. to XVIII) are obſerved to prevail, is to be claſſed 


with. the univerſal diſcaſes; : and all thoſe wherein any of the local 


ſymptoms (treated of in Chap. XXI) ſhall predominate, are to be 
| „ with the local diſeaſes. D 


The third and fourth ckaſſes contain diſcaſes which might be in- 


duded in the firſt and ſecond, if it were not for many circumſtances 
3 N A . which 
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by calling to 


fon, as the third order of univerſal diſeaſes. 


„ AR RANGEMENT OP SYMPTOMS. 
. which are peculiar, and which, for the moſt part, demand particular 


methods of treatment; for theſe reaſons, it will be of greater uſe to 


Practitioners to claſs the ſexual and the infantile diſeaſes by them- 
| Yelves than mix them, as the four authors above-mentioned - have 


done with the univerſal and local, 


— The firſt claſs will be readily diſtinguiſhed into its ſeveral orders, 


to mind the immediate cauſes of the fifteen general 
ay NT: | 15 — | 


| | 


Some of theſe depend on n intenſeneſs and ircegularity of- motion in 
the vaſcular ſyſtem, joined indeed to diſorder of the nervous ſyſtem; 
and theſe are, principally, exceſſive heat, thirſt, ſickneſs, weakneſs, 
and reſtleſſneſs ; theſe ſymptoms naturally run together, or ſucceed 


each other, and when they do ſo, they conſtitute fevers, which be- 
ing the moſt frequent of all diſeaſes, ſhall be conſidered as the firſt 


order. 


In fevers, the ien of motion in reſpect of che vaſcular ſyſ- 
tem is evident; and it is alſo plain, that there is diſorder of the 
nervous ſyſtem joined to this intenſeneſs; but as there is a ſet of 
diſeaſes wherein we have high degrees of diſturbance in the vaſcular 


| ſyſtem, and yet, in general, no very evident diſorder of the nervous 


ſyſtem, (at leaſt in the commencement) it is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh 


theſe from fevers, and confider them as another order, under the 


title of inflammations.. 


Nearly allied to fevers and fat are the fluxes or preter- 
natural diſcharges of the animal fluids; theſe diſcharges are cither 


_ conſtantly preceded or attended by ſome of the ſymptoms peculiar to 


fevers and inflammations; and hence they are placed next in ſucceſ- 


+ 


In the three foregoing orders, Sas + in hy 50 ar ſyſtem 
1s apparently the principal cauſe of the a but there are many 


8 8 | diſeaſes 
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Aſeaſes wherein there is little or no apparent diſorder with reſpect to 


the circulation of the groſs fluids, and therefore theſe muſt be referred , 


to the nervous ſyſtem, as conſiſting of thoſe ſymptoms which are 
preſumed to ariſe from the intenſeneſs, remiſſneſs, irregularity or ſuſ- 
penſion of the motions in this branch of the living ſolids. | 


In ſome of theſe, pain is the predominant ſymptom, and gives 
the diſtinguiſhng character; theſe are therefore intitled painful 
diſeaſes, and make up the fourth order. 


In others of theſe nervous diſcades/ palm is the prevailing ſymptom; 
whence they are denominated ſpaſmodic, and compoſe the fifth order. 
The oppoſite to ſpaſmodic and painful diſeaſes are thoſe wherein 
ſomnolency, weakneſs, and inſenfibility form the diſtinctions, and 


which depend on a diminution or privation of the powers of ſenſe 
and motion: hence the ſixth order includes palſies, faintings, and 


all the ſpecies of ſleepy diſeaſes, under the general denomination * 


weakneſſes and privations. 


As the free action of the hos 18 indiſpenſibly neceffary to the 
enjoyment of health, and as life cannot ſubſiſt unleſs it continues to 
be performed, thoſe diſeaſes wherein difficulty of breathing appears 
to be the prevailing diſtreſs, muſt be conſidered as a ſeventh order, 
under the title of aſthmatic diſeaſes. 

"Thoſe caſes wherein the faculties of the mind are more eſpecially 
diſordered, and where delirium is the predominant ſymptom, inde- 
pendent of any febrile diſturbance, ſhall be thrown together as the 
eighth order, under the denomination of mental diſeaſes, 


In all the foregoing orders, che motions of the nervous and vaſ- 

eular ſyſtems being evidently diſturbed, the methods of treatment 
are chiefly to be directed to the regulation of theſe diſordered mo- 
tions; but ſince there are ſome diſeaſes which conſiſt in diſorders of 


the groſs fluids, and require pecubar management, different from 
1 | 7 | What 
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8 ſpeaking, breathing, walking. 
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what is quit in diſeaſes t 8 89 | dun chiefly 3 1n affections of the 
living ſolids, there is a, neceſſity for making a ninth. order to com- 
prehend them, which are termed Cachexies, or humoral qileaſes 
theſe ſhew themſelves by changes in the external habit, which is 


diſcoloured, ſwelled, emaciated, ulcerated, or A by ieee 
ſpecies of Cutaneous. foulneſs. 


80 much for the firſt dab. and its Arcade enden. e 
The ſecond claſs ſhall be divided into eight orders. At 34] 


Ine firſt order will com prehend: the diſeaſes of the different ery 
Faculties, memory, imagination, and judgment. LY 


The ſecond will include thoſe diſorders which affect the different 
external ſenſes, ſeeing, hearing, taſting, ſmelling, r Te: 


"The third, thoſe of the different appetites, 
The fourth, khoſe of the different ſecretions and excretions, a 
The fifth, thoſe which diſturb the different actions of frplloning, 


* 


The ſixth order ſhall contain all thoſe which affect the 4 ol 
appearance of the external habit, without being accompanied with 
notable degrees of general inability or morbid diſtreſs, and which are 
therefore not included in the ninth order of univerſal diſeaſes, PROS 


The ſeventh order ſhall contain the diſeaſes which conſiſt i in the 
Ae of different organic parts, et all che g of her- 
niæ, Prolapſus and luxation. 


And the eighth, thoſe which conſiſt i in the Glution of contintityy. 
or in the deſtruction of texture, whether of the ſoft or hard parts. 


The third claſs, under the title of Sexual Diſeaſes, ſhall contain 
all thoſe which depend either on the. different ſtructure of the organs 
of generation, or on the particular circumſtances which are lin 


0 each ſex, and may be divided into ur are: itt i, 51 
| 1 Gene⸗ 
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3 General * ? 

43 u. Lac i 'FDiſeaſ ms rogue to males. Wande 
III. General . 
TV. Local $ dene peculiar to 1 


The diſeaſes which are peculiar to men are but few, and thoſe 
chiefly local; but the diſeaſes peculiar to the female ſex are pretty 
numerous; ſuch of them as are to be deemed general, are combina- 
tions of the fifteen general ſymptoms, and proceed from diſorders 


reſpecting menſtruation, pregnancy, parturition, and nurſing; the 


local diſcaſes of girls and women conſiſt in diſorders of the ovaria, 


uterus, vagina, and os externum. 


The fourtt. claſs, under the title of mfautile Diſcus” will contain 
thoſe which are only met with in children until they are paſt teeth- 
ing, and ſhall alſo be diſtinguiſhed into general and local. 


By this ſcheme of arrangement, we may include every eds * 
diſeaſe that can require the aid of either phyſician, ſurgeon, or 
accoucheur, as will appear from. the ne table: 


GENERAL TABLE oF DISEASES. 


A diſeaſe is an aſſemblage of morbid affections; or, in other 
words, a compound of diſtreſſing ſenſations, or of inabilities to exer= 


ciſe the natural functions, oftentimes accompanied with evident diſ- 


order of particular organs or parts of the body. 
| Diſeaſes are divided into four claſſes: B 


*Q'L ASS L 
UNIVERSAL DISEASES, 


In theſe, ſome one or more of the. fifteen general ſymptoms pre- 
dominate throughout the whole or greateſt out of the diſeaſe; It 
conſiſts of nine orders: $ 
T Order 
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Order I. Fevers. The diſtinguiſhing ſymptoms are exceſſive lun 

7 thirſt, loſs of appetite, weakheſs, and inability to ſleep: 
Order Il. Inflanmations. The diſtinguiſhing ſymptoms are, fixed 
pain, exceſſive heat, thirſt, and inability to ſleep; when 


the part where the inflammation 1s ſeated can be ſeen, 
there is redneſs and ſwelling. | 


Order III F. luer. In theſe there is a preternatural dicharge 
-.- i. 2 blood or of ſome ſecreted fluid, accompanied 
with weakneſs, loſs of appetite, and ſometimes pain. 


Order IV. Painful Diſeaſes. In theſe there is acute pain, without 

: the diſtinguiſhing circumſtances and ſigns of a true in- 

e flammation, and without a ſettled fever or preternatu- 

i 5 ral diſcharge. e ts TIO 1 9 0 

2 V. Saſinodic D iſeaſes. The diſtinguiſhing ſymptom is 

by ſpaſm, accompanied ſometimes with Pain and ſometimes 

with inſenſibility. 

Order VI. Weakneſſes and Privations. The diinguiſting ſymp- 

- * toms are, fomnolency, loſs of ſtrength, and inſenſibility. 


Order VII. Afthmatic Diſeaſes, In theſe the diſtinguiſhing ſymp 
2 tom is difficulty of breathing. 
4 Order VIII. Mental Diſcaſes. In theſe the memory, imagination, : 
1 and judgment, are all confuſed and perverted, without 
the diſtinguiſhing ſigns « of fever or inflammation. 


Order IX. Cac hexies, or Humoral Diſeaſes. In theſe either waſt- 

ing or tumefaction of the whole or different parts of 

the body, cutaneous eruption, diſcolouring or ulceration, 

4 are attended with weakneſs, loſs of e Pain, or 
ſome other 6 ſymptom. | 7 
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In theſe, ſome one or more of the local ſymptoms predominate 
throughout the whole or Sete part of the diſeaſe; z it conſiſts. of 


eight orders: : 
| Order 


Order 


Order 


Order 


Order 


# 


| TVs. 


I. 


II. Diſeaſes of particular External Senſes. In tlieſe either 


Diſeaſes of particular TibihNat Senſes. In theſe, either 
the memory, Naganation, « or Judgment, 18 impaired, 
depraved, or aboliſhed. 


the fight, hearing, ſmell, taſte, or ſenſe of touching, 


is rendered too acute, depraved, impaired, or aboliſhed, 


u. 


Diſeaſes of particular Appetites. In theſe, the deſires 
for food or venery are either too Keen, depraved, im- 


© Paired, or aboliſhed. _ , 


Diſeaſes of particular Secretions and Excretions. In 
theſe there is either a preternatural increaſe or ſuppreſ- 
ſion of ſome particular ſecretion or natural diſcharge. 


Diſeaſes of particular Inſtruments of Motion ; nne 


the different actions of N ſpeaking, breath- 


ing, walking, &c. 


VI. 


VII. 


External or fuperficial Diſcafes, which ſhew themſelves 
in ſwellings, waſting, diſcolouring, or cutaneous erup- 
tion, without predominant degrees of ſickneſs, weak- 
neſs, or other general ſymptom. 


Diſlocations of different Organic Parts, which ſlip or fall» 


or are forced from their natural ſituations and connections. 


Order VIII. Solutions of Continuity, and Deſtruction of T. exture, in 
either the ſoft or hard parts, whether by external vio- 
| lence or from internal cauſes, 
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1 
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. I. A 8 8 Ul. 
SEXUAL DISEASES. 


The dittinctians of this claſs are taken either from local diforders: 
F e on the different ſtructure of the organs which mark the 


ſexes, or on circumſtances that are arch to each; it conſiſts of four 
orders: 3 f 


— 


Order I. General D Dilzaſes . * to the Malt is, Theſe a are 
Aäaaſſemblages of general ſymptoms, ariſing from diſorders. 
which can only take place 1 in the male ſex. 1 


Order II. Local Diſeaſes peculiar only to the Male Sexe. Theſe con- 
fiſt of local complaints ariſing from diſorders of the 
organs of generation, proper to males. 


Order ul General Diſeaſes peculiar to the Female Ser. Theſe. are 
aſſemblages of general ſymptoms, ariſing from diſorders 
which can only take place in girls or women. | | 


Order IV. Local Diſeaſes peculiar to the Female Sex. Theſe conſift 
of local diſorders in the organs of generation proper to- 
women. „ 
CLAS 8 W. 5 
INFANTILE DIS EASES. eat 


| Theſe are e diſtinguiſhed by ſymptoms and appearances which do * 
occur but during the infant ſtate; it conſiſts. of two orders: | 


Order I. General Diſcaſes peculiar to Infants. Theſe are aſſem- 
blages of general ſymptoms, ariſing from circumſtances 
peculiar to children before and during the time of 
dentition. 


. II. Local Di/eaſes peouliar to: IR Theſe conſiſt of-mor= 
bid appearances and local ſymptoms, which are only 


obſerved in infants newly born, or within the period of 
teething. 


O THE. 
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Theories of ae ſeveral Orders of Diſeaſes, and? 
Diviſion into Genera. | 


CHAP. 1. 


of Fevers in nb their RG and Progreſs. 


AVIN G thus laid down the general ſcheme for arranging” 

the hiſtories of diſeaſes, let us now proceed to explain the 

nature of the ſeveral orders, and divide them into genera, ſo that 

when we come to the practical part, there may be nothing to engage 

the reader's attention, ſave pure deſcriptions of the different ſpecies, . 
and the methods of treatment, free from all theoretic diſquiſition, 
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Fevers being the moſt frequent of all diſeaſes, are n, ſet 
down:as the firſt order. 5 | 


+ Fevers are not only the moſt re of all diſeaſes, but they are 
alſo the moſt complex; for in the moſt ſimple ſpecies that we ſhall. 
meet with, there is a combination at leaſt of four, if not hive, of the. 
general ſymptoms, | 


\ | As 


"As theſe ſymptoms are not ad the ſame 1 every ſpecies” '6f 
fever, it neceſſarily follows, that, in giving a general idea of fevers, 


we muſt be ſuppoſed | to deſcribe thoſe of the þ mare e regylar dl leſs 
- complicated ſort. 


The \ymptoms « of : a fever ſometimes invade by degrees, and we 
perceive the growing diſtemper come on, day after day, until, at 
length, the whole frame ſhall be ſo diſordered, as to render the perſon 
affected incapable of exerciſing the natural powers of mind and 

body; while at other times the diſeaſe ſhall make its attack ſo ſud- 


| denly, and with ſuch violence, as to throw the patient down all at 
Once. 


Sd 


When a fever comes on gradually, the firſt complaints are moſtly 
the following ; languor, weakneſs, and a general wearineſs, with ſore- 
| neſs of the fleſh, ſuch as people feel after ſevere exerciſe or labour ; 

pain likewiſe; and heavineſs of the head, loſs of appetite or nauſea, 
with clammineſs of the mouth; then, after ſome time, come on' 
exceſſive heat, violent thirſt, and inability to ſleep, perhaps without 


any previous ſenſation of exceſſive cold, or with only flight and tran- 
ſitory ſhiverings. 5 


But when the fever attacks ſuddenly, it always begin with an 
: a ſenſation of exceſſive cold, accompanied with weakneſs and 
loſs of appetite; frequently the cold! is attended with rigor or ſhiver- 


ing, with nee about be Prolin. and with nauſea or 
vomiting. o le e ib grin 1516 


4 


If the reader will 1 . to pics en Was s ſaid an we IR 
aw to inveſtigate the- nature of the different ſpecies of ſimple 
morbid affection, he will readily underſtand that this. ſenſation of 
exceſſive cold, and the other ſymptoms which neceſſarily attend 
it, muſt ſoon be ſucceeded by exceſſive heat, and a train of other 
concomitant ſymptoms: for it was then ſhewn, that the ſenſa- 
tion of exceſſive cold ariſes from a ſpaſmodic conſtriction which 

— 


ok —— cauſes 


Fl 
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cauſes an interruption in the circulation through the extreme | 
| Parts of the vaſcular ſyſtem, and throws, a load of fluids in 
upon the center. But as this interruption cannot poſſibly ſubſiſt 
long without putting an end to life, nature immediately en- 
deavours to reſtore freedom, and put the ſtagnating fluids again 
in motion; hence the heart, which is irritated by the unuſual 
load of blood thrown back upon it, makes more numerous and 
fronger contractions, drives on the general maſs of fluids through 
the open part of the vaſcular ſyſtem with rapidity; violence, and 

irregularity, in conſequence of which the ſenſation. of exceſſive cold 

is changed into that of exceſſive heat, accompanied ſometimes with: 

pain in different places, but always with thirſt and' reſtleſſneſs. 


Thus we ſee, that in a fever which comes on ſuddenly there is a 
ſucceſſive train of at leaſt fix of the general ſymptoms, namely, 
exceſſive cold, which ſoon changes to exceſſive heat, weakneſs, loſs- 
of appetite, thirſt, and inability to ſleep. 


As theſe are che ordinary or eſſential ſymptoms, and met with in 
the moſt ſimple ſpecies of fever, they are to be held as the diſtin- 
guiſhing ſigns of this order of diſeaſes; and may enable us to give 
this general definition, that a fever is a combination of exceſſive 
heat, thirſt, loſs of appetite, weakneſs, and inability to ſleep. 


The more complex ſpecies of fevers are accompanied even from 
the very firſt attack, with a greater number and variety of ſymptoms, 
ſuch as vomiting, violent pain in different places, or perhaps ſtupor 
and delirium; but theſe we ſhall take no notice of at preſent, ſince 
all that we now purpoſe is to give a clear idea of fevers in general. 

Let us now endeavour to trace the progreſs of theſe. ſymptoms, 
which are thus eſſential to a regular fever. 


. 


It is ſufficiently evident, that the diſorder here ariſes either from 
an irritation immediately communicated, and acting on the heart and 
arterial 
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arterial ſyſtem ; or, from a ſpaſmodic conſtrietion, which Git, cſs 
a remiſſneſs or interruption in the circulation through the veſſels at 
the circumference, and then an regularity and intenſeneſs of motion. 


The acrid matters which are capable of raiſing this irritation are. 


of 1 various kinds, but if they do not paſs beyond the common maſs - 
of groſs fluids contained in the vaſcular ſyſtem, ſo as to affect the 


nerves, and through them produce ſome degree of ſpaſmodic con- 
ſtriction, theſe morbifie matters will not then give riſe to a fever of 
any long duration; for the acrid particles i in thoſe caſes will either 


be aſſimilated in a ſhort time, ſo as to ceaſe from making any un 


uſual impreſſion on the living ſolids, or they will 1 1 off a with. 
ſome of the excrementitious humours. 


Therefore, in fevers of any conſiderable continpance, ve may 
always conclude that there i is not only an armitatiog, of the vaſcular 
ſyſtem, cauſing irregularity : and intenſeneſs of motion, but that there 
is alſo at the ſame time ſome degree of ſpaſmodic conſtriction, 
ſtraitening the diameters of the veſſels at the circumference, and 
forming an obſtacle to the paſſage of the fluids, 82827 ought t to flow 


freely and equably through them. 


If this ſpaſmadic conſtriction ſpeedily gives way, the ebe and 
equability of the circulation will be ſoon reſtored; the pores in 
the membranes which line the mouth, and on the ſurface of the 
body, being ſet open, the tongue arid {kin will grow moiſt and ſoft, 


and a ſweat breaking out, together with a plentiful diſcharge of 
_ urine, will carry off the heat and thirſt; ſleep will be reſtored; the 


appetite will return; and no ie brats ton the ny dl of 
weakneſs, will remain. EO TITS | ; 
But if the ſpaſmodic conftrition:contintes; the circulation cannot 
poſſibly be carried on with either freedom or equability ; the ſecre- 
tions will be perverted, and the febrile conteſt between the force 
exerted from the er, and the reſiſtance made from the cireum- 
ference, 
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ference, bang thus kept up, the eſſential ſymptoms will not only in- 
creaſe i in violence, and grow more diſtreſſing, but they will ſoon be 
followed by others which may be held as acceſſory, ſuch as violent 
pain, great oppreſſion, difficulty of breathing, and delirium; and if 


the irritation ſtill continues, and the ſtricture does not give way, 


theſe ſymptoms already mentioned as eſſential and acceſſory will be 
ſucceeded by ſuch as are ſtill more deſtructive and alarming; a coma, 
for inſtance, or perpetual doſing to ſleep, ſpaſms, inſenſibility, cold 
| ſweats, and in the end death, unleſs it ſhould fo happen that things 
take a favourable turn before the texture of the veſſels in ſuch organs 
as are abſolutely neceſſary for maintaining life comes to be deſtroyed 
by the violence, rapidity and ſharpneſs of the circulating fluids ; and 
unleſs the offenfive matters which keep up the irritation and conſtric- 
tion ſhall either be ſubdued or aſſimilated, or be diſcharged and thrown 


out from the circulation by hzmorrhage, im ſtool, urine, _ | 


toration, cutaneous eruption, or critical abſceſs. 


Tn tracing the progreſs of a fever, we may obſerve that there are 


two remarkable ſtages; firſt, the cold fit, which begins the attack, 
and then the heat which neceſſarily ſucceeds it. The ſucceſſion of 


theſe, and the ſolution or criſis, make up what is called the period 
of! a fever, which period i is of different duration 1 in different fevers. 


In ſome fevers there i is but one period; ; in others there are ſeveral; 
and theſe ſucceſſive attacks come on at different intervals, attended 
with different appearances, which enable us to diſtinguiſh the order 
of fevers into genera. 


But before we go into theſe diflinQtions, it wil be proper to inquire 


concerning the general cauſes of fevers; for if we can but once ob- 


tain a true notion of what ereates all the diſtreſs and diſorder, we 
ſhall then be in a fair way of knowing what to adminiſter as the 
moſt ſucceſsful means of relief, R 
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CHAP. I. 
390 07 the general Cruſes of Fel. 


E may venture to lay it down, that the Lat or immediate 
= cauſes of a fever, ſuch as hath been juſt now deſcribed, are 
an intenſeneſs of motion, exerted from the center of the vaſcular 
ſyſtem, and a preternatural degree of ſtraitneſs i in the veſſels, Om 
reſiſtance from the circumference. 


The ſpaſmodic conſtriction, which leſſens. 5 1 of the 
veſlels at the circumference, and hinders the free and equable paſ- 
ſage of the fluids, is evident before the exceſſive heat comes on, from 
the languor and oppreſſion, paleneſs of the cheeks and lips, coldneſs 
and dryneſs of the ſkin, and from the lividity of the extremities, 
where, in many inſtances, the blood plainly appears to ſtagnate 1 as 
alſo afterwards, when the heat becomes diſtreſſing, it is plain that 
the conſtriction has not given way from the dryneſs of the ſkin, vio- 
lent thirſt, and tranſparent urine, made only i in ſmall quantities; 
from the coſtiveneſs; the drying up of iſſues, or other running- 
ſores; and from a continuance of the oppreſſive weight or anxiety. 


Ihe intenſeneſs of motion in the vaſcular ſyſtem is ſufficiently 
evident from the increaſed heat, and from the pulſe, which in the 
beginning. of a fever is always found quicker, and for the moſt 
part much ſtronger than in the natural and healthy ſtate, when the 
circulation is carried on with freedom and moderation. 


The W cauſe of this intenſeneſs is an irritation 1 the 
heart and vaſcular ſyſtem, from the application of ſomewhat that 
ſtimulates them to more frequent and ſtronger contractions; but as 
to the cauſe of the ſpaſmodic conſtriction which keeps up thẽ unu- 
| ſual degree of reſiſtance at the circumference, we muſt look for the 


ſource 
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fource of it in the nervous ſyſtem, fince it is very well pivot, that 
it does not take its riſe from lentor or viſcidity of blood, nor indeed 
immediately from any thing contained in the | vaſcular ſyſtem. 
Therefore, though the intenſeneſs of motion in the vaſcular ſyſtem 
be ſo evident from the increaſe of heat, and from the pulſe; and 
though this intenſeneſs ſeems to comprehend the whole of the fever, 
which, if we were to look no further, might be held as a diſorder 
merely of the vaſcular ſyſtem, independent of the nervous; yet, 
when we conſider the nature of ſpaſmodic conſtriction, ariſing from 
an affection of the nerves, we immediately underſtand that fevers 
conſiſt in the diſorder of both ſyſtems: at leaſt all fevers whoſe periods 
are of any conſiderable duration or violence. As to the lighter and 
more tranſitory feveriſh attacks, ſuch as frequently enſue after a de- 
bauch, or from too violent exerciſe, or a li ght cold, they appear to 
ariſe from nothing but mere irritation of the vaſcular ſyſtem alone, 
excluſive of any nervous diſorder; and for the moſt part ceaſe with- 
in the ſpace of two or three days, being attended with nothing more 
than the en. or Ae amen and even theſe f in flight 
degrees. 


But it is to be obſerved, with reſpect to theſe two conjunct cauſes, 
that ſometimes the one predominates, and ſometimes the other; 
that is, there is ſometimes more of the diſorder owing to intenſeneſs 
of motion, or increaſe of force and velocity in the circulating fluids, 
than is owing to nervous affection - and, on the other hand, in 
ſome fevers the ſymptoms ariſe more from nervous affection than 
they do from increaſe of force and velocity. 1 

In caſes where the fever depends moſt on the increaſe of force and 
velocity, the pulſe is quick, full and i the inflammatory heat, 
thirſt, and dryneſs, very: diſtreſſing. Rn. WE . 


In ſuch as depend moſt on nervous affection, the pulſe is rather 
weak, ſmall, and depreſſed ; the heat, thirſt, and ** not ſo 
U 2 evident, 
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evident, nor e diſtreſſing 3 but the nauſea, en and weakneſs, 
very remarkable. 


Having now eſtabliſhed the immediate or actual cauſes of a fever, 
let us go on to Inquire into the remote or poſſible cauſes. 


Theſe may be various, but the moſt powerful are reducible to the 
. following heads: cold; infectious miaſmata; paſſions of the mind; 


retention of excrementitious, or other offenſive matters in the ſtomach, 
inteſtines, and other receptacles. 


The manifeſt ſource of the EY part of Py 3 to 
Sydenham, is, either that a perſon has diminiſhed his clothing too 
ſoon, or imprudently expoſed his body to cold, after having been 
heated by violent exerciſe; and he was of opinion, that more people 

were deſtroyed by theſe means than by e ned. and famine, 
who them all together. 


#4 t 1 


The ſudden application of cold muſt ncefliadly: REO the 
pores on the ſurface of the body, and hinder the diffipation of thoſe 
effete, and ſuperabundant particles of fluid that ought to paſs off this 

| way; hence theſe being driven back, and retained in the general 

maſs, will be exceedingly apt to produce combinations among the 


inſenſible particles, which in time may come to diſorder the motions. 
of the living ſolids. ö 


If the organs of ſecretion did not mutually aſſiſt and Abur for 
each other, a ſtoppage of perſpiration could ſcarcely ever fail of pro- 
ducing a fever, or ſome other diſeaſe; but happily things are ſo 
ordered, that, for the moſt part, amends are made for the deficiency 
of diſcharge from the {kin by the increaſe of urine, or evacuation by 

It is ſufficiently obvious, that ſudden tranſitions from heat and 
moiſture in the atmoſphere, to cold and dryneſs, muſt be much more 
apt to check perſpiration than when the change is more gradual, and 
leſs 
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leſs oontrariety in the circumſtances attending it: and hence the fre- 
quency of people's falling into fevers, in conſequence of their going 
ſuddenly from cloſe rooms, * with crouds, into the cold and 
open air. 


Whether chere be fuck things as frigorific particles, which; abound- 
ing in a cold atmoſphere, are taken into the body, and lay a foun- 
dation for diſeaſes, is more than we ſhall pretend to determine; ſome 
ingenious men have thought that there are ſuch: but, though the 
exiſtence of theſe may admit of diſpute, yet there is no doubt to be 
made of the reality of what are uſually termed Miaſmata; certain 
particles which float in the atmoſphere, and being received into the 
body, frequently prove the ſource of fevers, and ſome other diſ- 
eaſes. No body pretends to deſcribe theſe miaſmata, or to ſay what 
they are like, our ideas being imperfect of the ways in which 
they are generated. Some kinds of them ſeem to ariſe from ſub- 
ſtances in a ſtate of putrefaction; others from crouds of people being 
pent up in cloſe places; others again are of a ſpecific nature, and only 
have the power of producing certain ſpecies of diſeaſes; and what is 
extremely remarkable, that ſpecific kind, only once in the ſame ſub- 
ject; it appearing that the fluids are incapable of being again diſ- 
turbed or infected by the ſame ſpecies of morbific matter. 

Certain paſſions of the mind, particularly grief and fear, have 
ſuch an effect as to check perſpiration, prevent the ſecretions, and 
Hinder the paſſing off of ſuperfluous or excrementitious matters; 
hence theſe paſſions act in the ſame way as cold does when applied 
ſuddenly, are accompanied with the very ſame ſenſations and appear- 
ances; and, by deſtroying the healthy craſis of the animal fluids, fre- 
quently prove the ſource of fevers. 


The retention alfs of acrid or excrementitious matters, particularl y 
in the ſtomach or inteſtines, may produce ſimilar effects: worms 


likewiſe, and the different ſpecies of ſaburra, may not only ſtimulate 
7 the 
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the nerves in theſe very ſenſible membranous parts, but very thn the 
offenſive fluid matters enter the circulation, and either immediately 
irritate. the heart and arterial ſyſtem, producing intenſeneſs of motion 
and ſlight fever; or, paſſing farther, at length come to affect even 
the nervous ſyſtem, ſo as to bring on ſpaſmodic conſtriction, and 
thus prove the ſource of a true fever, of longer duration, and accom- 
panied with a greater number and variety of ſymptoms. 


Ihe ſuffering of iſſues to cloſe up, the drying of old ulcers, and 
other, cutaneous foulneſs, by the imprudent application of aſtringents, 
or other repellent ſubſtances, unleſs great care be taken to ſubſtitute 
ſome other diſcharge, ſeldom fail to lay the foundation of a fever, or 
ſome other diſeaſe; and ſo does the ſudden change of climate, or 
general habit and courſe of living: theſe then are the principal ſources 
and antecedents, or what may be termed the remote or poſlible 


cauſes of a fever, which however are not by any means to be under- 
ſtood as producing fevers in every perſon where they happen to have 


place, but only in ſuch as have that peculiar, though inexplicable, 


diſpoſition of body, which favours the action of the morbific matter. 
The knowledge, therefore, of theſe poſſible cauſes has but little to do 
in forming the indications of cure; it may indeed be of uſe in ſhew- 
| ing how to avoid or prevent a fever, but when we attempt to cure 


one we muſt always conſider the actual cauſes. 


nr” 


Hence it will appear, that as there can be no termination of the 


fever while the irritation in the vaſcular ſyſtem keeps up, nor while 
the ſpaſmodic conſtriction continues to ſtraiten the extremities of the 
| finer canals, the general indications of cure muſt be directed to the 
removal of whatever ſtimulates, and to the rendering of the circula- 


tion in general equable and free; but then the means for accompliſh- 


ing theſe ends will require to be varied, according to the particular 
ſpecies. of the fever, | 


CHAP. 


14 
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CHAP. III. 


Div if on 9 F. evers into Genera. 


HOSE flight fevers which confilt of only one period, and ter- 


1 minate in a day or two, either from the aſſimilation of the 
irritating matters, or. from the caſy yielding of the ſpaſmodic con- 
ſtriction, are termed Ephemeræ, as being ſuppoſed to run through 
their whole courſe in the ſpace of twenty-four hours; but when the 
morbific matter is of ſuch a nature, that it will neither aſſimilate with 
the fluids, nor ſeparate, and caſt off in this eaſy manner, then the ſpaſ- 
modic conſtriction will continue, notwithſtanding the repeated efforts 
of the heart, and the febrile paroxyſm will be protracted beyond the 
ſpace of one or two days, and will run on for various lengths of 
time, either till death enſues from a deſtruction of the natural craſis 
of the blood, and texture of the living ſolids, or until the ſpaſ- 
modic conſtriction gives way, and again allows the fluids to circulate 

with freedom and equability. | 


This fever, which thus runs on without intermiſſion, or even evi- 
dent remiſſion, for a number of days or weeks, is diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of a continued, or continual fever, and conſtitutes the firft genus. 
Some of the ſyſtematic writers conſider the ephemera as a diſtin& 


genus, but improperly, it my only the n degree of conti- 
nual fever. 


Continued fevers are diſtinguiſhed into ſpecies, from the different 
ſtates of the fluids, and other attendant circumſtances, which will be 
particularly pointed out when we come to the practical part. 

But there are fevers wherein the ſpaſmodic conſtriction evidently 


gives way in a few hours, and ſeems to allow the morbific matter, 
which in ſuch caſes muſt be capable of eaſy ſeparation, to paſs off by 


different outlets, and yet the noxious Particles do not ſeem to be to- 
8 . * 
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_ tally expelled, but leave a certain fomes behind, Which lurks for 
different lengths of time, till being again rendered capable of affect- 
ing the nervous ſyſtem, it brings on a new ſpaſmodie conſtriction; 
whencee a new attack of the fever, beginning as before, with exceſſive 
cold, ſhivering, ſickneſs, and oppreſſion, and ſucteeded by exceſſive * 
heat, thirſt, pain, and reſtleſſneſs, which terminate by a relaxation of 
che conſtricted pores and veſſels, giving paſſage to a plentiful ſweat, and 
diſcharge of loaded urine. This genus is termed Intermittent, and is 
diſtinguiſhed into different ſpecies, according to che returns of the parox- 
vw. and lengths of the interval between the ſeveral periods of the fever. 


But there is another, and a third genus, wherein the morbific 
matter is found to be ſeparable, but not ſo as to leave the body per- 
fectly free, as the intermittents do from the febrile ſymptoms; for 
here the ſeparation appears to be but partial, as the diſtreſſing ſymp- 
toms only remit or abate of their violence; for the fever does not 
intirely ceaſe as in the intermittent, and therefore this genus is 
termed the Remittent, and is diſtinguiſhable into ſpecies, according to 
.different ſymptoms and circumſtances, which mY them a diſtin 
character. | 


The fourth genus of iii which is termed the 8 has 
ſomewhat in common with the remittent; for, whatever it be I that « 
raiſes the febrile ſymptoms, ſo ſoon as it is forced out, either 
through the pores in the ſides of the arteries, or through their open 
.extremities, and is lodged among the inert ſolids in the cellular part 
of the ſkin, the irritation and ſpaſmodic conſtriction ceaſe or abate; 
of courſe likewiſe all the diſtreſſing ſymptoms depending thereon ; 
and this ceſſation or abatement will be in proportion t to the Per 


5 tion and expulſion of the noxious particles. 


Eruptive fevers are diſtinguiſhable into ſpecies, from the different 
appearance and progreſs of the eruption, which denominates them, 
ſmall-pox, meaſles, ſcarlet fever, miliary fever, &c. 


* 


The 
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he fifth and laſt genus of fever is the hectic; in this the nervous 
ſyſtem appears to be much leſs affected than in any of the others, and 
the diſorder ſeems owing chiefly. to the agitation of the blood, and 
irritation of the vaſcular ſyſtem, from acrid or ſtimulating matters, 
which are abſorbed from places where theſe are produced or accumu- 
lated, and being carried into the maſs of circulating fluids, raiſe tran- 
ſitory fevers from time to time, that after a few hours either remit 
of their violence, or, like the intermittents, leave the body perfectly 
free for a while. Hence it happens that theſe fevers are not ſo ſud- 
denly deſtructive of life as thoſe of the other genera, wherein the 
nervous ſyſtem is always ſo nuch more diſordered; but then, unleſs 
the ſources which ſupply fuel, as we may term it, for kindling up 
the fever, can be effectually cut off or removed, the hectic con- 
ſtantly, in the end, proves mortal. 


Hectic fevers, like the other five genera, are diſtinguiſhable into 
different ſpecies, . Wen will be deſeribed in the e Place. hs, 


Cc H A P. IV. 
Of the Crifis in Fe evers, and Deftrine of Critical ini 


HE introduction of the word Criſis into the medical language 
' ſeems to have been owing to the notion, that diſeaſes are cer- 
tain injurious agents, which take poſſeſſion of the human body with 
a view to afflict or deſtroy it; but that Nature, ever anxious for the 
body's preſervation, uſes every effort to ſubdue or expel the enemy; 
hence neceſſarily ariſes a conteſt between Nature and the diſ- 
eaſe, which, like every other diſpute, muſt at length come to a 
period, and be determined or adjudged in favour of one/of the con- 
tending parties: thus the word Criſis was brought in, and uſed by 
the Greek writers to ſignify this ſuppoſed deciſion or judgment, and 
is ſtill continued to expreſs the turn of the fever; when, after hav- 


i * ing 
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da Gr bar of af hi wales, then ge ſubſide, an 
health gradually returns. e 


As the criſis ne there appears to ) be an unuſual aer 4 
the morbifie matters ſeeming to grow more abundant, and to be more 
generally diffuſed, when the fever has been of fome days oontinu- 
ance, than it was at the beginning. TY OTE 


At the commencement of fevers, ad FRY Hd Bs, 1 
the morbific matter was ſuppoſed, hy the firſt improvers of phyſic, 
to be in a erude ſtate; hut as the diſeaſe went on, they conceiyed the 
nation of this matter“ being ripened or concocted, which was the 
term uſed; at length, when. the time of the criſis arrived, the offen- 
five particles were rendered capable of ſeparation, and being diſ- 
charged, (partly by the pores of the ſkin, partly by the urinary paſ— 
fages, and other outlets) left the body free from diſeaſe : hence they 
deemed that practice 1 improper, and hazardous which. endeavoured to: 
diſcharge or expel, while things were ſuppoſed to be in a ſtate of 
crudity; but held it as a maxim, that the phyſician was to wait 

oncoction was perfect, and che morbikic 1 matter c rendered 
moreable, and ready to be thrown off. fe ff 


— 


This idea of erudity and concoQion, with gan to 5 3 
matter, was carried too far when. they extended it to every ſpecies; 
of fever, becauſe there are many which may be prevented from get 
ting to any dangerous height, and may be cut ſhort by proper treat- 
ment; while others, which are allowed to run out their whole courſe, 
are found to ſubſide without any evident critical diſcharge, | 


reſpect indeed to eruptiye fevers, and ſeveral of the conti 

ane 4, intermittent, and remittent kind, the doctrine appears to hold 
op good, though ſome phyſicians of very great note have inclined to 
baniſh:;the notions of crudity, concoction, and morbific matter alto- 


De gether,, 
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gether, looking on fevers a8 mere affections of the nervous ſyſtem, 
independent of of; any thing morbific in the common maſs of groſs fluids. 


The ancient Greek phyſicians, fall of the ideas which have been 
already mentioned concerning the improptiety and danger of attem pt- 
ing to rid the body of morbific matter while in @ erude ſtate, appear 

to have interfered but little in caſes of fever, truſting che concoc- 
tion alme it intirely to Nature; RENE they had more time and better 


T ere 6f the diſeaſe than moſt par 


1 PH 
+ "> \# 


_ a 1 en ancients, Who thus gave them 
ment than obſerving the ge nuine efforts of Nature, in firſt prepar- 
ing, then ſeparating, and, laſtly, diſcharging the morbific matter, 
either found out, or at leaſt thought they diſcovered, that the criſis 


In continued fevers happened o on certain 2 0 E EtE 9 che 
beſt ſeizure. : 85 


* Theſe days were : faid to be the A * 7th, gth, rich, 14th, "AY 

on and 21ſt. If che fever did not run beyond three weeks; but if it 

x exceeded that Period, then four and three days were to be reckoned 
alternately on to the 42d day, or to the end of fix weeks. 


Of theſe there were ſome days held to be more eminently critical 
vos chan others, particularly the 14th, and next to that the 7th.” 
5 Beſide the days on which beneficial changes were expected to hap- 
1 pen, there are others Which were reckoned indicatory of what was 
8 to fall out in the ſucceeding Gitteik day: thus; gp is an index 
0 the ſeventh, and the eleventh to the fourteenth. 


Ml firſt fight there appears to be: a good deal of lea * | 
I to certain numbers in this matter, and ſo it was judged: by ſome f 
= the. ancients, as may be ſeen by looking into Celſus, where he criti- 
: ciſes 0 on x this dodtrine, and its founder, how. e 


X 2 _ 
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The writings which paſs under the name of this father of phyſic 


are evidently the work of different hands, and have different degrees 
of merit; and, with reſpect to the doctrine of critical days, it muſt 


be confeſſed that they do not lay down a poſitive ſcheme as to thoſe 
which are moſt to be regarded: and this the reader may, be ſatisfied 

of, by comparing che ſeveral paſſages where the critical days are 
mentioned; indeed, the celebrated Vienna profeſſor; De Haen, charges 


theſe diſagreements to the'tranſcribers of the manuſcript copies, who 
were apt to miſtake the Greek letters which were uſed as numerals, 


and thus have confuſed the doctrine; for, notwithſtanding this want 
of preciſion, he, and many other eminent and experienced phyſicians, 
have declared themſelves in favour of the critical days, and allege 


that! it is very neceſſary to watch the appearances particularly on them, 
and to be cautious of bleeding, or giving any thing that may tend to 


diſturb. the criſis, by bringing on other ee Nap thoſe which 
N ature ſeems to promote. 


In the ſouthern parts of 1 N in 18 Miner, 855 the 
firſt phyſicians Practiſed, there is a degree of regularity with reſpect 
to the Progreſs of fevers, which we do not meet with in theſe coun- 
tries; ſo that their obſervations may have been juſt, though we do. 
not always find them correſpond with thoſe which are made by Proc 
tioners reſident 1 in a colder and more variable Bate: OR 
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Fett MMATION 8 are a nearly aliet” to \ feveras. that they 
have often been included in the ſame order, bot not with propri- 
ety, as there are certain, circumſtances peculiar to an inflammation 
which, give it a diſtinct character bir fm a a fever, and TT 
other ſpecies « of diſeaſe. . "Gt 


An inflammation i is Gaffciently- apparent, * os os which i is 
the ſeat of it can be ſeen; but when fixed internally, and it ſeizes on 
any of the contents of the three larger Eavities, the fi Igns - are often 
| equivocal. | BOAT EO) 1 


The theories of Eaton, which of Tate have been generally 
ravght, are thoſe of Boerhaave and Hoffman. 5 2H | 


.- Atcarding to- Boerhaave, the diſeaſe has its ſeat i in at extremities 
of the finer arteries, and ariſes from an obſtruction either when the 
diameter of the veſſels is leſſened, or when the particles of the circu- 
lating fluid become t too 0 large f for the exiſt e which L they ought 
to paſs freely.” 

In his. 3 (at Seck. 37 95 4 Yet 7) ins is an enumera- 
tion of all the different cauſes. of this obſtruction, either when ſup- 
poſed to depend on the leſſening of the arterial diameter, or upon 
increaſing the ſize of the globules: but beſide all theſe cauſes, Boer- 
haave taught that the obſtruction may happen “ ab errore loci,” as 
he termed it, namely, from globules getting, as it were, by miſtake 

into veſſels, not having diameters ſufficient to tranſmit them. 


When an obſtruction as once formed, whether from error of 
place, or any other cauſe, it was believed that the ſucceeding fluid 


would urge on with, additional force, in order to free: the. paſſage; 


* 2 
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4n eoni{cquence! of Which, the blood would accumulate, the minute 
arteries would be diſtended, their fibres would be diſtracted, and 
their cavities filled with larger globules than in the natural ſtate; 
while at the ſame time theſe globules would be violently agitated, 
and rubbed againſt each other, and againſt the ſides of the veſſels: 
hence all che diftin 0 ung ſymptoms and marks of inflammation ; ; 
amel .ivclling, pain, n,' redneſs, and heat. road 
The theory Which i is laid down by Hoffaian d Jo not differ in the 
main from that of his illuſtrious rival; for he alſo ſuppoſes, that 
there is a ſtaſis or ſtagnation of blood in the finer arteries, ariſing 
From a ſpaſmodic conſtriction of the veſſels, indepet 
ration with reſpect to the conſiſtence of the . 
But with all due deference to thoſe very reſpectable names, may 
it not be allowed to inquire, whether the actual or immediate cauſes 
of inflammation be not diametrically oppoſite to what they have laid 
| Farad and Whether the blood, ſo far from being ſtopped: or obſtructed 
through the arteries of an inflamed part, does not, on 
the eee meet with leſs reſiſtance from the ſides of the veſſels 
an it dught to meet with, and flow through both arteries and veins 
VN ee Ne Ou: | DONE fer. 
es prey which have been made repeatedly on living animals 
z1ough groſs globules ſhould ſtop the paſſage through 
ow my of the atteries, 75 the ſucceeding blood, fo far from 
being urged on with unuſual move the obſtacle, would totally 
- Ueſedt theſe: obſtructed veſſels, an flow into fuch as are free; for, 
when a ligature is made on any particular branch of an artery, the 
bploocl i is Obſerved to forſake that braneh, and flow into the adjoining 
ones, which remain open, without creating any permanent ſwelling, 
or enlargement of che veſſel between the ligature and the heart. 
The ſame conſequenee follow in the human body, in all u 
WERE the pallage is totally mut up, as it is in the umbilical arte- 
2 (, ries 


lent of any alte- 
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vieo after a child is. born, and in arteries eee 
ture in the operation for an aneuriſm. 


Since it is proved then, that neither 8 Sw of the mitts which 
eannot be conſidered as conical tubes, nor the compoſition of the 
blood, whoſe redneſs does not depend on the union of ſix ſerous: 


"yet Fly bony 92 Ir 


globules, are favourable to the notion of obſtruction; and that nei- 


ther obſtruction nor ſtaſis, even r would 
be followed by thoſe effects and appearances which particularly diſ- 
tinguiſh an inflammation, it remains to be ſhewn WAP: the changes 
are which give riſe to this very frequent diſeaſe... 


The late Dr. Whytt was among the firſt who had e. courage 0 eil 

in queſtion: the theory of Boerhaave, and furniſhed arguments for 
deſtroying the notion that inflammations take their riſe from ſtaſis or 
obſtruction: he has demonſtrated in the moſt ſatisfactory manner, 
that the force of the heart and larger arteries is not ſufficient to carry 
on the circulation: throughout the circumference of the vaſcular ſyſ- 
tem; and that unleſs there were an additional force, diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of oſcillatory motion, to puſh. on the fluids in the ſmalleſt 
veſſels, . the Progreſſive motion of the generat maſs would LANG come: 
to a period. og nv] 1 


All thoſe different things which are „ _ 135 gene 
ral name of ſtimuli, have the power, when applied, of increaſing 
this oſcillatory motion; in eonſtequence of which, the flow of blood, 
er of ſecreted humour, through the particular parts of the fyſtem {o- 
affected, comes to be Gee ee increaſe 


hers irritation. -/ . Y, 105 es X 
There cannot be a more alen 6 or Finnitiar > pre off als power 
than what is obſerved to happen when a mote gets into the eye, and 
irritates the veſſels of this: very delicate organ: here we obſerve ima 
| net, hat, is to ſays. it grows hot and 
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ceration; the mmer of: 0 ulties or acrid ſtimulants} 
as wall as of: f fre, or things heated beyond certain degrees 3 all theſe 


ane [King e hs, 2 
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it t t another elt Which Re be taken 3068 ths : 
account, and that 1 is, the reſiſtance made by the veſſels at the eir- 
cumference, and throughout the whole vaſcular ſyſtem, to the power tl; 
| of the heart, which i is exerted from the center; ; for if this reſiſtance 
be leſſened or taken away by ſoftening, relaxing, rupturing, or divid- | 


ing the coats of the veſſels, ks blood 1 is ge aug to Auen a x puſh | 
Wege the weakened part. . 


AA tb 2 * | 


Here then we have a ſecond ſource of. e Chuck may = 
be proved by ob obſerving the effects of cupping-glaſſes. When a cup- 
ping-glaſs is applied to the ſurface of the body, and the air, either 
exhauſted or rarefied, then ſo much of the power: of e as 
depended on the preſſure of the atmoſphere i 18 taken away from the 
ſubcutaneous veſſels ; 3; immediately the blood ruſhes i into theſe weak 
veſſels, diſtends chem, and produces an evident degree of heat, with 
pain, ſwelling, and redneſs; all which, however, will, ſubſide, and, 


diſappear 1 in a ſhort time after the glaſs i is wah and th f meien 
of the atmoſ] phere reſtored. 


8 


eee n N 

The ſame appearances 3 enſue; only more edi fuſed. . in a 
leſs conſpicuous degree, when warm water or emollient Poultices are 
applied to any particular part. 
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The concluſon to be now Fre is, PERS is re eh 2 
cauſes of anne; 5 the one confitingu n an. Wes eal 
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of nne motion, the other in 2 diminution of the . 
: power in the coats of par ic $i ſets of the ſmaller | 11004d-VEUELS. 
A tranſitory inflammation will ariſe fro 
but if it be merely from the action of ſtimuli increaſing the oſeilla- 
tory motion; or merely from relaxation and want of due reſiſtance, 
the ſymptoms will be but ſlight, and there will be no ſettled „ 
mation, which only enſues in conſequence of the conju ration 
of both, when the reſiſting power of the veſſels is diminihed, and 
the oſcillatory motion at the ſame time increaſed. 


When theſe two cauſes concur, the blood will ruſh into the fear 


veſſels, and be carried through them with unuſual degrees of force 
and rapidity; from whence are eaſily deduced all the n gies 


and ſymptoms attending on inflammations. 


In the firſt place, heat muſt be a neceſſary conſequenee ; for; let 


the original cauſe of animal heat be what it will, an increaſe of velo- 


city with reſpect to the motion of the blood never fails to brin 8 with 
it an increaſe of heat. | 


When the blood is heated beyond the natural degree, it propor- 


tionally expands and enlarges i its volume; this expanſion diſtends the 


affected veſſels, and makes way for ſtill larger quantities of ſucceed- 
ing blood, which will preſently be forced into the ſmalleſt canals, 
and many veſſels that in the natural and healthy ſtate appear to con- 
vey nothing but pellucid lymph, will now be ſurcharged with blood, 
whence in _ mcalure. ny the redneſs inſeparable from inflam- 
mations. 

But it is not . the ſmalleſt arteries which are thus over- 
diſtended; for in caſes of inflammation, the incipient veins are alſo 


enlarged, as any one may be convinced of by obſerving an eye that is 


inflamed; where many, perhaps the greater part of the veſſels which 
appear fo turgid, and obſcure the whiteneſs of the TY are veins of 


the tunica conjunctiva. — ad be a 14 
ä 23 
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r either of hel caufes; 
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Sceing chen that both veihs and arteries, whert'ah—inflammarion 
is ſettled; ate thus overcharged, a ſwelling, tenſion, and hardneſs, 
muſt neceſſarily conſtitute part of the diſeaſe; for the arteries cannot 
be over-diſtended without a proportional enlargement of the pores in. 
their coats, which in the natural ſtate allow only oily and lymphatic 
fluids to paſs; and theſe pores, when ſo enlarged, will not only glow: | 
the thinner fluids juſt now mentioned to tranfude in much. larger 
quantities than they ought to do, but will alſo ſuffer ſome ſhare of 
the more groſs and red part of the blood to eſcape through theſe 
ways, Whence an increaſe: of redneſs and ſwelling. If the cellular 
texture of the part which happens to be inflamed i is looſe, yielding, 
and abundant, the ſwelling will be proportionally large and ſudden. 


L _ £.Paiwmuſt alſo be a neceſſary ſymptom in caſes of inflammation, 
on. account of the diſtraction and tenſion of the living ſolids. 5 : 


w3*7 F< 5 


If the veſſels which happen to be the ſeat of the inflammation. be 
attached firmly to ſolid parts, or run much in ftrait directions, higher 
degrees of tenſion will take place; and it is always obſervable, the 
higher the degrees of tenſion the more ſevere the degrees of pain; 
and this is given as a reaſon why inflammations Which are ſeated i in 
the veſſels of the ſkin, or other firm membranous parts, or 1 1 thoſe 
which are beſtowed on the bones, tendons, ligaments or cartilages, 
are always accompanied with very ſharp pain, while thoſe which 
affect the ſofter viſcera and glandular parts a are attended | with inferior 
degrees of pain, and ſometimes with very little. ap 25 af 85 OT Tagen” 


f :! Oln 


A fever (that i is to lay, ſome of the ppc which are, eſſential 
to a fever) is likewiſe attendant on all caſes of conſiderable inflam- 


mation; and this has made many of the medical writers confound 
the two diſeaſes; but in the moſt ſimple ſpecies of fever there i is a 
combination of at leaſt four, if not five, of the general ſyn mptoms, 
namely, exceſſive heat, thirſt, loſs of appetite; weakneſs, and” ina- 
bility to ſleep; whereas, except in the more complex and diſtreſſing 


ſpecies 


i #4 
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ſpecies of W we meet ol 3 three of 
1 exceſſive heat, thirſt, and inability to lep; ſo that wu h 
other ſymptoms, weakneſy and loſs of appetite, which are chi 
affections of the, nervous fyſter 
no laſting . Lg M40! * held as. e e . an in- 
flammation.— r lee „F en 1 
In caſes here an flats ariſes in 3 of; external 
injuries, ſuch as wounds, burns, contuſions, fractures, or luxations, 
which act in a double capacity, as not only creating an intenſeneſs 
of motion from irritation, but as alſo deſtroying the texture or 


weakening the ſides of the veſſels 45 here the local heat, pain, redneſs, | 


and ſwelling, are evident, before we can perceive from the pulſe that 
there is any increaſe with reſpect to the general force and velocity of 
the whole maſs, or that the febrile. ſymptoms. of general heat, thirſt, 
and reſtleſſneſs give any diſtreſs, ſo that the fever here does not come 
on till after the inflammation has actually taken place. 


But it frequently happens, that inflammations come on in 8 
-Quence « of a fever; for when a fever is once raiſed, if there happens 


to be any particular organ, or part of che body, where. the. veſſels. 


have ſuffered a diminution with reſpect to their power of reſiſtance, or 
| if there be any thing acrid or ſtimulating mixed with the blood, 
which happens to ſettle i in any particular place, theſe Weakemed or 
irritated veſſels will f ſoon become the ſeat of an inflammation ;. 

cau e, when the general maſs of fluids ; 18 beforehand put into Ss 
motion, they will immediately ruſh into thoſe veſſels where | irritation 
and want of reſiſtance invite them. 


71 * 


Tt is fulfciently obvious how alarming and 8 theſe aden 


mations muſt, be that thus ſuceced:the attack of a fever; in fact they 


are the immediate cauſes of death in many fevers, and it is with the 

view of preventing theſe ſupervening inflammations that, in the com- 

mene of fevers, lat leaſt all ſuch as let out with a ſtrong, full, 
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and rapid pulſe, and be betray ſigns of great intenſeneſs with reſpect to 


tte motions of the vaſcular ſyſtem) phyſicians endeavour," by timely 


, and pr oper evacuations, ſo to moderate the force of the ſymptoms, 


that the nobler parts may be freed from the danger of having a load 
of blood t thrown i into o their veſſels during the courſe of! the fever. 


ee 


44 


CHAP. 1. 4 


0, . * feen 75 ays in which an eee may terminate; 
1T6-20.,16 nnn Exudation, N et ; nba 

165K Dani > f 

| W H EN an inflammation i is once formed, there a are five ways in 
4 Which it may terminate. | 


Saks 163 $1 ex] 


be he. firſt and moſt deſirable i is termed Reſolution or DiGrailos; 
the ſecond, Exudation; the third, Suppuration or Abſceſs; ; the fourth, 
 Gangrene; ; and the fifth, Scirrhus, or indolent hardneſs and ſwell- 


ing. 


- RESOLUTION. 1 dinge can be ſo W cathy in the 

9; ditesle, that the intenſeneſs of ofcillatory motion ſhall be brought | 

down, and the veſſels recover their ſtrength, before that the fluids, 

which tranſude through the pores in the ſides of the arteries into the 

cellular interſtices, either accumulate to ſuch a degree, or become ſo 

groſs and viſcid, that they can neither be taken up by the abſorbents, 
nor be diſſipated through the pores of the ſkin; then the inflamma- 
tion will terminate by a reſolution, which, when practicable, we are 
always to aim at, by diverting the flow of blood, allaying the in- 
tenſeneſs of motion, ſtrengthening and ſupporting the coats of the 
. dE: and * the —_— of the accumulated fluid. 


5531 44) fob 


" EXUD ATION. — Bak: if theſe ends groan be accompliſhed 
who the proper time, and the blood continues to ruſh with unuſual 


force 
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505 force into the veſſels of the inflamed part, the arteries vill then be 
... diſtended, the pores will be enlarged more and more in conſequence 
of the augmented heat and expanſion of the fluids; 4 and this extra- 
ordinary enlargement of the pores will give paſſage to a quantity of 


fluids, which will either be lodged in the cellular interſtices, or be 


thrown off by exudation from the ſurface of the inflamed part. 


The fluid which is thrown off by exudation differs conſiderably 
in colour, ſmell, and conſiſtence, from blood, lymph, mucus, and 


every other fluid exiſting previous to inflammation; and theſe diffe- 


rences ſeem partly to ariſe from the enlarged dimenſions of the arte- 
rial pores, and partly from the changes which the inflamed blood 


I undergoes with reſpect to the combination of its inſenſible particles. 


The veſſels being thus unloaded, and relieved from the great diſ- 
traction and tenſion of their fibres, the heat will abate, t the rr will 
Wear off, and the ſelling will ſubſide. | | " 


\ 


When an inflammation is ſeated i in the veſſels interwoven with 
the ſkin,, or with any. of the membranes lining the internal cavities 


and paſſages, or covering the different viſcera, this diſcharge by 
exudation terminates the diſeaſe; and it is in this way that the in- 
flammation which enſues in conſequence of burns or wounds always 


finiſhes its courſe ; the paing heat, ſwelling and redneſs ſubſiding, and 

a going off gradually, as the digeſtion comes on, and the purulent 
diſcharge increaſes: in the ſame manner that ſpc cie3 of inflamma- 
tion termed Eryſipelas, which has its ſeat in the veſſels of the ſkin, 
frequently terminates; numerous little puſtules or veſieles being 
raiſed, diſcharge themſelves plentifully, and unload the inflamed 
veſſels. In like manner, when the membranes which line the noſe, 
fauces, aſpera arteria, or pulmonary veſicles, are but ſlightly in- 


- flamed, the diſeaſe frequently goes off by this way of exudation; as 


it does alſo in that very common diſeaſe: the gonorrhœa un. 
© where the veſſels of the urethra are the feat of the inflammation. 
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When the me which us ds wad tercalüntes the asd 


mation meets with a free and ready outlet; every thing does well, and 
health is very ſoon reſtored; but the affair will not end ſo happily if 


the purvlent matter which odes from the membranes that linie the 


- thorax and abdomen; "of WHidh cover the different viſcerd contained 


in either . is detained there; for in ſuch caſes, though the pain 


ceafes, yet a fr) train wa 8 n 4077055 will cr hw © roma a 


He r ieee en 
* „ 4 4 * 4 


qe; {£3083 ane. 
SUP. PU. RAT ION, or ABSCE ES $.—Iti is . that the Grand | 
away in Which an inflammation may terminate, can only take place 
when the diſeaſe chances to be ſeated in veſſels which run near the 
ſurface; for, when it is more deeply fixed in the ſubſtance of any 
viſcus, ot in ſome: fleſhy or glandular part, and cannot be reſolved 
or diſeuſſed, the quantity of fluids which tranſude from the pores in | 
the arteries ſoon-comes to be more than the abſorbents can take up 
and carry off; in conſequence of which, there is an accumulation of 
theſe tranſuded humours, which .quickly begin to ferment, and'in 
time acquire the power of diſſolving and melting down the lamellæ, 
-which connect the veſſels and muſcular fibres, as well as the __ 
cells or veſicles, particularly deftined for containing tlie fat. 18 700 


In this manner is formed what the ſurgeons term Pus, or the 
matter of an abſeeſs; ;; the third Tay in which an a inflammation i. is 
obſerved to terminate. 1 | | | „ 


the purulent particle 
ing carried back into che e e nia W n 
ings, ſucceeded by traiiſitory feveriſn fits, unleſs it ſhould fo happen, 


e the eollection of meme kind of cyſt or 


bag ſhould be fe me for it, by the c | eſſion and hardening of 
che. © gia lamellae of the tels e 6 
becomes 
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©, © GENBRA or. DISEASES, | 3 4 
Becomes fo firm as to conkne the pus, and allow of ule rn no abſorp>, 9 
tion; in which caſe, neither ſhiverings nor ſucceſſive hot fits will be _ 
perceivable, but every thing will remain quiet until the abſceſs either | i 
burſts, or * s er eee re ew organ of im- in 
portance. 1 


33 Fo a Silo 
' Next to een or gy ae Hg ow Por. is- the me: deſirable? 


way in which an inflammation can terminate, provided the purulent 
matter finds a ready putlet;. but where exudation. dees not beppen. 
then abſceſs is what we are to-wiſh-for, becauſe the ſolids whith/ate 
deſtroyed: by ſuppuration are not what we underſtand by the name 
of living ſolids; for in caſes of abſceſs (even thoſe of large ſize, which. 
occupy ſuch parts as allow a ſpeedy opening and thorough diſcharge. 0 
of the contained matter) it is obſervable, that after they heal up, i a 
there are ſeldom any permanent effects with regard to tlie motion, 
ſtrength, or n the part Which was affected, whieb Ae 
for theſe laſt, notwithſtanding. 245 e 1 much Nan 9 97 | 
enlon, and largement of their! pores in conſequence of that 
dien lian t l as their. fibres are not intirely ruptured, they ſoom. 
recover themſelves by their own natural elaſticity; and as for the in- 
ert ſolids that are melted down into pus, they are very ſoon reſtored: 
after the matter is evacuated, and the abſceſs healed up; by the an 
fion of nutritious particles Nee into the cellular i inter ſt 
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GANGREN E. But when the motion of the circulating daa. 
ae the veſſels of the inflamed part is ſo extremely violent, or 
when the coats of the arteries are ſo unuſually weak that they e | 
way, and burſt aſunder, inſtead of only enlarging; their pofes'to let 
the ffuijds eſcape into the cellular interſtices, then their texture is de- 
ſtroyedij from the rupturing of living fibres, the pain ceaſes, and 
from the extravaſation of blood, the part that before was: red and 
ſhining becomes ſhriveled, and dark coloured or livid; the cells, which. 
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in caſes of en ate filled ee with lymphatic and oil, 
fluids, being now loaded with blood 1 this blood ſoon begins to in 


corrupt, loſes its bright redneſs, and the ſerum, parting. from the 


craſſamentum, is forced out toward the ſurfagz, ming up the cutiele 
inte Aer, „ et ni dna 45 Hide. xcaillow B . 


In thib männer comes n hat- is RIVER a Da, fre vor ; 


ſidering the progreſs, it is eaſy to comprehend, that where the blood 
is in an acrid ftate, or Where the coats of the veſſels have been i in- 
jured by ſevere bruiſes, or gradually weakened by ſome preceding 


diſtemper, there muſt be much more danger of an inflammation end- 
ing in a gangrene, than in ſubjeQs and conſtitutions where there is 
no ſuch injury, weakneſs, or acrimon y. ee 


Gangrenes indeed ſeldom take place except in tontitzons ich 
as thoſe above deſcribed ; and hence it is, that in old people, and in 


: ſcorbutic or dropſical habits, where the j Juices in general are in an 


acrid ſtate, and the ſolids weak or fragile, many inflammations which 
ariſe from trifling accidents, and appear but little ade in the be- 


ginning, ſo often terminate in gangrenes and death, 


'SCIRRHUS,—There is ; Ain one way of tenmintdtion left un- 
explained, which is always mentioned by the ſyſtematic writers, and 


this is what they term Scirrbus. This takes place when an inflam- 


mation will neither diſperſe | in the beginning, ſpend itſelf by exuda- 91 
tion, run on to a ſuppuration, and form an abſceſs, nor degenerate oh 
into a gangrene; but the pain and heat ceaſing to be felt, nothing 


remains fave the ſwelling and an inferior degree of redneſs \ or diſco- 


loration. 1 


4 


It is N in = pereachyingtous riſers oy glandular parts that 
theſe indolent ſwellings are found to remain after an inflammation, | 
for in thoſe places the circulation. is naturally languid, and there is 
A not a degree. of heat ſufficient to bring al about that fermen- 
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hard indolent fwellings, which are met with in 
name of Seirrhi, are not the 
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AVING been ſo full on the theory of fevers and inflamma- 


The blood and 
delete er diger 


, of we pn cn veel, or dhe native power of the 
the orifices of the excretory ducts and 
paſſages; and they will likewiſe eſcape whenever che ſolid 
texture of theſe coats is fo far im or the conſtrictive power of 
ters fo far — that there is not ſufficier firmneſs 
and impulle of the fluids. 


are two fources from whence preter- 
may take their riſe: the one, from 
d; the other, from defects with 
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Rikes that are laſting, and rife to fuch ry height 2s to be 
ied morbid, are derived from both fources that is, the mo- 
ſed; white the ſtrength of the ſolids is 
| d with reſpect to inflam- 
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But ſometimes the more predominant of the two cauſes ſhall be in- 
creaſe of momentum, and at other times diminution of firmneſs i 1 
6 | 2 5 3 e the 
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the lid 0 texture of the coats of he veſſels, or want of contriiv 
ower in the ſphincters. 


: ” IK. 
* a . $. f „ 


Such fluxes as are moſt « 
_ circulating fluids axe termed Active, w: 
proceed from weakneſs of the f hincter, or from ſolution of conti- 
nuity in the ſolid ſubſtanee, are called Paſſive Hux es. 9 


Very often the intenſeneſs of motion does not Amed üs unde 
lation 3 in general, but is reſtricted to particular ſets of blood; veſſels, 
or particul 1 

ſiſting merely on the increaſe of oſcillatory motion in theſe diſtinct 
places: : wh 
or of any ſecreted 1umour, will -be:mader 
great diſtreſs or — Ire 188 

But when the circulating orce with reſpect to the whole un 

18 increaſed, then the diſcaſe | YES: wh per; nn. and 


* 


, and not . of 


T alarming. 


All fluxes which are . or pr 
of the circulating force, begin, Uke fevers, "—_— foa baſmodic c 
of the circymberencs or: the vaſcular —— 35 . ariſe t 
toms. .of exceſſive © ſickneſs and opprel 
by exceſſive heat, with thirſt” reſtleſſ 


If the diſcharge which enſues be falkcient to carry off the whole 
of the offending matter that firſt occaſioned the ſpaſmodic conſtric- 
: tion, the diſtreſſing 8 ſymptoms will ſubſide in a ſhort time, an 

will be again reſtored ; ſo that fluxes of this kind, as nne often 


obſerve i in practice, have a ſalutary effect 


But if the morbific matter be not ſo 1 PHE i Ls 
it remains ſufficient to keep KP the irritation, 1 t only i ,, the vaſ- 
cular ſyſtem at large, but lkewale.an : 
excretory dutts, from hence the fic 

| Z. 2 


8 wing ˖0 AA inererſe of momentum in the 
ile thoſe which more evidently | 


"excretory ducts; and then it is to be conſidered as con- 


n this erer e 0 n. whether it be of blood 
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cceds, then the diſtaſe will. continue,- 0 acvefſory: ſymptoms come 
on, until at length the animal ſtrength being N e life 
muſt neceſſarily fank under the diſcharge, 


34 1 
f | : {4 -\ Ln 
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Thoſe diſcharges which are not actoinpanins with genera bent 

$ nes of motion, (which we can always tell from the quiet pulſe and 
abſence of the diſtinguiſhing febrile ſymptoms) and which proceed 

| from an increaſe of oſcillatory motion in particular ſets of veſſels only, 
re always brought on from ſome ſtimulant or corroſive matter 


| immediately applied, Which either irritates or erodes che ſolid 
texture. : 


— 


From comparin g he immediate cauſes of fluxes with choſe Which 
| 8 inflammations, we i mmediately ſee whence it ariſes, that all 
thoſe which are termed Active ſhould be preceded or accompanied by 
certain degrees of inflammation; and we may alſo underſtand how 
diſcharges, which at ficſt are purely Gngvincous or eons, in a 
cp days may become purulent. 


The fluxes, which we conſider at t preſent as counting this third 
order of univerſal diſcaſes, are thoſe which have predominant de- 
grees of weakneſs, ſickneſs, pain, or ſome other general ſymptom; 
for all others of a leſs alarming an leſs hazardous nature, wherein 
| the diſcharge is the moſt conſpicuous part of the diſeaſe, are to be 
claſſed along with the partial oy local diſeaſes, and will be included 


in the fourth order, ; which ene, the dileaſes of x e n 
ſecretions, and excretions, 


n order of . conſilts of three genera; ; I, e au 
2. ame And, 3. Humoral diſcharges. bes 


To the genus of alvine-fluxes belong all thoſe . and 
morbid diſcharges which come from the alimentary canal, and 
which are made up of feculent and exerementitious matters, blended 
| nds oe: humour, and ſometimes with blood. N 
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To the genus of hæmorrhages belong all the different d of 
Fg PS Org diſcharges which come from the natural * 155 4 
is not intended to include the bleeding from wounds. 


The genus of humoral diſcharges includes the ſeveral dileaſes 
| Abel dg there is a preternatural flux of ſome of the ſecreted fluids; 
none of the ſpecies of which, however, excepting the ephidroſis or 


| colliquative ſweating, and the diabetes or profuſe diſcharge of urine, 
can well be ranked with the univerſal diſcaſes, but muſt come into | 


the ſecond claſs, under the fourth order. 


ee eee e vil. 
Z e 2 my the painfil and Spafmodic D gebe and 22 on 


* into Genera. | 


— , 


N the three foregoing orders, Aiſburbance of the vaſcular ſyſtem 
apparently conſtitutes the principal part of the diſeaſe, and there- 
792555 we. have been. enabled, in ſome meaſure, to explain their riſe 
and progreſs; but as to the enſuing three, we can promiſe the reader 
but little ſatisfaction, becauſe the diſeaſes included therein, for the 
moſt part, conſiſt of ſymptoms. which are purely nervous. 


In theſe caſes of mere nervous diſturbance, as the complaints often 
proceed from ſympathy, it would be of great importance in form- 
ing the indications of cure, if we could always diſtinguiſh when a 
diſeaſe is idiopathic, : and when it is only ſympathetic ; but unfortu- : 

nately this 1 is a matter which the phyſician i is ſeldom able to decide. 


Hoffman and Whytt are the authors who appear to have 6 obſerved 
the ſympathetic connections with the greateſt attention, and ther 
fore are to be carefully ſtudied; the former in his“ Medi 
« tionalis,” (Cap. de conſenſu partium nervofarum e el 
; ſgillatim cum ventriculo); and the: latter in the beginning of his 
by * Treatiſe 
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E it ful and the 


the di erent. nervous diſeaſes, particularly the _ 
modic, which are che orders next to be conſidered. 


7 ? 14 4 


PAINFUL DI SF ASES.—In the fourth l of univerſal 


diſcaſes, the predominant ſymptom | is pain; but without any ſettled 


fever, remarkable diſcharge, evident ſpaſm, or true inflammation: 

if we do not make theſe reſerves, we ſhall confound many ſpecies of 
fever, the Aae the tetanus, and inflammations in general, 
with the headach, colic, gout, and rheumatiſm, and thereby render 
the ſyſtematic ſcheme of arrangement of no practical uſe; for the 
principal thing to be aimed at, is to bring thoſe diſeaſes which require 


3 e ſimilar methods * treatment as much as AH under 


r ry of the rote nant babe, as ende in the 


abſtract, having been already laid down, and its immediate cauſe 


exp! ined, it only now remains to inquire into the remote cauſes 
of thoſe diſeaſes Wherein pain forms the principal part of the diſtreſs. 


Flatus and acrimony may be looked on as s the chief ſources of tlie 


pail diſeaſes. . | IL ID VE þ 5 12 5 


That elaſtic vapour or flatulent matter which 3 is often obſervable 
in valetudinary people, ſeems to proceed originally from faults 1 in 
the digeſtive proceſs; the aerial part of the ſubſtances on which we 
feed being extricated during their fermentation in the alimentary ca- 
nal, and not being afterwards ſufficiently reduced to the flate of fixed 


air, is often an evident cauſe of diſtreſs while it remains in the ſto- 


mach and inteſtines; but how it acts, after it paſſes the thoracic 
duct, and has mixed itſelf with the general maſs of fluids, is a one 
that as yet remains unexplained, i Bong 

| vides. 
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7 Flatus, while; pent up in the alimentary canal, by over-diſtending 
the fenfible fibres which are interwoven with the coats of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, produces variety. of pains, generally denominated 
Colic, and oftentimes ſpreads the diſorder by fympathy to diſtant and 
ſeemingly unconneQed organs. And, according to a vulgar notion, 
the aerial matter, when mixed with the fluids in circulation, proves 


the cauſe of pains, by diſtracting the ſenſible fibres in various places 


„ called, and cramps. 


It was formerly obſerved, that we muſt be contented to remain in 


ignorance as to the intimate nature of the different ſpecies of acri- 
mony or morbific matter, which give riſe to various diſeaſes: it is in 
vain to i poeneng to deſcribe their qualities, or to define them in any other 

vay than according to the diſeaſe which they are ſeverally preſumed 
to produce. Thus we fay, that there are fuch ſubtile matters as an 


arthritic acrimony, a rheumatic, a fcorbutic, a cancerous, a 
ſyphilitic, which are to be roofidens cd as the remote or mti. cauſes 
_ —_— in TER ſubjetts. 255 


That f ſome of theſe ite of — matter exiſt in the LI 
| fluids, may be inferred from their being capable of correction and 
extinction by the virtues of appropriate alterative medicines; others 
again are thought to be ſo far blended with the ſubtile fluid of the 


Nerves, that they are beyond the reach of 1255 remedy that phyſic: is 
as yet poſſeſſed e 


Beſide flatus and acrimony, "there i is another occaſional cauſe of the 
er diſeaſes, namely, calculous concretions, which are formed 
in different parts of the body, particularly the paſſages for bile and 
urine, where they often 1 ritate, overdiſtend, or lac the ſenſible 
fibres, and thus create pain, not only in the p 


laces where theſe offen- 


ſive ſubſtances are immediately applied, but alſo in n at ſome 
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The retention of excrementitious humours, or of feculent matters, 7 


is alſo a frequent cauſe of different . of theſe. diſcaſes which are 


een by ſevere pain. 


= " I 


The order of . al diſeaſes « may be v ditngitd i into the fol- 


lowing genera: e 


: Gour. A Pet diſeaſe, e for the harp. pain 
which fixes on the articulations, eſpecially of the feet and hands, It 
is a periodical diſeaſe, but the paroxyſms generally return at uncer- 
tain periods ; the fit is generally preceded by complaints of weight 
and ſickneſs in the ſtomach; and when at the height, the pain is 


accompanied with redneſs and ſwelling of the affected part, a quick . 


pulſe, and feveriſh heat. 3 


II. RAEUNMATISM.— Alſo: 2 common \ diſeaſe, kit: not Ne 
cal; ; it is uſually the conſequence of obſtructed perſpiration, and 
is diſtinguiſhable from the gout by the ſeat of the pains, which ſpread 


from the joints along the courſe of the muſeles, and ſeem fixed in 
the fleſhy ſubſtance; the knees, hips, loins, and ſhoulders, are the 


places where rheumatic pains are moſt, ſeverely felt ; they are not 
followed by ſuch an evident ſwelling and redneſs as arthritic pains, 


neither are they preceded by the complaints of the ſtomach, rough | 


for the moſt part with higher degrees of fever, - 


I. Os rocorus.—A diſeaſe not often met with, but diſtioguithed | 


by pains deeply ſeated, as if in the middle of different bones, | 


IV. HeaDacn.—Of which the cephalalgia, cephalza, and bei- 
crania, may be conſidered as ſpecies. 


if. TooTHacs.—Proceeding, from different cute, which pro- 


duce. dffevent ſpecies. As in like manner, the... 


4 * 
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VII. ann —Diſtinguiſhed by A ſharp. pain in different 
places c of the thorax, without thoſe ſymptoms which are peculiar to in- 
flammations, namely, the feveriſh heat, and quick ſtrong pulſe. 


VIII. Paix in the STOMACH,—Of which cardialgia, gaſtrodynia 
and pyroſis, are different ſpecies. 


. Cord. — Diſtinguiſhed | by ſevere pain, fixed in different 


places of the abdomen, accompanied with coltivenels: : of this there ? 
are ſeveral ſpecies. | 


. L1THIASIS. — Uſually termed ſtone or gravel; known by 
the ſeat of the pain, affecting either the region of the kidneys or 
bladder, and accompanied with appearances in the urine, ſuch 2s 


blood, ſlime, ſtoney concretions or purulent matter, which ſerve to 
diſtinguiſh the diſeaſe, 


XI. Is cuuRIA.—Or ſtoppage of urine. 


XII. 'PROCTALG 14.— Diſtinguiſhed by a fixed pain in the anus, 
or lower part of the rectum, which, as it may proceed from diffe- 
rent ſources, produces different ſpecies of the diſeaſe. 


It may be obſerved of the painful diſeaſes in general, that ſo twig 
as they conſiſt of little more than mere nervous affeCtion, (ſuch as we 
preſume the ſymptom-pain to be) and are not accompanied with any 
conſiderable or permanent degree of diſturbance in the motions of 
the vaſcular ſyſtem, though the diſtreſs may be very great, yet they 
are not found to be immediately deſtructive; for it is not uncommon 
to ſee perſons ſeverely afflicted with different kinds of the diſeaſes 
above-mentioned, who ſhall ſurvive repeated paroxyſms, or even con- 5 
tinued ſuffering, and notwithſtanding arrive at the period of old age. 


8 PASMODIC DISEASES. If it be confeſſed that the theory 
of the painful diſeaſes is defective and obſcure, the ſame muſt be 
allowed with reſpect to thoſe of the ſucceeding order, wherein ſpaſm 
forms the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic. 


A a 5 For 
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For the immediate or actual cauſes which are preſumed to excite 
tha. predominant ſymptom, we ſhall refer the reader back to 
Chap. XV. Book II. wherein we attempted. to explain the nature 
of ſpaſm, as conſidered 1 in the abſtract, 


But as to the theory of the different diſcaſes wherein this ſymp- 
tom is found to prevail, we fairly acknowledge our inability to lay 
down any ſatis factory ſcheme. In general, theſe diſeaſes, like thoſe 
which are diſtinguiſhed by pain, are ſaid to be occaſioned either by 
flatus or different ſpecies of acrimony, affecting the motory nerves, 
whereas in the painful diſeaſes the ſenſitive are ſuppoſed to be parti- 
7 cularly diſturbed ; by ſolid ſubſtances acting mechanically, ſuch as 
ſplinters of bone, ſtoney concretions, &c. by the retention of excre- 
mentitious humours, or of acrid and offenſive matters, eſpecially in 
the alimentary canal; or by the gnawing of worms in different 
places, which ſpread the diſturbance by ſympathy. 


Excepting thoſe ſpaſmodic diſeaſes which ariſe from the irritation 
of ſuch things as are apt to lodge in the alimentary canal, very few 
ſpecies are found to be curable; but it is obſervable of them, as well 
as of the painful diſeaſes, that they may continue to afflict the patient 
for a great length of time, without proving fatal, provided the diſor- 


der continues to be purely nervous, and that the motions of the vaſ- 
cular ſyſtem are but little diſturbed. 


The principal genera of the ſpaſmodic diſeaſes, which are to be 
ranked among thoſe of the firſt claſs, are, 


I. Tr TANUSs.— This is a frequent and fatal diſeaſe in the hot 
countries, and is known by the rigid contraction of the muſcles in 
general, accompanied with ſevere paroxyſms. of pain, and difficulty 
of breathing. 

Il. Carochus.— Wherein the muſcles in general are rigid as in 
the tetanus, but not attended with pain. | 


III. CA- 
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NI. CarisTRUM or LockED Jaw.—A diſeaſe which Binetümes 
invades without any evident cauſe, but much oftener comes on after 
wounds of the tendinous parts. Its name denotes the predominant 


ſymptom which is a rigid contraction of the muſcles that raiſe the 
lower jaw. 


IV. HYDRO HORLA.— This is ſometimes ranked with the men- 
tal diſeaſes, and conſidered as a kind of madneſs, on account of 
its diſtinguiſhing ſymptom, namely, the total inability to ſwallow 
liquids, accompanied with an inſuperable dread and averſion even 
to the ſight of them. This difficulty of ſwallowing, however, is 
owing to ſpaſm, and in the greateſt number of circumſtances the 
diſeaſe agrees with the tetanus and capiſtrum. / 


V. ConvuLSiON.— This term, in common language, is uſed 
to expreſs all the different ſpecies of diſcaſes wherein the muſcles are 
agitated by violent, irregular, and involuntary contractions and relax- 
ations; but here, we intend by it ſuch only as differ in nothing 
from the epilepſy, except that the patients remain ſenſible. 


VI. EriLeesy.—The patient falls down inſenſible, and the muſcles 
in general are violently agitated; the fits laſt from ten or fifteen mi- 
nutes, to one or two hours; and return either at uncertain intervals, 
or at ſtated periods ; and thus the diſeaſe runs on frequently for years. 


VII. EcLanmesa,—When a convulſion is attended with loſs of 
ſenſe, like the epilepſy, but does not return periodically. 

VIII. HIERANOSOS.— Is the name for a diſeaſe which con- 
tinues for years, and conſiſts in a perpetual agitation of the muſcles in 
general, without much pain or loſs of ſenſe. This caſe rarely occurs. 

Such are the genera of ſpaſmodic diſeaſes, which are intitled to a 
place in the fifth order of the firſt claſs; as to thoſe which affect a 
particular ſet of muſcles, and impede only ſome particular action, 
they are to be claſſed with the local diſeaſes, 
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CHAP. IX. 
Weakneſſes and Privations, their different Genera. 
8 oppoſites to the painful and ſpaſmodic diſeaſes, we may cot : 


fider the ſtath order, wherein ſomnolency, relaxation of the- 


muſculas fibres, and inſenſibility, are the diſtinguiſhing characte- 
riſtics. 


Here we labour under as many difficulties with reſpect to a ſatiſ- 
factory theory as we did in the preceding chapter, and can do little 
more than refer the reader back to where the ſuppoſed cauſes of che 
N predominant fymptoms were pointed out. 


The genera which are comprehended i in this order are, 


I. Co A.— The diſeaſes wherein there is a preternatural and mor- 
bid degree of ſleepineſs, which predominates above the other ſymp- 
toms, are termed in general Comata. They are diſtinguiſhable from 
faintings by the heat of the body, which does not remarkably dimi- 
niſh, and by the pulſe Which continues full and ſtrong. The names 


of the different ſpecies will be explained, and the uw differences 
pointed out, in the practical part. 


The remote or contingent cauſes are uſually ſuppoled to be coll 
lections of ſerous or ſanguineous fluids, pent up within the cranium, 


which preſs on the medullary part of the brain, the ſource from 
whence it. is preſumed that the nerves derive their animating: 


fluid. 


II. PaTev.— By this term are underſtood'tlioſe diſeaſes wherein | 


the muſcular power fails, and where weakneſs is the predominant 


ſymptom, when unattended with fever. In palſies the loſs of ſtrength 
33 uſually accompanied with loſs of feeling, owing, as it is preſumed, 
to the deficiency or inactivity of the. nervous fluid. Palſies fre- 

quently 
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quently - ſucceed the different ſpecies of comata, as alſo fome ſpecies: 
of the painful or ſpaſmodic diſeaſes. 


III. FA! xT1n6.—ls diſtinguiſhable by the ſudden and total failure 
of ſtrength, accompanied with coldneſs, paleneſs, and a pulſe either 
much weakened or not to be felt at all. Profuſe diſcharges that 
carry off the animating fluids or mephitic vapours, which in ſome 
inexplicable way deftroy the healthy properties of the ſame, are the 
moſt common occaſional cauſes of fainting. Violent paſſions alſo are. 
ſometimes followed by a ſuſpenſion of the vital motions. Hence 


different ſpecies and degrees of fainting, known by different appel- 


CHAP. X. 
Afthmatic Diſeaſes, divided into Genera. 


E ſhould only repeat what was ſaid in Chapter thirteenth of 
the ſecond Book, if we went into a general theory of aſthmatic 
ckſeaſes, becauſe the nature; cauſes, and conſequences of the diſtin- 
guiſhing and predominant ſymptoms were there explained. When 
the particular ſpecies. of this order come to be deſcribed, there will 
be a neceſſity then of adding ſomewhat in regard to each of them, | 
but at preſent nothing more- is requiſite than to diſtinguiſh. the ge- 
nera, which are as follow: 


I. Ds NA. An habitual difficulty of breathing, but not accom- 
panied with the ſigns which diſtinguiſh the hydrothorax ane 
empyema. 

II. OR THOp NAA. — An accidental and extreme difficulty of 
breathing, without the ſigns of inflammation in the lungs.. 

III. ASTHMA.—A periodical and extreme difficulty of breathing. 


IV. HYyDROTHORAX, or dropſy of the cheſt, is known by con- 
tinual difficulty of breathing, which becomes more diſtreſſing, and 
threatens: 
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threatens ſuffocation when the patient lies horizontally; the face is 
pale and bloated; the hands and feet are puffed up with axdematous 


ſwellings; the ſleep is diſturbed with uneaſy ſtartings ; the pulſe in- 
termits; there is a palpitation of the heart, and the urine is deficient. 

V. EmyYEMA.—When ſymptoms nearly the ſame as thoſe which 
diſtinguiſh the hydrothorax ſucceed an inflammation of the lungs, 
and are attended with a hectic fever, they ſerve to ſhew that there is 


a collection of purulent matter in the cheſt, and apatite a diſeaſe 
Which is known by the name of empyema. | 


Mental Diſeaſes, their different Genera, 


HOSE diſcaſes wherein the faculties of the mind are eſpecially 
diſordered, and which for that reaſon have been termed Men- 
tal, come next under conſideration, 


It was formerly obſerved, that ſo cloſe is the union between ſoul 
and body, that changes which are wrought in the one are recipro- 
cally tranferred to the other; as for inſtance, how ſoon may a per- 
ſon of the ſoundeſt underſtanding be deprived of the powers of rea- 

+ ſon, by drinking fermented liquors? Theſe, without doubt, induce 
certain changes in the corporeal frame, which, in fome myſterious 
way, alter the faculties of the mind; while, on the other .hand, 
there are well-atteſted inſtances of people whoſe hair has changed 
colour (not to mention other viſible alterations in the exterior habit) 
in conſequence of violent paſſions or of deep meditation ; ſuch power 
have affections of the ſoul in changing the ſtate of the ſolids and 
fluids. Hence two ſources of mental diſeaſes, the one depending on 

our material part, the other on that which is immaterial. But ſince 
even thoſe affections or changes of the corporeal frame, which may 
be deemed material cauſes, are far removed from the eye of the moſt 


inquiſitive 
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inquiſitive anatomiſt, it is eaſy to ſee that the theory here muſt be 


totally obſcure. 
Pathologiſts indeed may ſpeak in a vague and general way of irre- 
gularity in the motions of that part of the nervous fyſtem which 


conſtitutes the organs of internal ſenſe, but this conveys no infor- 


mation, neither is it more ſatisfactory to trace what may be termed 
the remote cauſes with any other view than to prevent theſe diſeaſes: 
thus, when it is known that different ſpecies of madneſs have enſued 
after a ſalivation or after hard drinking, it may ſerve to put ſuch 
people on their guard as have any hereditary or conſtitutional diſpo- 
ſition to theſe diſeaſes, and teach them caution and moderation in the 
uſe of mercury and of fermented liquors. But as to the appearances 
which have been obſerved on diſſecting the brain of different mani- 
acal ſubjects, the knowledge of them ſerves for little more than 


to gratify curioſity, and has been of no ſervice in enabling * 
to eſtabliſh ſucceſsful methods of cure. 


With the ſame view to prevention, it is of uſe that it ſhould be 

known, that when people yield - themſelves up to love, avarice, or 
religious ſuperſtition, and ſuffer their minds to be wholly engroſſed 
by thoſe violent paſſions and defires which are peculiar io each, they 
become liable to loſe the uſe of their reaſon : as alſo, from exceſſive 

joy, and an unexpected flow of good fortune, as well as from ex- 
treme grief and anguiſh on account of ſevere loſſes and diſappoint- 
ments. 


Of the mental diſeaſes, which may be deemed univerſal, and belong 
to the firſt claſs, there is no neceſſity for diſtinguiſhing more than two 
genera, Mania and Melancholia: as to the reſt, which are diſtinguiſhed 

ä by Sauvages and the other ſyſtematic writers, they properly belong to 
the ſecond claſs, and are to be ranked with the partial or local diſeaſes, 
as diſordering only a ne faculty of the mind, or a particular 
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15. | "GENERA or DISEASES, 


1. MANIA. — The memory, imagination, and judgment, are all 
confuſed and perverted; the paſſions and appetites are violent and 
outrageous, and the patients require to be reſtrained. 


II. MELANCHOLIA.— The different faculties of the mind are 


equally confuſed and perverted as in the mania, but the predominant 
ei are fear and rief. 


CHAP. XII. 


Teber or humoral Di ceaſes their di ferent Genera. | 


E now come to the laſt order of the univerſal diſeaſes, namely, 

thoſe wherein the groſs fluids are affected, as being either 
ſtagnant and accumulated beyond the healthy quantity, or depraved 
by different ſpecies of acrimony; ; whence, along with different ſpe- 
cies of general diſtreſs or inability, the exterior habit becomes 
deformed by various kinds of ſwelling, waſting, e e 
cutaneous eruption and ulceration. 


The general theory will be found in the twentieth Chapter of the 
4econd Book, where the poſſible cauſes of diſeaſes were explained, 
and it was ſhewn how the different animal fluids may come to ſtag- 
nate, or accumulate either in the cellular ſyſtem or in the larger 
cavities, and where were pointed out the different ſpeciesof acrimony, 
which vitiate the blood and deſtroy the texture of the ſolids. 

When we come to treat particularly of the cure of humoral diſcaſes, 
we ſhall then give their reſpective theories; at preſent we have only : 
to enumerate and diſtinguiſh the genera, which are as follow: - 


I. CoRPULENCY. POL YSARCIA.—When there is ſuch an abun-/ 
dance of oily fluid ſeparated from the blood, and ſtagnant in the 
adipoſe cells, that the motions of the nervous and vaſcular ſyſtems- 
are proportionally impeded and interrupted ; whence en weak- 


nels, ſomnolency, and difficulty of breathing. 
6 II. Dzo PSY. 
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IL. Daors v. When a watery fluid 3 is accumulated, either in the 
cellular interſtices or in any of the larger cavities; whence enſue weak- | 
neſs, oppreſſion, difficulty of breathing, coldneſs, paleneſs, and other 

ſymptoms, which conſtitute different ſpecies and varieties, according 
to the place where the water is lodged, and circumſtances attending 
the diſeaſe, | 


. jo HAAR = 19? the bile 1s obſtructed 3 in its paſſage from 
the gall-bladder into the duodenum it regurgitates, and being car- 
ried back into the blood, circvlates with it, and tinges the ſerum; 
whence a yellow colour is diffuſed all over the ſurface of the body, 
and a number of diſtreſſing ſymptoms ariſe, particularly nauſea, coſ- 
tiveneſs, waſting of the fleſh, weakneſs, and oftentimes a trouble- 
ſome itchineſs. | 


IV. EMPHYSEMA Wes the cellular interſtices are filled and 
diſtended with elaſtic air, either in conſequence of wounds in the 
thorax, or from the extrication of the aerial part of the blood. The 


tenſe, elaſtic ſwelling, and crackling upon preſſure, AY diſ- 
tinguiſh this diſeafe from a dropſy. 


V. Tymeany.—A ſwelling of the abdomen from flatus. The 11 
lightneſs and tenſion of the ſwelling, and want of fluctuation, ſuffi- _ l j 
" n the tympany from a collection of water in the 7 mt | 

| 


VI. Patsconta. —A hard felling of the abdomen, from is 


enlargement of the different viſcera. 


VII. ATRoPHIA, or Maraſmus.— Waſting of the fleſh, or r decay, | 111 
when not accompanied with febrile ſymptoms. | | . 


r 
2 


VIII. OsT EOSARCOS1S,—A general ſoftening of the bones, and: 
degeneracy into a fleſhy ſubſtance. 


IX. SARCOSTOSI $s,—A general ene of t the SOPs and aege- 
neracy into a boney ſubſtance. | 


n — * , r 
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X. MoRTiFICATION.—When the juices are fo far vitiated in a 


particular part, that the circulation ceaſes, and the ſolids are corroded 
or waſte away. | | 


X1. Scuryy. —A diſeaſe which prevails much in cold damp ſitu- 
ations, on ſhipboard, and in garriſons, where people are often obliged 
to live chiefly on ſalted animal food, without a requiſite proportion 
of freſh vegetables. A bloated countenance, loſs of ſtrength, rotten 
gums, ftraitneſs in the cheſt, and difficulty of breathing upon exer- 


ciſe, and livid or duſky ſpots appearing on ho ſkin, are the princi- 
pal ſymptoms of the diſeaſe. 


XII. ScROFULA,—At firſt begins with ladolent tumours of the 
1ymphatic glands, eſpecially thoſe in the neck; and ſwellings of dif- 
ferent joints: at length theſe grow painful, ſuppurate, and diſcharge 


a mild, curdly kind of humour: the 1 anal waſtes; and a hectic fever 
often ſuper venes. 


XIII. Cancer.—Hard ſwellings appear in different parts, but 
moſt commonly in the lips or breaſts; theſe grow extremely pain- 
ful; at length ulcerate and diſcharge a moſt ſharp and corroſive ichor, 


which eats away the fleſby ſubſtance, and produces caries of the 
adjoining bones. 


XIV. Luzs VENEREA nd very common and contagious diſeaſe, 
the conſequence of impure venery. The principal ſymptoms are 
ulceration, generally firſt of the pudenda, then of the tonſils; 
copper-coloured ſcabby eruptions on the face, eſpecially near the 


hair, and in other parts of the body, with nocturnal pains 1n the 
bones. 


Such are the genera of cachexies, which are to be ranked with the 
univerſal diſeaſes, becauſe they are, far the moſt part, accompanied 
with prevailing degrees of pain, weakneſs, or ſome other general 
ſymptom. All the other ſuperficiary diſeaſes are to be conſidered as 
local, and will be included in the fixth order of the {ſecond claſs. 

Before 
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Before we proceed to enumerate the ſeveral genera of ſocal diſeaſes, 
it will not be amiſs to ſubjoin a table, containing thoſe — have : 
been already diſtinguiſhed. 


GENERA OF UNIVERSAL DISEASES, 


Order I. 8 vers. 
Continued PE 
2. 3 
3. Remittent. 
4. Eruptive. 
LY He@tic, 


Order II. Inflammations. 
6. External inflammation, 
7. Internal inflammation. 


Order III. Fluxes. 

8. Alvine- flux. 

9. Hæmorrhage. 

10. Humoral diſcharge. 


Order IV. Painful Diſeaſes. 
11. Gout. 
12. Rheumatiſm. 
13. Oſtocopus. 
14. Headach. 
15. Toothach. 
16. Earach. 
17. Pleurodyne. 
18. Pain in the domach. 
1 Colie. 
20. Stone. 
21. Iſchuria. 
22. Proctalgia. 
r F ml Order 


* 


& 
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Order V. Spaſmodic Diſeaſes. 
| 23. Tetanus. 
24. Catochus. 
25. Locked-jaw. 
26. Hydrophobia. 
27. Convulſion. 
28. Epilepſy. 
29. Eclampſia. 
30. Hieranoſos. 


| Order VI. Weakneſſes and Privations. wh 
1 

32. Palſy. 

58 33. Fainting. 

Order VII. Afthmatic Diſeaſes. 

34. Dyſpnza. 

35. Orthopnza.. 

36. Aſthma. 

37. Hydrothorax. 

38, Empyema. 


Order VIII. Mental Diſeaſes. 
7 | 39. Mania. 


40. Melancholia. 


Order IX, Cachexies, or humoral Diſeaſes. f 
41. Corpulency. 

Dropſy. 

Jaundice. 


Emphyſema. | 
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45. Tympany. 

46. 7 > 1 54 WOE: 
47. Atrophia. | 

48. Oſteoſarcoſis. 

49. Sarcoſtoſis. 

50. Mortification. 

51. Sr. 

52. Serofula. 

53. Cancer. 

54. Lues venera. 
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LY CHAP. XII. 


The over Orders * local Diſeaſes, divided into Geners, with 
their Deſcriptions, 


AVING had: a general ſurvey of the Univerſal Diſeaſes, we 
now proceed to conſider thoſe which take their name and 


difintion from ſome. predominant local appearance or ſymptom. 


It was formerly obſerved, that in order to conſtitute what, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, can be termed a Diſeaſe, a certain proportion of ſome one 
or more of the fifteen general ſymptoms muſt enter into the aſſem- 
blage; yet, in the local diſeaſes, not in ſuch degrees as to obſcure 


the local diſorder; for this it is that here gives the diſtinguiſhing: 


characteriſtic, and entitles them to a place in the ſecond claſs. 


| Hence it appears, that the theory of local diſeaſes muſt always 
Sena on a knowledge of the particular ſtructure and uſe of the part 
affected, joined to a knowledge of the nature, cauſes and conſe- 


quences of the fifteen general ſymptoms. 


The ſtructure and uſes of the ſeveral organs are preſumed to be 


known, and the theories of the general ſymptoms having been 
already laid down, we are under no neceſſity of entering into new 


diſquiſitions, 


— — 


— — — 
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diſquiſitions, little more being now required than to deſcribe the dif- 
ferent genera which make up the eight orders of local diſeaſes. 


(I.) The firſt order comprehends the diſeaſes of internal ſenſe, 
and of theſe there are three genera : 


I. AuNESTA.—Loſs of memory; this is frmctimes obſerved to 
happen in conſequence of certain ſpecies of fevers, or after ſome of 
the comata. 

II. HypocHoNDRIASIS; 8 termed Vapours.—A diſeaſe of 
che imagination, wherein the patient makes a number of complaints, 
which are not accompanied with any correſpondent degree of diſor- 
der in reſpect of the vital motions, nor any viſible alteration in the 
external habit. Flatulency, reſtleſſneſs, and a dejected anxious mind, 
are the uſual and moſt AE _ nts with bypochondr iac 
people. 

HYSTERIA is by ſome writers — as a genus, and held 
to be the ſame thing in women as the hypochondriaſis is in men; 
but rather improperly, for the hyſteric temperament, which conſiſts 
in extreme ſenfibility, combined with great weakneſs of the ſolid 
texture, gives the diſtinguiſhing character and epithet to. a variety 
of ſymptoms and diſeaſes. 


III. AmenTIA.—Defett of reaſon, or want of the power of 1 
ing. This, like loſs of memory, has been obſerved to follow Furie 
fevers, and the comatous n 


(A.) The cd order NE En the diſeaſes of the external 
ſenſes, which may be diſtinguiſhed into the following genera: 


I. BLINDNEss,—Of this there are different degrees, which ſome- 
times proceed from external diſorders of the eyelids, and coats of the 
eye, and ſometimes from internal cauſes, affeQing the optic nerves, 
or deſtroying the tranſparency of the humours: whence a great 

2 number 
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number of ſpecies, known by different names, which oculiſts make 
a parade of diſtinguiſhing. 


II. DEPRAVED S1cuT,—Including the myopia, preſbytia, fuf- 
fuſio, photophobia, vertigo, and fome other ſpecies. 
III. DEATNESS.— This, like the different degrees of blindneſs, 


may proceed either from external or internal cauſes z ; whence diffe- 
rent ſpecies of the diſeaſe. 


IV. DEPRAVED HEARING. 
V. Loss OF SMELL. ——Anoſmia, 


VI. DzrRAvED SMELL,—When independent of ulcers | in the 
noſe or fauces. - 


VII. Loss OF TasTz.—Agheuftia. | | 
VIII: DzpRAvED TasTE,—When independent of fever. 


IX. Loss or FER LING,—When independent of n 2 
bility; 6 termed / Anæſtheſia or . 


(n. ) The third order i is ef to ay ane which. | i i 
niſh, deprave, aboliſh, or preternaturally increaſe the appeti 
deſires, and conſiſts of the following genera: 


I. ANORExIA.—Want of appetite for ſolid Fey independent 
fever, or other univerſal diſeaſe. This, as was 5 obſerved, 
is a ſymptom in a great number of diſeaſes, but ſometimes it appears 
to be the primary and predominant complaint. 


II. CyNoRExI14, or Fames Condins, —A morbid excels i in the appe- 
tite for ſolid food. 


III. Pica.—A depravation of the appetite, hich the patient 
reliſhes only ſuch things as are not properly of the alimentary kind. 


IV. PoL VDI PSI A,—Exceſlive thirſt, when not attended with fever, 
inflammation, flux, or dropſy, in all which diſeaſes exceſſive thirſt 


is 
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36 46 be conſidered only as a ſymptom. But, like the anorexia, 
"lydiplia is ſometimes met with as a primary diſeaſe, 


V. SatyRiass.—An inſatiable deſire for venereal enjoyments in 


men; perhaps hardly ever met with as an original diſeaſe, but a 
known ſymptom in the hydrophobia, ATE 


VI. NyMPHOMANIA,—Furor uterinus, the ſame inſatiable deſire : 
in women. 


CY 


VII. ANAPHRODISIA—Impofency and want of venereal deſires in 


males, who are of proper age for ſuch enjoyments. c 


ITheſe three laſt genera N it the reader . be referred to 
the ſexual diſeaſes. ] 


(IV.) The fourth order comprehends the diſeaſes of RU 
ſecretions and excrefions, and includes both the apocenoſes or increaſed 


_ diſcharges, and the epiſcheſes or ſuppreſſions. The genera are, 


I. EI ORA. — Diſtinguiſhed by a conſtant trickling of tears from 
the inner canthus of the eye, owing to ſtoppages of the puncta 
lachrymalia, or of the ducts which lead from them into the noſe. 


As thoſe ſtoppages and obſtructions are produced by different cauſes, 


the epiphora is diſtinguiſhed into different Ipectes. 


II. Corrsa—An increaſed Aol of mucus from the mem- 
branes - which line the noſe, accompanied uſually with ſneezing, 
coughing) hoarfeneſs, 'and ſometimes pain or heavineſs of the head, 


III. PTYALISM, —An increaſed ſecretion and ſpitting of the 
ſaliva. | | 


IV. ANAacaTHARsS1s,—An increaſed ſecretion or expectoration of 
mucous, or purulent matter from the glands. and membranes which 
line the larynx and bronchia; naturally accompanied with a cough Y 


and ſometimes. dithculty of breathing, 


V. OToRRHOEA.—Diſcharge of humours from the internal ear. 
| VI. 'Diar- 
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VI. DiARRRHOEA.— A lobletieſs, when not echtes with 


predominant degrees of pain, loſs of appetite or weaknels, may 
be conſidered as a local diſeaſe. 


VII. ENEURE sis. Ancontinency of urine. 
VIII. prURIA.—Purulent matter voided with the urine. 
IX. DysukIA.— Difficulty in making urine. 
X. ConsTIPATION or obſtinate coſtiveneſs. 
XI. TENEsMUs.—A needing or frequent inclination to g0 to ſtool, 
XII. DysoDIA.—Fetid ſweating. 5 


XIII. F.. ATULENCE,—Frequent diſcharges of flatus from the all- 
mentary canal, either upwards or downwards. 


XVI. ' Ozposoenta,—Diſcharge of flatus from the urethra in 
men, or vagina in women. 


(V. ) The fifth order gs: the diſorders which jw or 
diſturb the different actions. Hence the genera are, 


I. Ap HORN fA. When the voice is en independent of any 
comatous diſeaſe c or fainting. 


Il. Muriras When the voice in a 18 not ſuppreſſed, but 
there is an inability of uttering diſtinct ſounds. 


W i: PA RAPHONIA,—When the tone of voice is depraved. 


IV. Dys>HaG 1a,—Difficulty of chewing or Sing when 
it proceeds from other cauſes than inflammation. 


V. War Nxck.—Rigid contraction of the maſtoid muſcles. 


VI. Ax cox E. — A choaking, or threatened n happening 
independent of inflammation, 


VII. SNEEZING. 
VII. Hiccue. - ha | 
57 N „ IR. Covan. 
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IX. Coven. 
X. VomtTING. | 


KI. PALPITATION. OF THE HEART. 


XII. Cor A.— A convulſive agitation of the muſcles of the legs 
and arms, obliging the patient to make motions, ſomewhat reſem-- 
bling thoſe of a perſon dancing. | . 


XIII. TR Is MUS. -A convulſive motion of the muſcles. of the 


lower jaw, cauſing a chattering of the teeth. 


XIV. NYSTAG MUS,—A convulſive motion of the eyelids. 
XV. cnAur. A fadden contraction and rigidity of the muſcles: 


in different parts, moſt commonly the legs, attended with very acute 
Pain. 


XVI. SCELOTYRBE.—A permanent contraction and rigid ſtiff- 


neſs of the muſcles of the arms and legs; rather to be eſteemed a 
ſymptom of the ſcurvy than an original diſcaſe. | 


XVII. ConTRACTION.— Stiffneſs of a particular joint, So 


ſpaſm. 


XVIII. PARALYSI i2— Weakneſs ee of the muſcle of | 
a particular limb. . 
XIX. ANCHYLOSIS. —Stiffneſs of a joĩnt, from SiGulers of the 
bones, cartilages or ligaments. 93G | 
XX. GiyBBosITAs.—Crookedneſs of the back from a diſtortion: 
of the ribs and vertebræ; whence generally the action of reſpiration 
is in ſome meaſure impeded. 
XXI. Lonposrs,—Crookedneſs or diſtortion of the bones of the 


legs or arms, impeding their action. 


XXII. Hy DART HUS. Watery tumour of a joint, uſually termed 
White-ſwelling ; whence different degrees of lameneſs or inabi- 


lity. AIP pro ogy 
(VI.) The 
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(VI.) The ſixth order of local diſeaſes, is an appendage to the 
ninth of the univerſal, and contains all thoſe ſuperficial diſorders and 
deformities which are not accompanied with predominant degrees 
of pain, weakneſs, ſickneſs, or ſome other general ſymptom. As 
moſt of theſe require the aid of ſurgery or topical remedies, they 
have been termed Morbi Chirurgici, and Superficiarii. The genera are, 

I. TuMoR.—Of which there a are ſeyeral ſpecies, as will be ſhewn 
in the practical part. 

2 EXCRESCENCE,—Tumours are clic within the natural 


teguments, and the ſkin and cuticle preſerve their texture; but 
excreſcences ſprout up, or grow out from the ſurface, and have a 
covering or exterior appearance different from that of the common 


teguments. Of theſe there are different ſpecies. 

III. Ax EURTSM. -A dilatation of the coats of an artery, or a ſac 
formed adjoining to one, and filled with blood from the ty; ; 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed by the pulſation. | 

IV. VARIX.—A dilatation of the coats of a vein, forming a 
Enotty kind of Irregular ſwelling. | 


V. PEPUL x.—Pimples, reddiſh or livid FE OR generally raed; 


and not ſuppurating, except with difficulty; they are ſometimes 
hot and itchy, or painful; in other caſes cold and indolent ; an 


different ſpecies. 

VI. PEI VCTXXxx.—hliſters, or veſicles, filled with pellucid or 
coloured lymph. | 

VII. PusTULE&.— Puſtules are veſicles, having a red or inflamed 
baſis, and filled with a purulent or ichorous fluid. 


VIII. ScakIES or Ps0Ra.—The itch. Scabby eruptions wk & 


red baſis, break out on the hands and other parts of the body, ſome- 
times dry, ſometimes diſcharging an ichor, which corrodes the ſkin, 


and produces a troubleſome itching. 
| Cegq IX. Iu- 
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IX. ImPETIGO.—By this term writers mean to include the diffe- 
rent ſpecies of pimples and eruptions which break out in different 
parts of the body, and are vulgarly termed: Scorbutic. 


196 


X. LEPROSY. —Scaly or ſcabby eruptions of different ſizes, ſome-- 
times dry, at others. humid, break out on the ſkin in various Places, 
attended with itching, and other diſtreſſing ſymptoms. 


XI. ELTPHANTIASiS.—A contagious diſeaſe, diſtinguiſhed by the: 
eruption of hard tubercles in the face, ulceration in the noſe, hoarſe- 
neſs, feebleneſs of the limbs, and falling off of the hair; the ſkin in 
general becoming thick, rough, and wrinkled. 

XII. FRAMBESIA.—Vulgarly. the yaws; a contagious diſeaſe by 
contact, or in conſequence of impure venery, very frequent among 
the natives of Guinea, and in the Weſt Indies. The diſtinguiſſi- 
ing appearances are ulcerations in different parts of the body, with 


fungous excreſcences of a red colour, ſomewhat: reſembling a mul-- 
berry or raſpberry... | 


XIII. HERPES.— Cutaneous ulceration from a fa ichor, which: 
ſpreads and corrodes the ſkin in different parts of the body. 


XIV. MacuLz.—Spots which are of various colours and ſizes, 
and do not riſe above, or ulcerate the ſkin. 


"TV. ALoPEcta,—Falling off of the hair. 


XVI. TRICHOMA, or Plica Polonica.— The hair is all matted 
or glued together by ſome humour which ouzes from the head; but 
it is doubted whether this be a diſeaſe or only the reſult of naſtineſs 
and ſuperſtition, | 


XVII. ScaLD HEAD. —Scabby eruptions, ſometimes diſcharging: 
a purulent ichor, and ſometimes quite dry, wann out all over the 
hairy ſcalp. 


XVIII. PUHTHIRIASIS. — Vermin bred in duflers a the cuticle. 


and burſt fo:th in different parts of the body. 
(VII.) The. 
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(VIE) The ſeventh. order. contains the Ectopiæ, or thoſe diſeaſes 
which conſiſt. in the diſlocation: of different organic parts, whether 
hard or ſoft. There are three ggnera : | 
I. Hernia. —By this term we underſtand all the Uifferaut ſpecies | 
of ſwellings which are formed by the protuſion or falling down of 
the omentum, ſtomach, . inteſtines, urinary bladder, and other con- 
tents of the abdomen, provided they remain within the common. 
teguments.. res 1 | 

II. PROLAPSUs, or PROCIDENTIA. When Xa part protrudes or 
falls down. bare, and without defence of the outward ſkin and cuticle. 

III. LuxATIOUN. When the head of a bone is forced from its 
ſocket and proper connections. 


4 


(VIII.) The eighth and Taft order contains the Glutions of conti- 
nuity, whether in conſequence of external i injuries, or from the force 
of internal acrimony, corroding the ſubſtance of the. ſolids. The 
genera are, ed. 


I. WounD.—Whickh, as it may be made in various ways, inci- 
ſion, laceration, contuſion, puncture, morſure, &c. may be diſtin- 
guiſhed into different ſpecies.- 

II. ULctrR,—As a wound is defined to be a recent ſolution of 
continuity in the ſoft or fleſhy parts, followed by bleeding, ſo an. 
ulcer is ſaĩd to be a ſolution of continuity in the ſame parts, of ſome 
ſtanding, yielding a purulent or ichorous diſcharge. The various 
eixcumſtances and appearances. attending ulcers : conſtitute different 
ſpecies. 5 TER b 7 | 
III. Fis$URE, RHaGAS—A ſolution of emit in 
Parts, painful and dry. 


IV. FisTULA.—The term for a deep TT ——_ EIA a 


gurulent ichor from a ſmall opening, with callous edges. 
— — | V. Bug. 
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V. BurN or SCALD,—A deſtruction of the texture in the fo 
parts, by fire or heated bodies, whether ſolid or fluid. 


VI. ExcoRtaTION,—A rubbing off or deftruQion of the vulints. 


VII. Fr ACTURE,—Solution of continuity in the bones, from 
external violence. 


. 2 3 or ſolution of condacity of the e bone 
| ſtance, from internal cauſes. | 


ee d H A. F. XIV. 
5 Genera of 1 and In ani. D "Laſer 


T only remains that we now diſtin guiſh the genera of thoſe 
| 4. diſeaſes which have been termed Sexual, becauſe of their depend- 
ing on the particular ſtructure of the organs of generation, or on 
the circumſtances which are peculiarly diſtinctive of the two ſexes, 
and thoſe which are only found to give diſtreſs during the infant 
ſtate. | 
It was propoſed to divide the Sexual Diſeaſes into four orders: 
i] I. GENERAL DisFAsEs peculiar to the male ſex only: theſe 
[ muſt be ſuch as girls or women are not liable to, and, nevertheleſs, 
are combinations of general fymptoms. 


1. II. Local DiszAsEs peculiar only to males: theſe muſt conf; 
| in diſorders of the ſeminal veſſels, penis, teſtes, and ſcrotum, 
III. GENERAL DiseAsEs peculiar only to girls or women: 
' theſe conſiſt of general ſymptoms, and depend on the different ſtates 
of menſtruation, pregnancy, lying-in, and nurſing. 8 
IV. LocAL DrszAsEs peculiar to the female ſex; which muſt 
conſiſt in diſorders reſpecting the ovaria, uterus, vagina, and os 


| = externum. 
7 | © DISEASES 


GENERA OF DISEASES. 


0 * 
DISEASES PECULIAR TO MALES. 


The Febris Teſticularis, which is a fever that terminates in a 4 85. 

ful ſwelling of one or both teſticles, and the Tabes Dorſalis, which 
is a conſumption brought on by venereal exceſſes, and uſually accom- 
panied with pain and weakneſs in the loins, and frequent emiffions 
or continual dripping of ſeminal fluids, are perhaps the only diſ- 
eaſes that can be called General, and yet be conſidered as 902280 
to men alone: but as to local diſeaſes, there are, 


I. DYsPERMATISMUS.—A ä or inability of emiſſion. 
II. GoNORRHOEA SIMPLEX. 

HI. GonoRRHOBA VIRULENTA. 5 
IV. PRIAPISM.—Of which the chordee is a ſpecies. ST ; ; 
V. PHyMos1s.. N e eg t 110-460 
VI. PARAPHYMOSIS; 
VII. CHRYSTALLINE.. 
VIII. Hernia HUMORALIS, or inflammation. of the teſtes. 

IX. HYDROCELE.. 

X. SARCOCELE. 

Fl. CIRSOCELE. 


Theſe terms having been already explilined; we ſhall not deuin the 
reader with a ane but go on to 22 the genera f 


DISEASES PECULIAR 10 FEMALES... 


The general diſeaſes are, Faq i ll 


I. AMENOR RHoEA.—Defett or 8 of the menſtrual d 
charge; 3 whence various ſymptoms, formerly explained. 


II. Cn e frequent diſeaſe with girls who lead ſedentary - 
lives. The patient falls away, yet looks full in the face, though 
pale 
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pale and bloated; the ſtrength fails; the leaſt exerciſe raiſes a pan 
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tation of the heart and diffi culty of breathing ; | there is either no 


appetite for food, or a depraved one for acrid 508 wy nn | 


"a0" 


which can yield no n 


III. MrxvORRRAGIA.—A too Pte or too frequent flow of the 
menſes, inducing weakneſs, walting, paleneſs, Pain in the Joins, ; 
els, and loſs of appetite. | | 


1v. LrvucoxkHOEA, vulgo Huor Albuz—An humoral diktarge 
from the uterus and vagina ; various 1n its colour, conſiſtence, and 


degrees of ſharpneſs. Symptoms ſimilar to thoſe which ſucceed the 


menorrhagia are apt to enſue. 


V. HyYsTERALGIA.—Pain in the uterus, accompanied with a 


ſenſe of weight or bearing down. As theſe complaints may ariſe 


from various .cauſes, there are different ſpecies of byſteral gia. 


VI. Gravipit as,—Pregnancy 3 in delicate habits i is attended with 
ſo many ſpecies of complaints, that it my well be conſidered as 45 
genus of diſeaſe. N 


VII. A;oR TUS. —Abortion or premature birth f 18 avere to be 
conſidered as a diſeaſe. . 


VII. DysToct 4. —Partus alli; difficult Mott as being A 
deviation from the natural ſtate, and apt to be accompanied or fol- 
lowed by e of diſtreſſing Aiello 18 alſo to be held as a 
genus ofidiſeaſe;- {nt 7h eht tongs as 

IX. FeBRIs ns al 0 the fevers which ſucceed 
delivery, and attend the coming of the milk, are, in general, mild, 
and not accompanied with danger, yet ſometimes they turn out of 
a bad kind, and prove alarming or fatal. 


X. MasTODYXIA.— Pain in the breaſts; the breaſts are liable 
to become the ſeat of pains from different cauſes, but n in- 
flammation and cancer. 


The 
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The Local Diſeaſes peculiar to women conſiſt of the followin: g 


genera: 


D 


I. Hrproes Ovann. 


II. ScrxRHUs OvaRi—lt is ſeldom prafticable in the living 


ſubje& to diſtinguiſh a dropſy of the ovarium from a ſcirrhous 
enlargement; and therefore theſe diſeaſes will be n and 


uſually paſs for ſpecies of the Phyſconia, 


III. Hvp ROME T KA. Dropſy of the uterus, is ſometimes co 


nected with pregnancy, and ſometimes the watery fluid alone 1 IS ſhut 


up in che cavity of the womb. 


IV. Pn YSOMET Ra, —Flatulent diſtenſion of tie uterus. 


V. PRoLAPSUS We ſeu Procidentia. — Falling down of the 


womb. 
VI. Pror, APSUS VAGINA, 


VII. PoLyPpus-VacIN=. — Fleſhy excreſcences have been ob- 


ſerved to grow up, both from the internal ſurface of the uterus and 
from the vagina. 


INFANTILE DISEASES.—During the infant ſtate the ali - 
mentary canal is more apt than at any other period to be loaded with 


acrid and- offenſive matters, and this gives a peculiarity to their 
fevers, fluxes, and convulſions, which requires particular attention, 


The general diſeaſes which may be conſidered as proper to infants are, 


I. CoLica MecoNn1a Lis.—The griping which is apt to diſtreſs 
children newly born, from a retention of the meconium. 


II. CoLica LAcTENTIUM.— The griping attended with coſtive- 
neſs, which ſo commonly afflicts children on the breaſt. 

III. DraRRHONA INT AN TUM. — The looſeneſs in children, which, 
for the moſt part, is occaſioned by an acid ſaburra; the ſtools are 
green and curdly, or full of little lumps, 


. IV. 
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V. Arnrnx.—FTheſe hitich flolighs which Sew: out on the | 
lips, tongue, and fauces, and look like an ulceration, have been 


already deſcribed. The child refuſes the _ and. * oppreſſed 
with ſleep. 


V. Ecl Aurst. TA InFANTUM. he convüffiche of liifanty; wing 
from acrid matters in the alimentary canal, or from teething. 


VI. ATROPHIA IxT Ax TUM. — The belly grows large, the limbs 


waſte, hectic heats come on, and death generally enſues, 


VII. Racnitis.—Rickets; the limbs grow feeble, and unable to 
fupport the weight of the body; the joints ſwell, the bones loſe their 
hardneſs, and bend'; the fize of the head is out of proportion; the 


fontanelle remains open, and oftentimes the ribs and vertebræ of the: 
back are diſtorted. 


The Local Diſeaſes of children are, 4 

L. Imperforation. of the natural paſages. 
I. Axcny LOGLOS8U M,—Tying of the tongue. 
III. Au RICO Ir Av Tun. — Yellow | gum. 


IV. PURPURA ur AN TUN. —Red gum. Both of theſe appear to 


N be cutaneous diſeaſes, and. have been formerly deſcribed. 


V. Ck usTA LACT EA,—A ſcabby eruption which n out on 
che head, and ſometimes ſpreads to the face. 


The followi ing table af the ſeveral genera of local, ſexual, 290" | 


infantile diſeaſes being added to the former one, containing thoſe of 


the firſt ana will exhibit a general view of the morbid ſtate. 


GENERA OF LOCAL DISEASES. 
Order I. Diſeaſes of the Internal 1 1 N 
i I. Lofsof memory. 
a. ;. Hypochondriaſis.. 


3. Loſs of judgment. = 
| = Order 


4 © GENERA QF DISEASES. 
Order, II. D an of the External Senſes... 1 


„Blindneſs. R 

5 Depraved fight. - EF 

6. Deafneſs. 
6144114 44.2) Fe. Depraved hearing. 

8. Loſsof ſmell, | 

9. Depraved ſmell. 
10. Loſs of taſte. | 
11. Depraved 5 
12. Loſs of feeling. B 


Order III. Diſeaſe of the Appetites. 


13. Anorexia. 75 
14. Cynorexia Fames canina. 
15. Pica. e ee 
16. Polydipſia. | 
17. Satyriaſis. 
18. Nymphomania. 
19. eee. 


Order IV. D iſeaſes of the Secretions and 4 Exeretions 


20. Epiphora. 
21. Coryza. 
22. Ptyaliſm. 
23. Anacatharſis 5 
; 24. Otorrhæa. 
#5. hes... 

26. Incontinency of urine. 

27. Pyuria. 

28. Dyſuria. M 

29. Conſtipation. | 
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| 30. Teneſmus. 
31. Dyſodia. 
32. Flatulence. 
33. Ædoſophia. 
= : | Order V. D ſeaſes impeding or d: Merl different Actions. 
1 34. Aphonia. 
35. Mutitas. 
ST 36. Paraphonia. 
1 ee e Dyfbath 46 
= - | 38. Wry neck. © 
5 5 | 39. Angone. 
40. Hiccup. 
A 41. Sneezing. 
42. Cough. 
43. Vomiting. 
, 44. Palpitation. 7 
3 45. Chorea. 
46. Triſmus. 
47. Nyſtagmus. 
48. Cramp. 
49. Scelotyrbe. 
50 o. Contraction. el 
51. Paralyſis. 2% 
52. Anchyloſis. 
53. Gibboſitas. 
54. Lordoſis. 
| $55. Hydarthus. 5 
Order VL Diſeaſes of the External Habit 


56. Tumor. 
57. Excreſcence.. 
— 58. Aneu- 
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58. Aneuriſm, 

„ 

60. Papulæ. 8 
PhlyQzne. I + 
Puſtule. 

Scabies. Pſora. 
Impetigo. 

65. Leproſy. 

66. Elephantiaſis. 

67. Frambeſia. 

68. Herpes. 

69. Maculz. 

70. Alopecia. 
77 I, Trichoma—Plica Polonica. 
2. Tinea. . 
x Phthiriaſis. 


Order VII. Diſlocations. 


Order VIII. 


\ 


74. Hernia. : 
75. Prolapſus—procidentia. 
76. Luxation. 


77. Wound. 

78. Ulcer. 

79. Fiſſure—Rhagas. 

80. Fiſtula. | 

81. Burn. Scald. 

82. Excoriation, Y. 

83. Fracture. Þ 
84. Caries. . 
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Order J. 


Order 
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0 rl or DISEASES. 
GENERA OF SEXUAL DISEASES. 
General, proper to Men. 


1. Febris teſticularis. E 


2. Tabes dorſalis. 
II. Local, proper to Men. 


3. Dyſpermatiſmus. 
4. Gonorrhcea ſimplex. 


N Gonorrhœa virulenta. 


7. Phymoſis. 
. Paraphymoſis. 


9 
6. Priapiſm. 
7 
8 


9. Chryſtalline. 


10. Hernia humoralis. 


11. Hydrocele. 
12. Sarcocele. 


13. Cirſocele. 


Order III. General, proper to Women. 


Order IV. Local, proper to Women. 


25. Scirrhus ovarii. 


14. Amenorthoea. 
15. Chloroſis. 


16. Leucorrhcea. 


17. Menorrhagia. 
18. Hyſteralgia. 
19. Graviditas. 


20. Abortus. | 
21. Dyſtocia. Partus diffcilis. 


32. Febris puerperalis. | 
23. uni. 


— 


24. Hydrops ovarii. 


26. Hydro- 


GENERA OF DISEASES. 
26. Hydrometra. 15 

29. Prolapſus vaginæ. 

30. Polypus- uteri, ſeu vaginæ. 


GENERA OF INFANTILE DISEASES. 


Order I. General, proper ta the Infant State. 
„„ x. Colica meconialis. | 
2. Colica lactentium. 

3. Diarrhoza infantum. 

4. Aphthæ. 
5. Eelampſia infantum. 

6. Atrophia infantum. 

7. Rachitis. 

Order II. Local, proper to the Infant State. 
| 8 Imperforation. 

9. Anchylogloſſum. 
10. Aurigo infantum. 


2 11. Purpura infantum. 
12. Cruſta lactea. 
Total of Genera. 
Univerſal, — — 54 
- Local, 
Sexual, 


Infantile, 


11] 
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1 — 4 = on nes m3 


— 


When the whole of the different geneta of univerſal, local, ſexual, 


and infantile diſeaſes is ſummed. up, and compared with the cata- 
logues of Sauvages, Linnæus, and Vogel, it appears, that accord- 
ing to our ſcheme the number is conſiderably reduced; for, Sau- 
vages makes 315, Linnæus 32 5, and Vogel mounts them up to 560. 
We have indeed exceeded Dr. Cullen's liſt, for he makes only 122 


genera, including diſeaſes of every ſort, whether they be univerſal, 


local, or peculiar ta the e and ſtate of — a 
A ME- 
1 


* 


ME THODI CAL INTRODUCTION 
TO THE 


THEORY of PHYSIC. 


BOOK V. 


Semeiology, or the Doctrine of Signs. 4 


C HAP. L 
Signs of Diſeaſes in General. 


— a. 


FAVIN 0 finiſhed our general view of the morbid tate, we 

now come to that part of phyſic which is termed Semei- 
ology, or the Doctrine of Signs, explaining the methods whereby 
we are enabled to form a judgment, either of the preſent ſtate of a 
diſeaſe, or of the way in which it will terminate. 


* 1 4 L % * "> an ph * , 
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It is not an uncommon thing i in the medical wikings to ſee ſigns 
that are purely ſuch, conformed with the TOs which make a 0 
part of the diſeaſe. 
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For though all the ſymptoms are 6 gns, yet all ſigns are not 3 
toms; as, for inſtance, a quick pulſe, and high- coloured urine are 
ſigns of a fever, provided the perſon who has ſuch a pulſe, or makes 
ſuch urine, is at the ſame time affected with the fymptoms of TE 
five heat, thirſt, loſs of appetite, weakneſs, and reſtleſſneſs,if he has not 
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all, or moſt of theſe ſymptoms, then the quick pulſe and high- coloured 
urine infer nothing, becauſe it often happens that theſe ſhall occur 
without being attended with any one ſpecits of morbid inability or 
diſtreſs. 5 | 
As the ſymptoms are the component parts of the diſeaſe, they muſt 
of courſe be the true ſigns, ſo that we only feel the pulſe and inſpect 
the urine in aid of theſe ſigns ; ; for if the urine and pulſe be eonſi- 
dered without reference to the ſymptoms, they can” never- enable 
us to form any judgment concerning either the nature or actual 
ſtate of a diſeaſe; as for example, we are told that a perſon is afflicted 
with a ſharp and fixed pain in the ſide, increaſing upon inſpiration, 
and accompanied with a teazing cough, exceſſive heat, thirſt, and 
reſtleſſneſs; now, we know that this combination of ſymptoms forms 
the diſeaſe called a Pleuriſy, and therefore will not heſitate to pro- 
nounce that this is the ſpecies which the ſick perſon labours under; 
but if we are only told that the pulſe is quick and full, or that the 
| urine is high-coloured,. then we cannot. tell. with any degree of cer- 


tainty whether there be a diſeaſe, or whether one e perlon. has only 
overheated himſelf with violent exerciſe, | 


Signs are diſtinguiſhed as being either diagnoſtic, prognoſtic, or 
anamneſtic. N 5 5 


Diagnoſtic ſigns iy" ris us of the 1 ſtate of, a diſeaſe, nd fave 
to define or diſtinguiſh it. Thus, exceſſive heat, ſevere pain in the 
head, great thirſt, and reſtleſſneſs, with a dry ſkin, an extremely 
frequent, full, and bard pulſe, and high- coloured urine, are the 
diagnoſtic ſigns of chat ſpecies of fever which i is termed an inflam- 
matory fever. 7 vo! | 


| Prognoſtic ſigns. are thoſe which enable us to foretell the changes 
: that wall happen during the courſe of the diſeaſe. . Thus, if a perſon 
labouring under an inflammatory fever, complains that the pain of 


W the 


the head is become extremely violent, with a buzzing in the ears, a 
redneſs and fierce look in the eyes, and the urine changes to a watery 
paleneſs, we may ſafely venture to Prognoſticate that a BEER ve 
immediately ſupervene. ME ids EDI ene * 

Anamneſſic ſigns are thoſe which a us to tell vikae Aiſeaſs | 
the party is juſt emerged from; for inſtance, a ſcurfy dryneſs of the 
. ſking with ſore eyes, a troubleſome dry cough, and weakneſs, ſhew 

the perſon ſo affected has lately had the meaſles. | 
It is ſufficiently obvious, however, that theſe a axe 

not of much importance, even if they were more to be depended on 
than they really are; the knowledge of the n and of the 
prognoſtic is what we are principally to cultivate. 


The chief diagnoſtic ſigns of the whole firſt claſs of diſeaſes are 
the fifteen general ſymptoms; when we find two or more of | theſe 
combine together, and prevail throughout the whole, or greateſt part 
of the courſe of the diſeaſe, they ſerve to affure us that the diſeaſe is 
one of thoſe which muſt be intitled an Univerſal Diſeaſe. As to the. 
ſigns of the ſeveral ſpecies, they ſhall be laid down n when 
theſe come to be particularly deſcribed. , 


The diagnoſtic ſigns of the ſecond claſs of diſeaſes will be under- 
ſtood from the deſcription of the partial or local ſymptoms, which 
diſtinguiſm and give them the various nets: ae, to the diffe- 
rent parts which are affected. 28 Ee 1; i 


The ſymptoms then are the genuine diagnoſtic ks of diſeaſes; 
but many of theſe ſymptoms are ſuch as can neither be ſeen nor felt, 
and therefore what knowledge we have of them muſt come either 
from induction, or from information given by the patient: it very 
often happens, however, that patients are incapable of diſtinctly 

telling the complaints under which they labour; and hence the 


improvers of phyſic have fallen ork certain methods to ſupply theſe 
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deficiencies, and for enabling thoſe who attend the ſick to form a 
judgment with reſpect to the preſent and future ſtate of diſeaſes, and | 
this by attending to the ſtate of the animal motions; for the more 
they depart from that moderate, equable, and free rate, which con- 


ſtitutes perfect health, ſo mueh the more diſtreſſing and 2 
muſt be the ſtate of the ſick perſon. 


The motions of the nervous ſyſtem being totally beyond the reactr 
of obſervation, we can know nothing of this part of the corporeal. 
frame but from ber wg the ſtate of the different organs of ſenſe 


and inſtruments of voluntary motion, together with the appearanees 
of the eyes and of the whole countenance: 


But as the motions of the vaſcular ſyſtem are evident; and depend: 
on the heart as the firſt mover, we can readily tell at any time whe- 
ther the general circulation be carried on as it ought to be, and may. 
judge, with a conſiderable ſhare of certainty, concerning the degrees. 


of diforder or interruption, and this by examining the pulſe, and by 
obſerving how na hops is . | 


ET ITS © 
Signs lowed from the Pulſe. 


T has hitherto been generally ſaid and believed, that the very ancient 


phyſicians availed themſelves but little of the obſervations which. 
may be made of the pulſe; and that there is only flight mention of 
it in the writings which paſs under the name of Hippecrates ; but 
profeſſor de Haen, who ſeems almoſt to worſhip the parent of phy- 
fic, and deems it injurious to the honour of Hippocrates, that he 


ſhould not be allowed to know as much concerning the pulſe as an 


of thoſe who have come after him; has quoted above forty diffe- 
rent paſſages wherein mention is made of pulſes and pulſations. But 
whether thoſe amount to a full proof of the point which the profeſ- 

N ſor 


s EME IO LO G. 00 


ſor labours to eſtabliſh, ſhall be left to the reader who peruſes the. 
firſt chapter of the twelfth part of his Ratio Medendi. 


Aretæus, indeed, from the extracts given by de Haen, appears to 


have attended a good deal to the changes of the pulſe; but whatever 
omiſſions in regard to this matter may be chargeable on Hippocrates- 
are amply made up by the luxuriant fancy of His commentator, 


Galen, who has formed an'extravagant number of diſtinctions, moſt- 


of which do not occur in practice; or if they did, they could not be 
known from the deſcriptions-which are given: much the ſame thing 
may be ſa in regard to the doctrines of ſome modern writers, who- 
have perſuaded themſelves that there are peculiarities. of the pulſt 
from which one may foretell many * with reſpect to the pro- 
greſs and event of diſeaſes. 


Theſe peculiarities, which can only be: obſerved by a very atten - 
tive head, and a very nice touch, are not to be learnt from books; 


and if there be ſuch pulſes, as Solano, Bordeu, and their followers, 


have told of, the perſons who are deſirous of learning how to diſtin- 
guiſh them muſt attend the practice of theſe gentlemen, and be 


taught, at the-patient's bedſide, how to know the minute variations 


from thoſe ftates of the pulſe which are obſerved by common prac- 
titioners. 8 | 

Before we draw any concluſions from the ſtate of the pulſe, we 
are always to conſider that the healthy rate is relative to the parti- 
cular circumſtances of age, ſex, and conſtitution: in the firſt place. 
therefore we ſhould; if poſſible, find out what the healthy rate is, as 
that muſt be the ſtandard whereby to judge of the degree of morbid 
deviation. 


We are alſo to conſider that the vaſcular ſy demi but a part of ho 
animal machine, and though, from the pulſe, we may infer there is- 


no diſorder in reſpec of the general circulation, becauſe we find the 


motions to be moderate, equable, and free, yet that does not aſſure 
OY ” 
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us that every thing is well on the part of the nervous ſyſtem, becauſe 
there may be very much diſturbance there, while little or none a : 
be perceived from the pulſe. rey F 


' Perſons who mean to ede to )'this ptagice of a mould _ 1 * 
themſelves acquainted with the degrees of ſtrength, and general rates 
of the pulſe, as felt in infants, adults, and aged men, and in women, 
While in ee an for all theſe bars 8 own N healthy | 
rate. | 


During pe health, the han will bw found pubs, vs, 
ail free, whereas in the morbid ſtate, we ſhall ſometimes find it un- 
equal and intermitting ; the time between the ſtrokes, as well as the. 
force of the ſtroke, every now and then varying; ſometimes it will 
ſtop entirely, ſometimes it will be found immoderately quick, and 
ſometimes unnaturally ſlow; ſometimes it will be raiſed greatly above 

the healthy degree of ſtrength, and ſometimes ſunk as much below i it. 


The inferences to be drawn from theſe different ſtates of the Fae | 
are in general the following : | 


From the unequal or intermittent pulſe we are to Pye that 1 
18 great diſorder in the nervous ſyſtem, and conſequently muſt look 

on this kind of pulſe as an alarming ſign, and one that ought always 
to put us on our guard, and prepare to expect the very worſt that 
can happen. The degree of danger ſhould be eſtimated, however, 
from the circumſtances that have preceded, or which may attend this 
uneven or intermittent pulſe; for, if it comes at the cloſe of a fever, 
when the ſtrength is much exhauſted, or after large evacuations of 
any ſort, we may look on it as a deſperate ſign ; but if it happens 
only after ſome ſudden guſt of paſſion, or is in any degree habitual, 
(aas hath ſometimes bern obſerved) then we need not be ſo much 
alarmed. | 


An entire oppage of the pulſe muſt always be geen very al 
20g, if it continues any time, or if it ſucceeds profuſe hæmorrhages, 
: or 
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or other diſcharges; if there be any circulation while the pulſe ceaſes 
to be felt, it muſt be owing to the ſimple contraction and dilatation -' 
S of the heart, without any conſiderable degree of ſubſultory. motion.- 


Some writers diſtinguiſh between a quick pulſe and a frequent; f 
by a frequent pulſe they mean, that there is an unuſual number of 
ſtrokes in a given ſpace of time; and by a quick pulſe they under- 
ſtand that the ſtroke is made with remarkable ſmartneſs, in the 
ſmalleſt portion of time that can be conceived: the epithet hard ſeems 
rather to expreſs this matter better than quick, and therefore we ſhall 
apply it to ſignify that ſtroke of the pulſe which is made in ſuch a 
ſmart way, and is accompanied with ſuch tenſion in the coats of the 
artery, that it Sives the . = ſomewhat Hard: FIR under the 
finger. 

From the pulſe that is immoderately quick or frequent, we may 
infer that there is an unuſual irritation kept up in the vaſcular ſyſ- 
tem, either from acrid matters contained in the blood, which ſtimu- 
late the heart and the arteries; or from the ventricles not being able 
to empty themſelves completely, whence they are kept in a con- 
ſtant ſtate of irritation; the ventricles of the heart may want power 
for enabling them to contract ſufficiently, or the extremities of the 
arterial ſyſtem may be fo conſtricted or cloſed up, that the blood 
is too much accumulated about the center, or it may be returned 
from the circumference faſter than it ought to be, and in greater 
quantities than the heart can well receive it, as always happens after 
violent or unuſual bodily exerciſe; hence we may underſtand the 
reaſon why all profuſe evacuations quicken the pulſe ; for, in people 
who die in conſequence of ſuch, the pulſe, as death draws near, be- 
comes exceedingly frequent, becauſe the muſcular force of the heart 
is now ſo greatly weakened, that the ventrieles can never ſufficiently 
clear themſelves; : as alſo, why every thing that cauſes ſpaſmodic 


conſtriction muſt quicken the pulſe: and thus we ſee, that a quick = 
pulſe 
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116 SEMBETOLOGY. | 
pulſe muſt be infoparable from a fever, ſo long as the arteries at the 
circumference are in any conſiderable degree conſtricted or ſtraitened. 


A frequent or quick pulſe,- conſidered merely as ſuch, does not 
imply that the circulating force of the blood is increaſed, or that any 
given quantity of it moves through a greater ſpace of the containing 
veſſels in a given time, than it did before the pulſe became more fre- 
quent chan it ought to be in the natural ſtate. 


The circulating force of the blood is to be eſtimated by 89 
ch of the pulſe into the number of ſtrokes in a given 
portion of time. For the ſake of illuſtration, let us eſtimate the 
ſtrength of the pulſe in the time of perfect health as equal to four, 
while the number of ſtrokes in a minute are ſeventy; 70 multiplied 
by 4, gives 280; 280 then, we ſhall ſay, is the circulating force in 
the time of perfect health, 


Now, let us ſuppoſe an inflammatory fever to 1178 and that the 
ſtrength of the pulſe is increaſed to 5, while the number of ſtrokes 
in a minute is increaſed to 112; theſe two numbers being multiplied 
into each other, produce 560, which is double what the circulating 
force was during the natural and healthy ſtate. 


But let us ſuppoſe the number of pulſes in a minute to be ſtill 
I12, and the ſtrength of the ſtroke to be reduced one-half below the 
healthy ſtandard; that is, we ſhall reckon it only 2 inſtead of 4, then 
the product will only be 224, which is greatly below the healthy 
rate. Thus we ſee, that notwithſtanding the pulſe is ſo much more 
frequent, yet the maſs of blood does not circulate with ſuch freedom - 
and velocity as it did while the heart contracted itſelf only 70 times 
in a minute inſtead of 112. 


When we find the pulſe unnaturally ſlow, we e chat the heart 
and arterial ſyſtem are leſs irritable than they ought to be, which 
may happen from a want of proper ſupply of ſubtile nervous fluid 
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to enliven the Bie, as ſeems to be the ants Ihen the veſſels or 
ventricles of the brain are ſurcharged with blood or ſerum; or when 
it is preſſed upon by the ſcull, beat in or fractured: the irritability 
of the heart may alſo be leſſened, and the power of its fibres weak- 


ened, from an accumulation of oily, gelatinous, or watery fluid in the 


eellular interſtices, as happens in the caſes of over-corpulent or hydro- 


pic habits; or from the too great acceſſion of inert ſolid matter, 
which ſeems to be the caſe with people advanced in life, in whom the 


living folids are obſtructed in their e by the gradual increaſe 


of 4 inert ſolids. 
As mere quickneſs or fey of the pulſe does not imply that 


the circulating force of the blood is increaſed, neither does mere ſlow- 
neſs prove that it is diminiſhed ; ſo that we are to form our judg- 


ment here on the ſame principle as we did with reſpect to the other: 
as for inſtance, if the pulſe of a perſon who is juſt recovering from a 
fever ſhall become ſo flow as to beat only 56 times in a minute, 
while the ſtrength of each ſtroke or impulſe ſhall continue fo great 
as to be eſtimated at 5, then we ſee by the product, which is 280, 
that the circulating force is preciſely the ſame with what it was in 
the time of perfect health, when we eſtimated the . at 4, and 
the number of pulſes 1 

Hence we may underſtand the . why a ſtrong and a da 
pulſe, provided it be equable, is ſuch a good ſign, when it ſucceeds 


that which has been weak and frequent; and why we look on ſuch 


a pulſe as a ſure token that the criſis of a fever has been complete, 


and that perfect equability and freedom are again reſtored to the cir- 


culation throughout every part of the arterial fyſtem. 


A ftrong pulſe ſhews that the influx of nervous fluid to the heart 
1s perfeQly tree, and that the fibres of this muſcle, and of the arterial 
an in general, are firm and entire, while the blood which the 
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218. SEMEIOLOGY. 
veſſels contain will be found remarkably denſe, and rich in the colours. 
ing part; on the contrary, a weak pulſe muſt denote want of power: 
in the heart and vaſcular ſyſtem in general, ariſing from a relaxed 


and flabby ſtate of the ſolids, joined to a poor, 978 and watery ſtate 
of the blood. 


The hardneſs of the pulſe, which is peculiar to fs diſeaſes, par- 
ticularly inflammations of the membranous parts, which are accom- 
panied with ſevere pain, is ſuppoſed to ariſe from an unuſual degree 
of tenſion communicated to the motory fibres in general; extreme 
ſoftneſs, on the contrary, muſt be aſeribed to the oppoſite ſtate of the 
living fibres, and muſt be conſidered only as a ſlight variation from. 
the weak pulſe. 
From reviewing what has been ſaid. concerning the ſeveral ſtates: 

of the pulſe, as conſidered ſeparately, we may eaſily inter. what fol- 
lows from their ſeveral combinations; thus, a quick, hard, and. 
\ ſtrong pulſe, plainly denotes that the heart and arterial ſyſtem are 
greatly irritated; that there is much tenſion of the motory fibres in 
general, and that the veſſels are full of blood, which is uſually denſe, 
and ſtored with the red particles. 

Thus much may ſuffice concerning the pulſe, with reſpe& to the 
morbid tate in general; when we come to deſcribe particular ſpecies: 


of diſeaſes, there will be a neceſſity for taking further notice * it, 
as it is found to be affected in different caſes. 


CHAP, 


SEMELOLOGY wy 


Signs derived from Reſpiration. 


S the whole maſs of circulating fluids muſt neceſſarily paſs 
through the pulmonary veſſels in its progreſs from the one 
ventricle of the heart to the other, we may readily comprehend that 
the ſigns derived from the pulſe ſhould be confirmed 10 thoſe which 
are taken from ref] piration. 


While people enjoy perfect health, reſpiration is carried on ſo as 
to give caſe and refreſhment, and with ſuch a gentle motion of the 


different parts concerned, that the riſing and falling of the ribs is 


ſcarcely to be perceived; the cavity of the thorax being alternately 
enlarged and diminiſhed, chiefly by the alternate relaxation and 
contraction of the diaphragm and muſcles of the abdomen. But in 
diſeaſes, we often obſerve the reſpiration to be much diſturbed and 
1nterrupted, being performed with pain, difficulty, quickneſs, a per- 


ceivable noiſe, and an evident motion of the ribs. All theſe different 


deviations from the healthy ſtate are to be uſed as ligns, to enable 


us to judge concerning the degrees of diſturbance and interruption in 


regard to the general circulation. For the lungs may be looked on 
as an epitome of the whole body, with reſpect to its vaſcular com- 
Poſition; this viſcus having as many ſeries of veſſels ; and therefore 
the blood which flows freely through the veſſels of the lungs may 


be ſuppoſed capable of making an eaſy circuit through the remainder 


of the ſanguiferous canals. 


In health, it 1s generally obſerved, that we draw our breath only 
once, while the heart contracts itſelf four times: hence we may in- 


Fer, from a reſpiration which is quicker than uſual, that the blood is 


ſent out from the heart into the pulmonary arteries in great abun- 
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dance, owing ſometimes to its being returned from the eircumfe- 
rence to the center in unuſual quantities, as is always the caſe after 
violent bodily exerciſe, and ſome particular paſſions of the mind: 
hence it is, that ſpaſmodic conſtriction always quickens the reſpira- 
tion, which will alſo happen when the circulation through the lungs 
is any how interrupted; for if the lungs cannot afford a paſſage to 
the uſual quantity of blood from one dilatation, this defect muſt be 
made amends for by the repetition: hence we ſee, that a quick reſpi- 
| $48 may be held as a ſign of infarcted lungs, and theſe infarctions, 
as hath been already mentioned, may be of various natures. The 
reſpiration alſo will be quickened, if the muſcles concerned in this 
action (eſpecially the diaphragm) be agitated with any degree of 
ſpaſm. And this is a caſe that often happens in hyſteric patients, 
from flatus or other offenſive matters pent up in the ſtomach or in- 
teſtines; and in infants, from a load of coagulated milk or other 
ſtimulating or oppreſſive materials. 


A laborious or difficult reſpiration, wherein the breathing is unna- 
turally quick, the thorax not being ſufficiently enlarged as to its 
capacity, is a ſign that the paſſage through the pulmonary veſſels is 
interrupted, either by a ſpaſmodic ſtricture: of theſe veſlels, or lif the 
notion of lentor be admitted) from a too great tenacity of the blood, 
which cannot eaſily make its way through the minute extremities of 
the pulmonary artery; or difficult breathing may denote that there 
is an accumulation of watery, oily, or perhaps earthy matter in the 
cellular part of the lungs, whereby the air veſſels; as well as the 
blood-veſſels, are compreſſed, and the one ſet hindered from being 
ſufficiently diſtended with air, while the others are ſtraitened in their 
diameters :- hence the paſſage of the circulating fluids muſt be inter- 
rupted in proportion to the quantity of matter ſo accumulated. | 


| Reſpiration, attended with a fixed internal pain, Which f 18 very 
acute and diſtreſſing, is a bgn that the membranous covering of the 
| 1 
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lungs, and the membranes which line the thorax, are in a ſtate of 
inflammation, the veſſels ſpread over theſe parts being over- diſtended, 


and nearly ruptured, by the load of fluids which are forced into 
them; if a laborious and very difficult reſpiration be attended with 


2 dull deep-ſeated pain, and quick, but weak * it ſhews the ſub- 
ſtance of the lungs to be inflamed. 


But if the pain which attends difficult reſpiration. be in-the fleſhy 


and external parts of the.cheſt, and is not fixed, but flies like a cramp 
from place to place, the pulſe at the ſame time being little diſturbed, 


it is, a ſign that there is ſome ſpaſmodic affection, which will pro- 
bably be relieved by an opiate; or rheumatic acrimony, which will 
give way to the application of a bliſter. 


A quiek and difficult reſpiration, with a ſobbing or rattling in the 


fauces, if it ſucceeds other bad ſigns, ſuch as a frequent and very 
weak pulſe, cold ſweats, inſenſibility, or total loſs of ſtrength, _—_ | 


be looked on as a ſign of approaching death. 


As difficulty and diſturbance in regard to the action of reſpiration 
may be brought on by a great variety of cauſes, many of which, in 


themſelves, have but little of diſtreſs or danger, we can never infer 


any thing with certainty from the ſigns of reſpiration alone, but 
muſt always take into the account the other ſymptoms and circum- 


| ſtances attending the patient, and by laying the whole together, 


draw the proper concluſions : for inſtance, . we {hall often ſee per- 
ſons of a very delicate habit, endowed with much ſenſibility, fall 
into very great diſtreſs: in regard to the action of reſpiration, from 


cauſes that affect only the muſcles concerned in this action, and which 


do not much interrupt or diſturb. the paſſage of the blood · through the 
lungs; conſequently, though very alarming at firſt ſight, it is not 


to. be held as a ſign of much danger; for while the paſſage through _ 


the pulmonary veſſels keeps tolerably free, (and this may be always 


known from the pulſe) we are not to bot on difficult reſpiration as a 
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ſign of approaching death; but if a ſuffocating or xivelliiighy difi- 
cult reſpiration ſhould come on, when we know from other circum- 
ſtances that the lungs are in a Rate of inflammation, or are ſtuffed 
up and incumbered with watery, mucous, oily, ſanguineous, or 
purulent matter, then we are; to eſteem it as a very bad ſign, and 
Prepare for the worſt, . 


When we come particularly to treat of thoſe diſcaſes wherein dif- 
ficulty of breathing is the diſtinguiſhing ſymptom, we ſhall then 
point out more diſtinctly the caſes wherein the diſtreſs ariſes from 
infarcted or incumbered lungs, and thoſe wherein it is owing 


merely to affections of the nerves beſtowed on the muſcles of reſpi- 
ration. | 


As there are aceidental or conſtitutional peculiarities of pulle, 
which are always to be attended to, in like manner we are ſtill to 
conſider that reſpiration is liable to vary much in different people, 
according to their different conſtitutions, alſo according to the diffe- 
rent formation of the thorax, and the particular ſtate of the lungs; 
to which we muſt add, the different effects that may be expected 


from. changes of weather, and from the differences of climate and 
ſituation. 


AE I. 
Signs which denote D ;forder in the Nervous Syſtem. 


E know from a multitude of obſervations, and from experi- 
ments on living animals, that ſenſation, perception, and 


| voluntary motion, all depend on the ſound ſtate of the nerves; 


therefore, when at any time we find the different external ſenſes, 


me faculties of the mind, or the powers of the muſcular fibres im- 
| paired, diſordered, or ſuſpended, we may be then certain that all is 
0 niht with reſpect to the nervous ſyſtem; and by comparing 


we | 
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the various morbid deviations with the ſtates of perception, ſen- 


ſation, and voluntary motion, as they ought to be in the healthy 


fubjet, we may be enabled to form ſome notion of the ſeveral de- 


grees of morbid diſtreſs and danger. As, for inſtance, a perſon in 


a fever is very delirious, and unable to ſleep; the actual cauſe of theſe 
two ſymptoms, we preſume to be a too plentiful diſtribution of the 
nervous fluid to the organs of ſenſe, both internal and external: 
therefore, on obſerving theſe two ſymptoms, we infer that the in- 
creaſed force of the circulating fluids, which conſtitutes the fever, 
has alſo produced' an increaſed ſecretion of nervous fluid, and that 
this ſubtile matter is now ſent into the nerves in a too great propor- 
tion. Hence alſo we conclude, if theſe two ſymptoms continue 
to rage with violence, that the ſick perſon's life muſt be in very great 
danger, becauſe of the extraordinary waſte of this enlivening fluid, 
without a due ſhare of which the animal motions cannot poſſibly be 
carried on. e 


But if the ſame perſon in tlie courſe of this fever becomes ſtupid, 


and ſinks into a conſtant doſing, then we are to infer that the nerves. 


are not ſufficiently ſupplied, and that their motions are become 
remiſs, by reaſon of the blood-veſſels of the brain being over-diſ- 
tended, or perhaps ruptured, from the continuance of the violent and 
rapid motion of the circulating fluids: and hence again we prognoſ-- 

ticate the dangerous ſituation of the patient, from the appearance of 
theſe two acceſſory ſymptoms... 


On the ſame principle we always infer great danger from ſpaſms, 
when joined with diſorder of the vaſcular ſyſtem, or from extreme 


weakneſs of body, or dejection of ſpirit, tham which lee | 


more alarming ſigns when they appear in. any ſpecies: of febrile: 
diſeaſe. - : | 


It was formerly laid down, that the nerves are equally liable to be 


affected at their origin in the brain, and by offenſive matters acting? 
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on the places where pafticular cords temen which e. communicate 5 


by ſome "inexplicable Ry” the diſtreſs and * ty 
whole nervous ſyſtem. 


4's 


The moſt common ſource of all theſe diſturbances being at and 


offenſive matters, pent up in the alimentary canal ; the general 51. 
tem of ſolids and the common maſs of fluids being not in fault, it 
will be of great utility to obſerve the ſigns that ſhew the preſence 


and nature of theſe noxious matters, and which Point out the moſt 
proper ways and times for correcting or expelling chem. 


The ſigns that indicate in general a load of offenſive matter in the 
ſtomach or flexure of the duodenum, which may and ought to be 
evacuated by vomiting, are chiefly theſe: foulneſs of the tongue, 


when it is beſet with ſordes and thick ſloughs; a bitter, ſour, rancid 


or putrid taſte in the mouth, nauſea; and loſs of appetite; pain in 
the left orifice and upper part of the ſtomach ; weight and oppreſ- 
ſion about the præcordia, with fulneſs and a ſoft ſwelling of the 
hypochondria ; heavinels, giddineſs, and pain in the head; ſhiver- 


ings and coldneſs of the extremities, with a general laſſitude and 


ſudden loſs of ſtrength. 


But when the load of offenſive matter is lower down, and requires 
to be carried off by purging, there is generally then a diſtenſion, 
pain, and rumbling noiſe of the belly; fetid, ſharp and griping 
ſtools, pain in the loins, and extended down the thighs, together 
with weakneſs, and a heavy dull kind of pain about the knees, 


The general ſtate of the nervous ſyſtem may be alſo judged of, in 


ſome meaſure, by the look of the eyes, and from the general appear- 
ance of the whole countenance; the more theſe appearances deviate 


from the peculiar and healthy look, ſo much the more alarming: 


and hence we always infer great danger, when the patient's counte- 


Kance is ſo changed, that even his friends can ſcarcely know it. 
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rſons' who are much converſant among the ſick, imperceptibly 
acquire a knowledge of thoſe ſigns, which are derived from obſer- 


ving the eyes, and from the general caſt of features; but there 


is no ſuch thing as communicating this knowledge ; in any other 


way than by pointing out the appearances as- they actually 1 
chemſelves in the countenance of the patient. | 
CHAP. v. 


ken, dirs ved from di Hrent FE and ather FE] 
Appearances. 


Loe, 9 to obtain a further knowledge of the ſtate of ſick perſons, 


we muſt carefully obſerve the different kinds of eruptions, diſ- 
colourings, or other appearances which ſhew themſelves on the ſur- 


face of the body ; - we muſt examine the blood after it is drawn, 
inſpect, or perhaps analize the urine; conſider ſuch diſcharges as 
may come from the lungs by ſpitting; Tom the ſtomach by vomit- 
ing; or from the inteſtines by purging. 1 


As ſome of the cutaneous eruptions are preceded or e 


by a fever, we muſt always 1 thoſe from ſuch as are not 
ſo attended. 


Many of the ſebiile eruptions are the . of a pecilie kind 
of morbific matter; ſuch as the ſmall- pox, for inſtance, and the 


| 8 flew : 57 others again are the conſequence of A diſſolved ſtate of the | 


blood, which has been brought on by the mere continuance of vio- 
lent agitation and increaſed heat, aſſiſted perhaps by ſome putrefac- 


tive kind of ferment, (as it may be termed) either received into the 


body by infection, or generated there by bad diet, or other errors 
in regard to the non-naturals. 1 | 

This laſt mentioned ſort of eruption, am ents Purples or 
man is of various hues, from a bright red to livid or almoſt 
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black, and of various fizes, From little ſpecks like ſmall flea-bites to 
ſpors of a conſiderable breadth, when they are called Vibices, 

Theſe petechial eruptions ſcarcely ever riſe above the ſkin, and 
ſeldom appear until the fever has laſted ſeveral days, and the ſick 
perſon is conſiderably exhauſted; neither does their ſtriking out 
bring any relief. 

The other kinds of eruption, for the moſt part, bring relief when 
they appear; the noxious matter being difengaged from the maſs of 
circulating fluids, is depoſited among the inert ſolids in the cellular 
part of the ſkin: if it be completely thrown off, the fever ſubſides, 


and all the diſtreſſing ſymptoms diſappear ; but if the quantity of 


acrimonious matter be too much to be thus diſengaged, and ſome of 
it ſtill remains mixed with the blood, then the fever continues, not- 
withſtanding the appearance of the eruption. This is the caſe in 
the more violent degrees of the ſmall-pox, meaſles, miliary and ſcar- 
let fever. The general concluſions then that we are to form from the 
appearance of eruptions, in any ſpecies of fever, are theſe ; when 
the febrile ſymptoms greatly ſubſide on the ſtriking out of the erup- 
tion, we are to look on the cutaneous effloreſcence as a favourable 
circumſtance, and eſteem it a ſign of the happy termination of the 
diſeaſe; but on the contrary, when eruptions bring no relief, and 
the febrile ſymptoms of oppreflion, weakneſs, delirium, &c. rather 
increaſe, we may then infer from ſuch eruptions, that the texture of 
the blood is already e en n the reach of any 
remedy. - 
With regard to diſcolouring of the ſkin; a paliſh green caſt, with 

blackiſh ſpots under the eyes, ſhews that the circulation is languid, 
and that the blood is poor and watery ; if in a female, it denotes. 
obſtructed menſes; and in the other ſex, it is an indication of a ſcor- 
butic habit, weak bowels, and bad digeſtion: a livid caſt in the 
complexion ſhews much the ſame habit of body, is an evidence of 


tendency 
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tendency to putrefaction in the general maſs of fluids, and that the 


motions of the living ſolids are too languid or remiſs: what is called 
a fallow complexion or dark muddy caſt in the "kin of the face, 
with dulneſs and heavineſs of the eyes, is a ſure ſign that the biliary 
ſecretion is not properly carried on; but abſolute yellowneſs ſhews 
the paſſage of either the ductus communis or ductus cyſticus to be 
ſtopt up, thus hindering the cyſtic bile from flowing into the duode- 
num, and throwing it back into the maſs of circulating fluids, which 


carry this humour into the ſubcutaneous veſſels, and age it in the 


cellular part of the ſkin. 


The ſweats will often point out the ſtate and n of the 
general maſs of fluids, as being ſometimes (though very rarely) 
found ſour; at other times betraying a putrid ſmell: in ſome caſes 
the ſweat is found tinged with the red part of che blood, which gives 
it a yellowiſh, or even a reddiſh caſt, 


The diſcharge from ulcers alſo may inform us concerning the ſtate 
of the fluids; if extremely ſharp, fetid, and excoriating, it denotes 
high degrees of acrimony, either cancerous or approaching nearly 


thereto; if thin and bloody, it ſhews that putrefactive and diſſolved 
ate, which is of the ſcorbutic nature; if mild, without offenſive 


ſmell, and of a curdly appearance, it points out the ſerofulous taint : 
the diſcharge from venereal ulcers 1s ſometimes equally ſharp and 
corroſive, with that which flows from a cancer, and not eaſily diſ- 
tinguiſhed from it, but by tracing the progreſs of the diſeaſe, and 
carcfully comparing all the different ſymptoms and appearances, 
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Signs derived from different Appearances of the Blood. 


ITH regard to the information that is to be had by examin- 

ing the blood, it is not ſo great as might be imagined, ſince 

blood taken from perſons who are evidently much diſordered ſhall 

ſometimes appear like what is drawn from thoſe in perfect health; 

and on the other hand, perſons who labour under no diſeaſe ſhall 

have blood which appears hke that belonging to people in dangerous 
diſeaſes ; as for inſtance, pregnant women have blood with a thick 

cruſt on it, like what is drawn from one in a pleuriſy. 

So that it is not an eaſy matter to fix a preciſe ſtandard whereby 

to judge either of the healthy quantity or quality of the blood; nei- 

ther of which can be eſtimated by abſtract conſideration, but are 


always to be conſidered as relative to the particular circumſtances of 


age, ſex, and conſtitution. 


Before we attempt to draw concluſions fas the look of the blood 
after it is drawn from fick people, we muſt recolle& the appearances 
which it exhibits when drawn from perſons in perfect health = 

In general it may be obſerved, that blood of a deep red, which, 
when cold, ſeparates into ſerum that is limpid and almoſt colourleſs, 


and q craſſamentum without any thick cruſt of a different colour 


from the fubjacent cruor, and which has between a third and one-half 
ſerum, is good and wholeſome blood, free from morbid acrimony, 


and which has the due and n at of all the different 


conſtituent parts. 


Hence we may judge of the morbid . 158 that is of 


a very bright red, approaching to ſcarlet, and which does not ſoon 


part into ſerum and craſſamentum, denotes that the fluids are too 


abundant 
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abundant i in the ſaline part, and ſhews that there is a tendency to 


' gout, or to hot and itchy eruptions : ſuch blood alſo is often ſeen in 


caſes where there is a hectic fever, or in people who feed too much 
on ſalted or highly-ſeaſoned kinds of food. | 


In caſes where the ſerum of the blood is in too great proportion, 
"we may apprehend dropſical diſorders, as ſuch a diſſolved ſtate of the 
blood denotes weakneſs in the vaſcular ſyſtem, whence the ſerum 
will be apt to fall aſide into the larger cavities, or into the cellular 
interſtices, and there ſtagnate, as the lymphatics are now debilitated, 
and the diſcharges by the ſkin diminiſhed. 


If the ſerum be tinged with yellow, it is a ſign that the bile is 


denied a paſſage into the duodenum, and thrown back into the gene- 
ral maſs of fluids. 


If the ſerum of the blood be reddiſh or livid, it ſhews a high degree 
of diſſolution or putreſcency, ſuch as is peculiar to the ſcurvy, and 
the worſt kind of putrid fevers; it is {till worſe if the ſerum be tur- 
bid, or if the whole blood appears foul and dark an 1 the 
craſſamentum does not ſeparate. 


When the blood parts, as it ought to do, into ſerum ah craſſamen=- 
tum, if the latter be covered with a ſcum or cruſt of a whitiſh or buff 
colour, it has hitherto been deemed a certain proof that the blood is. 


in a ftate of too great viſcidity, and confequently that it cannot flow 
through the veſſels, but with proportionate degrees of difficulty; and, 


as the blood which is drawn from patients labouring under inflamma- 
tory diſeaſes, for the moſt part exhibits this appearance, it ſerved to 
confirm the theory which ſuppoſed that inflammations take their riſe 
from lentor and obſtruction. But an ingenious modern phyfiologiſt 
accounts for the formation of the buff in a much more ſatisfactory 
way, on principles diametrically oppoſite; and alleges, that notwith- 
| ſanding this apparent viſcidity of the blood, after it is drawn and; 
ſuffered to cool, yet, while it flows in the veſſels, it is more fluid than 
in the ordinary ſtate previous to inflammation. 
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It was formerly mentioned, that the eraſſamentum of the blood 
conſiſts of the colouring particles united with the coagulable lymph; 
now, © when the arteries are acting ſtrongly, whether the whole ha- 
bit be ſtrong or not, the coagulable lymph is more fluid, and longer 
ein coagulating ; of conſequence it lets the red particles, which are 
the heavieſt part of the blood, fall down towards the bottom before 
ee it coagulates: and upon the ſpontaneous ſeparation the craſſamen- 
« tum is divided into two parts; the upper, conſiſting of the coagu- 
lum of the coagulable lymph alone (which in this caſe is termed 
« the Buff); the under, conſiſting partly 5 this, and partly of — 
<4 red globules *.” 


The appearance of this buff has greatly engaged the attention of 
practitioners ; Dr. Langriſh, who was a ſtrenuous afſerter of the doc- 
trine of lentor, contrived an inſtrument, made on the principles of 
the common hydrometer, for enabling him to eſtimate the different 
degrees of tenacity in the buff, and thereby regulate his practice: 
other people have taken other methods to examine the blood, ſuch 
as drying it, to find out the proportion of the ſolid to the liquid 
part; weighing it ſpecifically, and obſerving the difference between 
its weight and that of water; mixing it with different ſaline matters, 
decoctions of bark, ardent ſpirits, &c. but all theſe are experiments 
rather of curioſity than of real utility, and have generally been made 
in conſequence of ſome pre-conceived theory, which the authors 
wiſhed to eſtabliſh. 


CHAP. vu. 
Signs derived from the Urme, 


S the health of the human body depends greatly on the due 
and' regular ſeparation and expulſion of excrementitious mat- 
ters, ſo the examination and inſpection of theſe, both with regard 
to their quality and quantity, is of equal ſervice in leading us to 


* Fordyce——Elements of che Practice of Phyſick, Part J. p. 5. 
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form juſt notions of the ſtate of the body, with the obſervation of the 
pulſe, or inſpection of the blood. 

The urine (being an excrementitious humour that is eaſily exa- 
mined, and which frequently ſhews by its changes the ſtate of the 
animal motions, as well as the condition of the fluids) has very 
much. engaged the attention of phyſicians from the earlieſt anti- 
quity. 1 

Before we pretend to judge of the appearances in the urine of ſick 
people, we ought to know what its ſtate is in perſons who enjoy 
perfect health; and here again there is a conſiderable latitude, as the 


urine will appear differently according to the time of life, and accord- 


ing to the manner in which people feed or exerciſe themſelves. The 


urine of an infant is mild and colourleſs in compariſon with that of 


an aged perſon, where the faline, oily, and earthy principles abound 
fo much as to give the urine an high colour, ſtrong ſmell, and con- 


ſiderable ſharpneſs. The ſame in general may be ſaid of the urine | 


of a ſedentary perſon, who uſes little or no bodily exerciſe, and that 


of one who labours hard every day. The more the body is exerciſed 


the more highly impregnated is the urine with the faline, oily, or 
_ earthy particles of the blood. 
The appearances of the urine likewiſe depend much on the quan- 
tities of drink which people accuſtom themſelves to. Such as pour 
down great quantities of liquids muſt make a great deal of thin and 
pale urine, not much ſaturated with the oily, earthy, or faline 
particles ; the contrary will happen to ſuch as drink but little. 


The colour of healthy urine in general may be likened to that of 


Rheniſh or Liſbon wine; limpid throughout, and without ſediment; 
for ſediment in urine implies, that the different principles of the 
blood are either unequally proportioned, or not ſufficiently mixed 
and blended together; and conſequently ſhews ſome defect or devia- 
tion from the natural and ſound ſtates 
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Urine, which is limpid, watery, and in great abundance, ſhews 
that the cutaneous diſcharge 1s preternaturally diminiſhed, and is 
always an attendant on hyſteric or hypochondriac paroxyſms, where 
there is a ſenſation of extreme cold, oppreſſion, and frequently ſevere 
pain in ſome particular part, moſt commonly the head or loins. 
Urine of this ſort is alſo frequently obſerved in febrile diſeaſes, and is 
to be held as a bad ſign, ſince it ſhews that the ſpaſmodic ſtricture of 
the ſmalleſt arteries is very great: whence we may infer that the 


febrile ſymptoms will increaſe, and that we ſhall ſoon find the patient 
become delirious. 


Pale, thin, and limpid urine, in perſons where there is no diſj- 
turbance or diſorder of either nervous or vaſcular ſyſtem, ſhews the 
blood to be poor and watery, it denotes that the body wants ſuffi- 


cient exerciſe, and that the ſolids in general are in a weak and 
relaxed ſtate. | 


Pale and turbid urine ſhews the bad ſtate of the digeſtive organs; 
that they have not ſufficient power, and that the ſaliva, the bile, and 
other digeſtive fluids, have greatly loſt their diffolvent and aſſimilat- 
ing qualities; whence the chyle that is carried into the blood is | 
crude and indigeſted, retaining too much of the original qualities of 
the ſubſtances from whence it was formed, as perſons in theſe eir- 
cumſtances have the firſt paſſages clogged with a viſcid phlegm, which 
favours the generation of worms: hence it is that pale and turbid 
urine may be held as a ſign of worms. 


Urine that is reddiſh or high- coloured, but without ſediment, is a 
ſign that the body has been over - heated, either by violent exerciſe 
or from a febrile commotion ; for the colour of the urine is ſuppoſed 
to depend chiefly on the quantity of oil it contains, and an increaſed, 
velocity i in the circulation never fails to increaſe the abſorption of 
oily matter from the adipoſe cells; ſo that when oil is mixed with 
the blood in an undue proportion, the urine will naturally come to 


partake 


ML. SEMETOLOGY. 1 
partake of it, and put on a higher colour than what it has in people 


who enjoy perfect health : ſuch urine is therefore, for the moſt part, 
found in febrile diſeaſes; that is, ſo long as the ſpaſmodic ſtricture 
remains; but when things come to a favourable criſis, and the blood 
is freed from thoſe acrid matters which kept up the irritation, then 


= the urine becomes ſo loaded, that it can no longer retain the oil and 


ſalts in diſſolution, but i is found to e, a conſiderable portion of 
ſediment. 


Dr. Lan gribs experiments akin this matter pretty clearly ; 
fm theſe it appears, that if the urine of a perſon in perfect health 
be divided into 512 parts, 494 of theſe will be found on the ana- 
1yſis to conſiſt of a watery fluid; 12 of them will be a mixture of 
ſaline and earthy matter; 5 will be purely faline, and only one of 
them will be oily. But the proportions were found to differ very 
much in urine which was made by a young lad who had laboured 


under an acute fever, attended with delirium, and other very bad 


ſymptoms, until the eighth day, when a moderate ſweat broke forth, 


and the urine let fall a great load of ſediment: here, of the 512 parts, 


only 484 were watery, whereas the terreo-ſaline was 14, the purely 
ſaline 11, while the oily, inſtead of 1, was 3, of the whole 512. 


From this difference between the urine of a perſon i in health and 


that which is made at the time when a fever is going off, we plainly 


Tee the advantages to be expected from urine fo loaded that it lets 

fall a plentiful ſediment, ſince it denotes that thoſe faline and oily 
particles, which, whilſt they remained in the blood, increaſed the 
diſturbance of the motions of the living ſolids, are now thrown off, 


and the ſpaſmodic ftricture 1 in great meaſure removed; whence free- 


dom and equability will be again reſtored to the circulation, 


The colour of the ſediment denotes the different condition of the 


fluids; thus, a yellowiſh ſediment denotes that the flow of bile into 
the duodenum is by ſome means interrupted. 
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ackith ſediment ſhews a putreſcent diſpoſition in the genera | 
fluids, and is accounted a very alarming ſign, being only 
thoſe diſeaſes where the texture of che blood is much 
trefactive acrimony. 


Great abundance of pale and viſcid ſediment i: is a fig ign * a relaxed 
habit, and of much crude and indigeſted humours, not only i in the 
firſt paſſages, but alſo in- the general maſs of fluids, and may there- 
fore be looked upon as denoting that the diſeaſe, whatever i it be, will 
run out to a conſiderable length. This kind of urine is frequently 5 
obſerved in intermittent fevers; but it is a ſtill worſe ſign in theſe 
Townes and-ſhews that they will probably become continual, if the 

urine, during the interval of the fits, though high-coloured, remains: 
limpid and does not let fall any ſediment. The lateritious, or brick 

coloured ſediment, is found in the urine of hydropic patients, which: 
is made in fmall quantities: : this kind of red fediment is alſo feen in 
che urine made by perſons in ſome caſes of hectic and e een 

| evers, and affords but a bad prognoſis. i 


In caſes het: there has been no fever, 5 nevertlicleſs, urine: 
with much ſediment 3 18 wan e X it 18. one ne ſign t chat che biliary 71 
tem is bftructelt. 4 


5 


Vrine with an oily matter floatin g on a it, denotes: that the kody is 
in a colliquative ſtate; for, as it is the Oil of the adipoſe part of the 
cellular fyſtem, that gives the agreeable plumpneſs, and fulneſs of : 
fleſh, fo when this is either Preternaturally abſorbed, or when it: 
is retained in the blood; and not trained off. and 1 into the 
adipoſe cells, the body muſt neceſſarily fall away. 5 

When much carthy matter ſticks to. the ſides * the . con- 
taining the urine, or when there is much of this carthy ſediment, it 
is a ſign of lithiaſis, or diſpoſition ; in the habit to breed calculi, and. 
more eſpecially if any gi. or r gravel be found among the ſettlings of 
the urine. 


3 3 eee Little 


Little eryſtals of a browniſh alt, collecting on the ſurfite of the 
wrine, or adhering to the ſides of the glaſs, denote. the preſence of à 
gouty or rheumatic acrimony, and are frequently ſeen in fevers 
where there is a mixture of rheumatiſm. 


Purulent urine ſhews the kidneys, bladder; or proſtate gland, to 
be ulcerated. A great load of viſcid ſlime denotes that che inſide of 
the bladder 1 is much irritated by a ſtone, or ſome other n 


ſubſtance. 


Bloody urine 400 ewe the eue of 2 . 1 though i it 
may likewiſe ariſe from diſſolution of the blood, from relaxation, or 
from rupture of the blood-veſſels i in the kidneys, in conſequence of 
blows, falls, or ſtrains. It is eaſy to know whether urine that is 
extremely red be tinctured with blood or not, either by dipping 
White linen rags in it, which at once will ſhew the true colour, or 
by heating i itin a glaſs; if it be blood that gives the extraordinary 
redneſs, it will concrete, and run into grumes when heated; but if 
it be owing to ſome other cauſe, the urine, on being heated, will 
grow rather more limpid, and no grumes will appear. 5 


? 


_ Theſe are the principal ſigns afforded by the urine, but we are 
never to rely on theſe any more than on che ſigns by the pulſe, with- 
out comparing them with every other circumſtance: thus, for inftance, 
if we are called to viſit a patient, who has made a great quantity of 
pale limpid urine, we are carefully to examine whether there be any 
degree of diſturbance i in the nervous or vaſcular ſyſtems: if we find 
the nervous ſyſtem affected, but the -eirculatfon little or not at all 
diſturbed, then we are to infer. that the caſe is hyſterical or hypo- 
chondriacal, and not of a very alarming nature; whereas if we ſhould 
| find much diftarbance i in regard of the vaſcular ſyſtem, and that there 
is a fever actually preſent, then this pale and limpid urine muſt 
warn us to expect worſe Fnpteme; for | the reaſons Irmerly 
explained, 5H 


. CHA P. 
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Sign derived from the Sweat. 
\HOUGH the urine, in ſome caſes, pretty clearly mews the 
ſtate of the general maſs of fluids, yet it does not ſo clearly 


point out their condition as the ſweat, which is a more elaborate 


humour, whereas the urine often conſiſts of little more than the 
drink that is taken, down. | 


N The ancients made great account of examining the ſweat of ſick 
perfons in regard to its ſmell, and even taſte; though with reſpe& to 
he latter mode of examination, 328 few maderns will chooſe to 
eopy them. 


. The matter of West conſt ſts of the. common. perſpirable matter, 
ER increaſed, joined to a portion of the ſubcutaneous oil and; 
lymph, which are either driven out by the force of the circulation, 


or ſuffered to exſude throu gh the pores of the cuticle, when theſe are 
too much relaxed. 


The principles however of this excrementitious humour are nearly 
allied to thoſe of the urine, only ſweat is more oily, as being ſtrained 


off from the blood after it has undergone much more of the action 


of the veſſels, and when its Princi iples a are more thoroughly 3 incor- 
porated. 


The rules laid doy | by ine ene for 1 concerning feats 
in febrile diſeaſes, are reckoned to hold good to this day, and accord- 


ingly are handed down and copied from age to age. It has been 


always obſerved, chat ſweats afford a favourable prognoſtic, which 
break out at the fame time that the urine depoſites a ſediment, and 


when the pulſe, from being very frequent and hard, ſhall become 
rather — and ſoft, and which flow not from a particular part of 


the 
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the body; but are univerſal, and relieve the ſick perſon from the 
oppreſſive load: with ſuch circumſtances ſweats are reckoned falu- 
_ tary, and are ſigns that the diſeaſe is going off; more eſpecially if 
this happens in the 3d, 5th, 7th, gth, 11th, 14th, 17th, or 21ſt 
day of the fever, for on theſe days, as hath been already mentioned, 
it was remarked that beneficial changes uſually happen. On the 
contrary, ſweats which happen in fevers, on other days than theſe 
mentioned, and without ſigns. of coction in the urine, where like- 
| wiſe the belly continues bound, the pulſe hard and frequent, the 
patient remains oppreſſed and reſtleſs, or in great pain, then we 
are to look on ſweating as a very bad ſign, ſince it ſhews the 
greatneſs of the diſeaſe, and the high degrees of internal diſtreſs 
and anguiſh, eſpecially near the part where the ſweat moſt plenti- 
fully appears. 5 

Profuſe ſweating, whether in continual or intermittent fevers, if 
it continues, ſhews great weakneſs of the ſolids, and denotes the 
crude and indigeſted ſtate of the fluids, wherein the different prin= 
ciples are not properly blended and combined : it alſo argues weak=- 
neſs of the digeſtive organs, or that there is fome fomes in the body 
ariſing from the corruption or ulceration of the liver, or of ſome 
other viſcus. Concerning the inferences to be drawn from the * 
of the beat, wy have been Nene mentioned. 
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Sign derived from di ferent 9 — * * Stools, and of the 
22 charges by V. omuting and Expettoration. 


a T T is of 0 alſo to examine the diſcharges by f ſtool, as well as thoſe 
1 by the {kin and by the kidneys, | | 


Ass the colour of the fæces alvinæ depends chiefly on che wa: we 
may infer from ſtools that are white or greyiſh, that the paſſage from 
the ductus communis into the duodenum is obſtructed, or that the 
ſecretion of this neceſſary humour is interrupted; while, on the 
contrary, ſtools that are very dark ſhew a redundancy of bile. 


Y 


Green tools, which happen G frequently to children on the 
breaſt, anc ſometimes to hyſteric or hypochondriacal patients, ſhe yr 
that hon 18 an acid. ſaburra in the firſt paſſages, which, being maxed 
with the bile, give this colour to the froth, 


Bloody ſtools, wherein there is much blood, a that Shout 
gtiping, ſhews that the blog comes from ſome veſſels | in or about che 
rectum. | 


Black ſtools, with a end fætor, are the 1 8 of any, 
as they are the ſigns of inward corruption and mortification; and if 
the pulſe ſinks, the ſtrength fails, and cold ſweats come on, we may 
pronounce death to be juſt at hand. 


Slimy ſtools ſhew weakneſs of the digeſtive organs and imply 
the preſence of worms. 


Watery ſtools denote the preſence of ſome ſharp and irritating 
matter; or they may proceed from mere weakneſs of the tubuli, 
which ought to furniſh the liquor inteſtinalis ; or they may alſo 
ariſe, which is the caſe often in aged people, from a hardneſs and 
infarCtion of the meſenteric glands, or from a ſtoppage of ſome other 
evacuation, generally that by the ſkin, | 

5 | EIN Too 
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Tho great hardneſs of the excrements denotes exceſſte internal 
Heat; or, in other caſes; fuch ſtools ſhew a defect of the inteſtinal 
auen, or of bill * * Kibricate nd ſtimu late FOE" of the inteſ- 


8 N and . in regard to che n of 
the belly may, and often do, ariſe from cauſes that are merely ner- 
vous, and from paſſions of the mind; for, as the inteſtines are 
plentifully ſtored with nerves, they cannot but be affected when this 
part of the living ſolids is diſturbed. And hence it is, that a regu- 
lar ſtate of the bowels (the patients going to ſtool as is uſual to them 
in perfect health) may be always held as a good ſign in diſeaſes, ſince 


it denotes that the nervous ſyſtem 1s little, or not at all, diſturbed or 
affected. 


The ſame may be of the ſtomach, and appetite for food; 

while this holds good, the motions of the living ſolids cannot be 
much diſturbed; though the groſs Huids may be greatly diſordered, 

and the blood be nevertheleſs in a very corrupted late: as, for in- 
ſtance, in that terrible diſeaſe the putrid ſcurvy, the appetite for 
food 1 is uſually obſerved to hold out almoſt to the laſt. 


| When yellow matter is thrown up in great abundance by vomit- 
ing, it denotes an exuberance of bile; when green ſtuff comes up, 
it ſhews the preſence. of the moſt ſharp kind of acid ſaburra, and 
denotes great diſturbance in the nervous ſyſtem ; vomiting of blood 
ſeldom happens but from obſtructed menſtrua, and will be found a 
pretty certain ſign of this obſtruction; but vomiting of black and 
fetid matter, in acute diſeaſes; may be reckoned a ſign of approach- 
ing death, as it ſeldom happens but from ſome inward mortification; 
vomiting of pituita, or viſcid and infipid ſlime, ſhews great weakneſs 
of. the ſtomach, and Plainly Points. out: the uſe of Arcngthening 
hitters. 
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With regard to che ſigns by expectoration, and; appearance of the 


| au kinds of matter ſpit up from the lungs; when abundance 


of tough phlegm or - mucus is coughed up, without much difficulty 
or pain, it denotes that the mucous glands, which are: diſperſed 
through the lungs, are in a ſtate of morbid relaxation; but when 


only ſmall quantities of white frothy phlegm, are brought up, after 


ſevere coughing, accompanied with an habitual difficulty of breath- 
ing, we may infer that the glands above-mentioned are in a hard- 
ened or ſcirrhous ſtate: expectoration of purulent matter plainly ſhews 
the lungs to be ulcerated : pure blood, florid and frothy, when ſpit 
up in large mouthfuls, proves that ſome of the pulmonary blood- 


veſſels are ruptured; but when blood is only mixed with the puru- 
lent or mucous ſpitting, we may preſume that it comes from veſſels 


which are to much relaxed or weakened. 


CHAP: x. 


4 fruptical 2 ew Kg” what-is contained in Hippocrates, relating to the 


Progngſis in Dyſeaſes. _ 


TIT H reſpect to the general prognoſis i in ſealed, eres 
is univerſally allowed to excel any who have come after him, 
and it is chiefly on this account that his works are valuable; we there- ; 
fore preſume that the reader will be obliged to us for the following 
e from a very ſcarce book, the Meletemata Medicinæ Hip- 
« pocraticz” of Vander Linden, who was at the pains of collecting 
the different paſſages which relate to this ſubject, and of placing 


them in oppoſite columns, ſo as to ſhew at one view what the 


appearances are which may be held as good ſigns, and denote a 


favourable termination of the diſeaſe, and thoſe which muſt be con- : 
ſidered as bad, and enable the Phyſician to forelee diſtreſs. and 


danger. 
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BONA 
Ratione quovis in 
morbo valere. 


Somnum bene capere. 
Interdiu vigilare, noctu 


dormire, aut ſaltem 
mane ad tertiam diei 


partem. Somnus pro- 
fundus, et compoſitus. 
Et qui quovis in morbo 
proſit: delirium ſedet: 
convulſionem folvat. 


Expergiſci ſuaviter. | 
Videre bene. 


M A I. A. 


Ratione non valere. Delirare: inprimis 


fractis viribus, aut ſenſim ferociter, aut cum 
tremore, ſpirituve difficili & ſudore aut ſin- 
gultu. Præter conſuetudinem reſponſum 


dare ferox aut audax: loqui multum, aut 


raro, aut numquam: per vices multum 
loqui & obſtinate tacere: aliudve non ſoli- 
tum facere. Frequenter & fruſtra ſereare: 
0 ſputare: ori manum admovere: muſcas 
venari: feſtucas colligere: de ſtragulis floc- 


cos, aut de pariete paleas earpere. Fami- 
liares non agnoſcere. Obliviſci eorum, quæ 


geruntur. 


Somnum non bene capere. Dormiendi 
ratio quod ad tempus aut modum mutata. 
Non dormire: non noctu, non interdiu. 
Somnus qui noxiam adferat: qui modum 


excedit: qui ſoporoſus, aut turbulentus eſt. 


Expergefieri turbulente et cum confidentia. 


Dormire palpebris non ſatis commiſſis, aut 
oculorum albo minus magis apparente, vel | 
biante ſemper ore. 


* 


Non Vage Oculos abfergs? perfringi: 
; hebeſcere: obtundi: caligare: vertigine te- 
nebricoſa tentari: lucem ſplendoremve fu- 
gere vel averſari; ; fixis intueri: : frequenter 
agitare. 
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Sentire bene. 


— 


Motus membrorum 
omnium promtos ha- 


bere, et ſimilimos ſanis. 
Facile ſe convertere: et 


in ſublevando ſe, levem 


 EvPopia, quæ in quiete 
corporis et tranquilli- 
tate animi conſiſtit, et 
ex utriuſvis indolentia 
procedit. 


Convulſio eadem die 
deſinens. 


7 
424 ay MIO Lo. 
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Audire bene. Non de, aut obtuſe, aut ener 


ſurdum fieri. 


Non ſentire: nedum atentes Gabavei. 
Torpor in contraria celeriter permutatus. 
Dolor capitis pertinax: auris intenſus: cer 
vicis: faucium fine tumore puſillus et ſtran- 


gulans: in pectore fixus cum torpore: oris 


ventriculi: præcordiorum cum impotentia 


loquendi: * eirca viſcera vehemens; | circa 
umbilicum cum palpitatione: lumborum : : 


ex femore: cubiti: Senuum: manuum ac 


—— 


Motus!i impotentiæ. Jactatio 8 Dif- 
ficulter eonverti, et gravem eſſe, cum reli- 


quo corpore, tum manibus ac pedibus. Col- 


lum vertere non poſſe. Lingua torpida aut 
reſoluta. Agitatio ejus difficilis. 


Archi, ſive animi anxietas et „ 


tio, corporiſque inquietudo et jactatio atque 


disjectio. Tantum mala non eſt, quam ri- 
gor ſequitur judicatorius, ſupervenientibus 


ſudoribus, vel vomitionibus commodts, vel 


alvo ſubducta. 


Convulſio omnis præter propoſitam. Diſ- 
torqueri velut qui vomitione conflitantur. 


18 


Pulpitationes in totum. Perverſio labii. 
Lingua reyulſio tremula: commanſio. Cal- 


cium jactatio. 


Tremores, 


1 


BONA. 


Tremores, qui 1. 
moribus coctis et agi- 
tari incipientibus ſuper- 


veniunt. 
Sternutatio in mor- 


bis, qui ad pulmones 
non attinent, etiam le- 


thaliſſimis: quin et in 
doloribus circa caput ac 
frontem. 

Singultus, cum vo- 
mitionem criticam an- 
tecedit. 

Horror poſtridie re- 
petens in iis, qui hor- 


ruerunt et judicatorie 


exſudarunt. 


Rigor quotidianus, . 


febre ardente laboranti 
Luperveniens. * 


Vox libera et expe- wy 


dite. 
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Tremores in principio morborum: aut 


ex ſiccitate in febribus: itemque parvi. 


: 
l 


in omnibus circa pulmonem 


morbis. 


Singultus ſemper malus: præſertim ſi ex 


inanitione fiat. 


Horrores crebri ex dorſo: erebri et tenues 
cam ſudoribus tenuibus : * ſudorem: 


doloribus. 


| Rigores crebri ex dorſo: continentes : 
multi cum torpore : cum ſopore : cum poſ- 


teriorum partium diſtentione: cum æſtu: 
cum perverſione oculorum: cum exolutione 

virium: cum ſuppreſſione urinæ: cum ju- 
dicatione: ægro jam debili: die ſexto. 


Voeis defectio: inprimis cum ſingultu, 


aut exolutione virium, aut reſpiratione elata 
et conſpicua, aut ignore 


tia, aut inſania, aut 


cerebro rigore, aut dolore, aut ex dolore, aut 
poſt judicationem : quæve ſpeciem præ ſe 


convulſionis fert. Obſcure loqui. 


1 


12 


Ref} piratio 


> hos 
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Reſpiratio facilis: ra- 
rior ac lenior. 


— 


Virium robur atque 


conſtantia. 


Pulſus vehementes, 


magni, frequentes, rari, 


undoſi, dicroti, æquales, 
ordinati, adeoque om- 


nes, qui in ſanis notari 


ſolent. 


Cibum bene appetere, 
ſaltem oblatum non re- 

3: cuſare, nedum faſtidire. 

Sitire, quum oportet: 

| aut non ſitire, quum 
non oportet. 


| Dejectio juſſa. 


8 


Urina, quum opus 


reddita, et bene tum 


procedens. 
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Reſpiratio difficilis: „ et 
rara: magna et frequens: ſublimis: con- 
| ſpicua: minuta: obſcura: tuſſicula ſuſpi- 


cioſa, luQuoſa: ſtertoroſa: coacervata : of- 
fendens: velut revocata et ingeminata: du 
plicata: ſubito revulſa: convulſiva: frigida 


ex naſo et ore: calida: turbida. 


Virium imbecillitas: lipothymia: lipop- 
ſychia: palpitatio cordis. 


Pulſus languidi, parvi, concitati, inæ- 


quales, inordinati, intermittentes, intercur- 


rentes, en vermiculantes, formicantes, 
et quotquot a cujuſque ani modo longius 


receſſerum. 


Cibum non appetere, etiam oblatum re- 


cuſare, aut faſtidire. Pauco.expleri. | Belle 
comedenti corpus non proficere. 


Sitire, quum non oportet: aut non ſitire, 


| quum oportet. Sitis præter rationem ſolu- 


ta, aut valde urgens, aut crebro permutata, 
five vicibus multa et nulla, 


Dejectio invita: fallens ægroti ſenſum, et 


clam prediens: ; labore frequens, conatu ir- 


rita. 


* 
$ iS 'w 


Vrina a non xecordantl Profigens.. 


"024 LE" . Decubitus 


at 


— 
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Decubitus talis, qua- . Decubitus in ventrem: ſupinus, cervice, 
s eſſe ſanis conſuevit: manibus, pedibuſque extenſis, et inæqualiter 


| ſeilicet in latus dex- diſperſis, aut valde contortis. IÆgrum in 


trum aut ſiniſtrum, cer- 
vice, manibus, cruri- 
buſque reductis, et cor- 
pore toto molliter po- 
ſito: pedibus item, et 
pectore probe tectis. 

Lacrymæ quibus in 
febribus aliiſve morbis 
voluntarie profluunt, 
abſurdum non eſt. 
Lemas circa oculos 
non apparere. 
Sordes in auribus a- 
mara. 


Sanguinis è naribus 


fluxiones largæ, ſepti- 
mo, nono, aut quarto 
decimo die, è directo, 


et cum ſignis coctionis. 


Salivatio in ſomnis 
cum ſudore. | 
Sputa, cujuſmodi in 
fanis: inſipida videlicet, 
alba, læ via, æqualia, ne- 
que tenuia nimis, neque 
eee 


ipſo morbi vigore velle reſidere: aut ad 


pedes provolvi, eoſve nudos habere. 


Lacrymæ, quibus quocumque in morbo 


præter voluntatem effluunt. 


Y * 


Lemæ aut ſordes circa oculos concretæ. 


Sordes in auribus dulcis. 


Sanguinis fluxiones parvæ: plures: 
multæ et vehementes: bilioſæ: immodicæ: 
meracæ: repentinæ æſtivo et autumnali 
tempore: quarto die, aut undecimo: è con- 
trario, et adverſa parte; cum ſignis pravis: 
ſtillationes: valde rubicundæ. 


Salivare mente motis: inter loquendum. 


Sputa-ſanorum diſſimilima. A faucibus 
diu cruda: ſubarida: crebra: viſcida, craſſa, 


exalbida, vi educta. A pectore bilioſa et 
purulenta: candida, glutinoſa, flava, rufa, 


ſincera, 
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quæque levitas et faſti- 
dii ceſſatio ſequuntur. 
A capite craſſa, nec o- 
lentia. A pectore ſimi- 


| lia puri: -permiſta bile. 


guine, mucoſa,” fuligi- 


et cito maturantur, et 
facile egeruntur. 

Vomitus mixtus ex 
bile ex pituita, non 
multus, non craſſus; 
aut cujuſcemodi ſponte 
fer! ſolet. 


Dejectio mollis figu- 
rata, atque eodem fere 
tempore, quo ſecunda 
valetudine aſſuevit, mo- 
doque conveniens his, 
quæ aſſumuntur. Aut 
liquida non ſtridens, 
neque crebro, neque 
paulatim ſecedens: ſed 
bis aut ter interdiu, 
noctu ſemel; plus ta- 


men 


eraſſa, quzque promte 
et facile exſpuuntur, 
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| ſincera, viridia, nigra: valde 3 . 
æruginoſa, ſpumoſa, viſcoſa: livida, fetida: 


dulcia : tarde aut difficulter prodeuntia: do- 
lorem non ſedantia : rotunda. 


Vomitus meracus: varius, tum alias, tum 
ſi ſeſe mutuo conſequuntur: bilioſus: por- 
raceus: æruginoſus: viridis, niger, lividus, 


ruber, aut omnium colorum: ater: ſangui- 


nolentus: malus, ſupputris et fetidi odoris: 
exiguus bilioſus: parvus et eee re- 


petens: anxioſus. 


Dejectio cita. Sed ne hzc 1 terrere 
protinus debet, {i matutinis temporibus co- 
acta magis eſt, aut fi procedente tempore 


paulatim contrahitur, et rufa eſt, neque fce- 


ditate odoris ſimilem alvum ſani hominis 


excedit. Terribilis contra omnis æruginoſa: 


alba: aquoſa: atra: bile abunde colorata: 
bilioſa cum effloreſcentia ſpumoſa: candi- 


cans: circumbilioſa: cruenta: decolor valde: 


exigua: farinz ſimilis et ſtercoroſa: fetida: 
abunde fermentata: friabilis: glutinoſa: 


grave- 


wy 
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men prima” luee, pro graveolens: lævis: larga: limoſa: liquida: 


eonſuetudine cujuſque: 
et craſſior à morbo. ad 
judicationem eunte, et 
aliquatenus fulva; five 
fubrufa, nodum præter 
naturam olens. 


livida: maculis nigris diſtincta: meraca: 
multa cum nigris: nigra: pallida cum vi- 
rore: perfrigerans: pinguis: pituitoſa: por- 
racea, prærubra: ſanguinis ſplendidi aut 
grumoſi: ſicca: neque cohærens: ſpumoſa: 
ſtercoracea: ſtrigmentoſa : ſuberocea: ſub- 
friabilis liquida: ſubpallida cum virore : 
ſubpituitoſa: ſubrubra: tenuis: varia; ſive 
fimul inter fe mixta, five per vices pro- 


deant: cum ſedimento aqueo et pallido 


lad Urinæ mediocres, et 
pro ratione craſſeſcen- 
tes. Colore citrinæ: 
ſubrubicundæ. Sedi- 
mentum album, læve, 
Eaquale, toto tempore ju- 
dicationis: ſubrubrum 
et leve in urina ſimili: 
, multum. *Emave@tX0v ru- 
brum cito apparens. 
Nubecula alba et deor- 
ſum vergens. 


Sudores, qui cœpe- 
rint die tertio, quinto, 
ſeptimo, nono, undeci- 
mo, decimoquarto, de- 
cimo- 


vireſcente, aut limoſo et ſublivido, aut pu- 


rulento, eoque puro aut cruentis ramentiſve- - 
mixto. 


Urinæ aquoſæ: bilioſæ: craſſæ primum 
deinde tenues: crudæ: cruentæ: albæ pel- 
lucidæ tenues: turbatæ cum ſodore: tur- 
bidæ: jumentorum inſtar. Colore albæ, 
præſertim valdæ æruginoſæ: fulvæ: nigræ: 
rubicunda valde. Odore fœtidæ. Sedimen- 


tum inſtar craſſioris farinæ, ſquamularum, 


furfurum: genituræ ſimile. Nubecula ni- 
gra: ſurſum lata. Contentum pingue et 
inſtar araneæ: arenoſum: pelliculoſum: 
purulentum. 


Sudores, qui aliis, quam reeenſis diebus, 
aut intempeſtive fiunt: multi et frigidi :. | 
econtinui et multum debilitantes: multi cum 
acutis febribus, aut repentina impotentia: 

8 acervati 
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cimoſeptimo, viceſimo- acervati in Goirratlicnibur) : circa caput, fa- 
primo viceſimoſeptimo, ciem, et collum : circa frontem graveolens: 
W - triceſimoprimo et trice- A fronte incipiens: circa pedes et crura. 
| ſimo quarts. Ii enim | W 
ſudores morbos judi- N e 


cant: præſertim ſi ex 
toto corpore proffuunt 
calidi et tenues; fiant- 
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que in ſomnis, cum eu- : „„ 
_— e e oe ns 
| Pus album, læve, x- Pus lividum, aut ex pallido 1 


quale, et quam minime muberuemum: pituitoſum: ſpumans: qualis 
graveolens; ejuſdem co- amurca: lutulentum, et graveolens: ad fun- 
loris; atque expers pi- dum ſubſidens. 
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Lumbricos deſcendere Lumbricos per os exire. 
eunte morbo ad criſim. | | 
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© Flatus fine ſonitu as Flatus non erumpere; ſed revolvi: aut 

crepitu exiens. cum ſonitu prodire. > 5 
Corpus totum æqua- Corpus totum grave: Frigidum: morti- 

liter calidum eſſe ac ferum: febricitantium non omnino leviter 

molle. Icterus die ſep- conſtare ſibi, nec minui, aut etiam plus 

timo, aut nono, aut un- æquo colliquefieri; ; 1Qterus ſuperveniens dura 

decimo, aut quartodeci- hypochondrio. 1 

mo ſuperveniens citra | 

duritiem hypochondrii 

dextri. | | | 
Facies bene valentium Facici color alius à natural; : utpote pal- 

ſimilis: in magnis mor- lidus, niger, lividus, aut plumbeus: bonus 

bis LE. 
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| Frons fanorum fimi- 


Oculi albi, dari; lu- 


4 . et omnino ſanorum 


ſimilimi. Album ex 
ni igro aut livido clarum 
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Pal are naturaliter 
conſtitutæ. 
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milia. 
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Malæ, qua | 


no ſolebant. 


abi ſeſe ut in fano 


habentia. 


Dentes puros magere. yo 
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cum yultu tetrico: cum meſtitia: cum ine- 


{1:85 flammeus cum ſudore : bene habita inn 
2 > 5 febri 


bus: aut in parvis morbis prava: triſtis : 
cireumtenſa et contracta: corrupta. 


Frons dura, intenta; arida: a 5; 


| frigida: venz circa eam tumidæ. 


Oculi rubicundi, ſqualentes, obſcuri, tu- 
mid, aut venulz in albo liveſcentes, aut 
nigricantes, alter altero minor: concavi: 
colorati natantes velut dormitantium: pul- 1 5 
vere obſiti: expreſſi foras: intente ſplen- 


4 dentes: ferocientes : ſicci: arcſcentes __y 
FER” 5 puma: ſubapparitiones i in ee 9 


Palpebræ liveſcentes: perverſæ: ci f 


tenſæ: non commiſſæ: aut commiſſis . 
„ Bind l s 2 ex albo ſubapparere: cilia retorta. 
3 


Aures frigidæ, pellucidz, contractæ: ex- 
tremitates earum inverſæ. Aurium rubore 82 


| ſonitus, aut tinnitus. 


ee. om: 


= 
: 


Naſus Lividus: - bos, 8 acutus, perver- 


10 ſus. ay = # 


þ Mal tint über: © Ti malas et «labia a der- 


mientium inſtar inflare. 


| Labia perverſa, refoluta et 2 8 
s git, exalbida: liveſcentia. i 


Dentibus lentores —— 3 Aridere: 2 
ſiderari. 
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Lingus N e 1 ba- 
bilioſa: aut I 45. 
cum velut alva alba 
obductum. 


 Favees humidæ et 


naturali modo Te 
tute, 


ſertim in anginoſis. 


Hypochondria mol- 
lia, æqualia, et * 
expertia. pros 


Venter mollis et bene ; 


tumidus: et partes, quæ 
ad umbilicum et imum 


ventrem ſunt, craſſitu- 


dinem habere. 


Genitale et teſtes na- 
| turaliter penduli. 


Extrema calida et 


naturaliter habentia. 


© 


Collum rubere, præ- 


MAI. . Ye 
ee ee 


aſpera et valde denſa; bulla ſublivida 1 in ea 


apparens: combuſta: denſa et valde arida2 5 
fuliginoſa arida: Horrida ſtatim, poſtea ex- 


5 aſperata, fiſſaque: vida: mollis præter 


ationem: nigricans: obſeura peripneumo- 5 
-nica: | pallida albicans: a rubicunda reſiccata: 62 
ſicca: cum eMoreſcentia ben Na ot- I 

albicante. i | | 


„ 
* & 


* 


Ta auces exulceratz, 


L . 2 a . 2 


(Collum durum: perfrigeſcenss 


Hypochondria intenta, et inæqualiter Wo. 


Fea dextra ad finiſtra, aut inflammata, aut 


pulſatio in iis, aut tumor durus et dolens: 
ſublimia, : 


Venter i in tumorem Gblatas': valde cali- 


dus: aut ardens velut in volvulis: Eſtus cir- 4 
ca ventriculum vehemens, 


| Gentle et teſtes furſum contradh. 


A Ai ; livida: 75 dublrida: non 
recaleſcentia: in utrumque celeriter mutata. 
| Externa algere, interna. uri. 


Manus 
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Manus modiee eali- Manus frigidz; velut oongelatæ: macula- 


| as; et qualis ſanis eſſe vida circa illam. Carpus extimus ain, 
conſueverunt. bdtrachio et manu tepentibus. | 


| Fedes moderate cali= 'Þ edes non admodum calidi: calidi in- 
x di, et quales eſſe fanis ce e 1 22 frigidi: frigidi inſtar. Iapidis: 


7 ſolebant. =  Hridi: omnino nigri:: tepidi. 
| Ungu les — - Vogups: lid: cutvi.. - 
5 firailini. 4 75 a 
Cutz mollis. et bene Cod arida. 


— 
; 
* — 1 - 
* x 
* 
- 
- 


Propolis, q apes \ #grotantibus, aut ſpem promittunt, aut metum 
portendunt: ſupereſt, ut et ca, quæ mortem denunciant, propona- 
mus. Ea vero quaſi dutm generum ſunt :- quzdam namque futuram, 
: quædam præſentem mortem teſtantur. Futura denunciatur, ubi æger 
ſupinus cubat, eique genua contracta ſunt: ubi deorſum ad pedes 
5 ſubinde, delabitur: ubi brachia et crura nudat, et inæqualiter difper- 
e git, neque 118 calor ſubeſt: ubi hiat : ubi aſſidue dormit: ubi is, qui 
mentis ſuæ non eſt, neque id facere ſanus ſolet, dentibus ſtridet: ubi- 
ulcus, quod aut ante, aut in ipſo morbo natum eſt, aridum, et aut 
pallidum, aut lividum factum eſt. Illa quoque mortis indicia ſunt: : | 
carpi frigidi: ungues digitique pallidi: : frigidus ſpiritus: aut ſi ma- 
nibus quis in febre, et acuto morbo, vel inſania, pulmoniſve dolore, 
vel capitis, in veſte floccos legit, fimbriafve dedueit, vel in adjuncto 
Pariete, ſi qua minuta eminent, carpit. Dolores etiam circa coxas+ 
et inferiores partes orti, ſi ad viſcera tranſierunt, ſubitoque deſie- 
runt, mortem ſubeſſe teſtantur; magiſque, fi alia quoque ſigna acceſ- 
ſerunt. Neque is ſervari poteſt, qui ſine ullo tumore febricitans, 
ſubito ſtrangulatur, aut devorare falivam ſuam non poteſt: cuive in 
| eodem febris corporiſve habitu cervix invertitur, ſic ut t devorare æque 


K E. 2: | - nib} 
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nmihil voſſie: : aut cui Gmul et continua febris et uhima: corporis 1s infir- 


mitas eſt: aut cui, febre non quieſcente, exterior pars friget, interior 
ſic calet, ut etiam ſitim faciat: aut qui, febre æque non quieſcente, 


5 ſimul et delirio et ſpirandi difficultate vexatur: aut qui, epoto veratro, 
exceptus diſtentione nervorum eſt: aut qui ebrius obmutuit. Is enim 


fere nervorum diſtentione conſumitur, niſi aut febris acceſſit, aut eo 
tempore, quo ebrietas ſolvi debet, loqui cœpit. Mulier quoque gra- | 
vida acuto morbo facile conſumitur : et is, cui ſomnus dolorem auget: 
et cui protinus, in recenti morbo, bilis atra vel infra vel ſupra ſe 
oftendit: cuive alterutro modo ſe promſit, cum jam longo morbo cor- 
pus ejus eſſet extenuatum et confectum. Sputum etiam bilioſum, et 
purulentum, ſive ſeparatim iſta, five mixta proveniunt, interitus 
periculum oſtendunt. Ac, ſi circa ſeptimum diem tale eſſe cœpit, 
proximum eſt, ut is circa quartumdecimum diem decedat, niſi alia 
ſigna mitiora pejorave acceſſerint, quæ quo leviora graviorave ſubſe- 
cuta ſunt, eo vel ſeriorem mortem, vel maturiorem denunciant, 1 
Sudor quoque frigidus 3 in acuta febre peſtiferus eſt : atque in omni 
morbo vomitus, qui varius et multorum colorum eſt; przcipueque, 
fi malus in hoc odor eſt. Ac ſanguinem quoque in febre vomuiſſe, 


peſtiferum eſt. Urina vero fulva et tenuis efle in magna cruditate | 


conſuevit, et ſæpe, antequam ſpatio matureſcat, hominem rapit. 
Itaque fi talis diutius permanet, periculum mortis oſtendit. Peſſima 
tamen eſt, præcipueque mortifera, nigra, craſſa, mali odoris. | Atque 


in viris quidem, et mulieribus talis deterrima eſt. In pueris vero, 


quæ fenuis et diluta eſt. Alvus quoque varia, peſtifera eſt; et quæ 
ſtrigmentum, ſanguinem, bilem, viride aliquid, modo diverſis tem- 


. poribus, modo ſimul, et in miſtura quadam, diſcreta tamen repræ- 
ſentat. Sed hæc quidem poteſt paulo diutius trahere. 


In præcipiti 
vero jam eſſe denunciat, quæ liquida, eademque vel nigra, vel pal- 


lida, vel pinguis eſt; utique, ſi magna fœditas odoris acceſſit. 


Præſentem mortem, ſive ad ultima ventum eſſe teſtantur, nares 


Acutæ, collapſa tempora, oculi concavi, frigidz languidæque aures 


K 
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et imis partibus leniter verſæ, cutis circa frontem dura et intenta, 
color aut niger aut perpallidus, multoque magis, ſi ita hæc ſunt, ut 
neque vigilia præceſſerit, neque ventris reſolutio, neque inedia. Ex 
quibus cauſſis interdum hæc ſpecies oritur, ſed uno die finitur. Itaque 
diutius durans mortis index eſt. Si vero in morbo vetere jam triduo 
1 talis eſt, in propinquo mors eſt: magiſque, fi præter hc oculi 
quoque lumen refugiunt, et illacrymant; 3 quzque in us alba eſſe 
debent, rubeſcunt; atque in jiſdem venulæ pallent; pituitaque in iis 
innatans, noviſſime angulis inhæreſcit; alterque ex his minor eſt; 
iique aut vehementer ſubſederunt, aut facti tumidiores ſunt: perque 
ſomnum palpebræ non committuntur, ſed inter has ex albo oculorum 
aliquid apparet; neque id fluens alvus expreſſit: eædemque palpe- 
bræ pallent, et idem pallor labra et nares decolorat: eademque labra, 
et nares, oculique, et palpebræ, et ſu percilia, aliquave ex his per- 
vertuntur: iſque propter imbecillitatem jam non audit, aut non videt; 


et pulſus formicatur ac deficit; et reſpiratio in pulmone primum, 
mox gutture ſtridet. 
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Ceaera scheme to rener Health. 


C H A P. I. 
— Ruler ke: the Management of Faletudinariane 


H AT part of 1 which teaches to preſerve health, and 
L prevent diſeaſes, (termed Hygieine) is not to be ſtrictly 
; underſtood as if it reſpected only people who enjoy perfect health, 
and who are under no apprehenſions of diſeaſe, for ſuch ſeldom 
either deſire or attend to medical advice; but ſhould rather be con- 
ſidered as relating to valetudinarians, or to ſuch as, though not 
actually ſiok, may yet have ſufficient reaſons to fear that they will 
ſoon become ſo; hence it is that the rules muſt be applied to correct 
morbific diſpoſitions, and to obviate the various things that were 
ſhewn to be the remote or poſſible cauſes. 7 | 


From the way in which the ſeveral temperaments are uſually men- 
tioned by the ſyſtematic writers, it ſhould ſeem as if they meant that 
every particular conſtitution muſt be referred to one or other of the 
four; but this is far from being reducible o, ſince by much 

8 the 


256 . ur OI EINE. 
the greater number of people have conſtitutions ſo indiftintly- | 


i Ml + 3 


. marked, that it is hard to o fy which. of te * r 
belong to. | 


When we actually: x meet with partial ar perſons who have © evi-- þ. 
dently either 


(1 ) Too much ane and a rigty of fre, and too o muck ad- 


(2. ) Too littfe lenz, and yet too much feaſibility; 4 OTF. 
(6) Too much ſtrength, and but little ſenſibility z or, 


Wu But litle ſenſibility, joined to weakneſs; | 


we ſhould look on ſuch perſons as more ar leſs in the raletudinary./ 
ſtate, who require that theſe morbific diſpoſitions be particularly. 


attended to, leſt they fall into thoſe a which are And; to he 
different temperaments. „ 1 > he» 


People of the firſi-mentioned 3 being lable to \ ſußfer 
from continued fevers, eſpecially of the inflammatory ſpecies, their 
ſcheme of preſerving health ſhould conſiſt in temperate living, with 
reſpe& both to diet and exerciſe; they ſhould ſtudiouſly avoid i immo 
derate drinking, and be remarkably cautious leſt any of the natural 
diſcharges be checked. People of this habit bear evacuations well, 
eſpecially bleeding; ; they ought not however to loſe blood but when 
they really require to have the quantity leſſened, becauſe too much 
of this evacuation would be apt to reduce the conſtitution to the 


ſecond-mentioned temperament, wherein Arength 3 18 deficient, but 
ſenſibility redundant. | 


==" * 


Perſons of the ſecond temperament are remarkably prone to ſaffer 
from painful and ſpaſmodic diſeaſes, are eaſily ruffled, and thoſe of 
the ſofter fex, who have this delicacy of habit, are very much diſpoſed 
to hyſterical complaints. The ſcheme here ſhould be, to ſtrengthen 
the ſolids by moderate exerciſe, cold bathing, and chalybeate waters; 


particular 
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particular attention ſhould conſtantly be had to the ſtate of the digeſ- 
tive organs, to prevent them from being overloaded with any ſpecies 
of ſaburra which might engender flatus, or irritate the ſenſible mem- 
branes of the ſtomach and inteſtines, from whence the diſorder 
would ſoon be communicated to the whole nervous ſyſtem: perſons 
of this conſtitution ſhould never take any of the draſtic purges, nor 

ſtronger emetics; neither ſhould they loſe blogg but in caſes of urgent 
neceſſity; but a principal ſhare of management, in theſe extremely 
irritable conſtitutions, conſiſts in avoiding all ſudden changes of every 
ſort, eſpecially thoſe with reſpect to diet and cloathing, and in keep- 
ing the mind as much as poflible in a ftate of tranquillity : hence the 
great advantages which people of this frame derive from the uſe of 
medicinal waters drunk on the ſpot, becauſe of that freedom from 
care and ſerious buſineſs of every kind, which generally obtains in 
all the places laid out for the reception of valetudinarians. 


The third-mentioned temperament, where there is an exceſs of 
ſtrength and but little ſenſibility, does not ſeem remarkably prone to 
any diſtreſſing or dangerous ſpecies of diſeaſe; and therefore it can 
hardly be fu ppoſed that perſons ſo ci rcumſtanced will either of them- 
ſelves think of any particular ſcheme of management, or have 
recourſe to the faculty for their inſtructions; ſuch conſtitutions, how- 
ever, we may obſerve, bear all kinds of evacuations well, and ſome- 
times require them to prevent an overfulneſs, which might end 
in an oppreſſion of the brain, or ſome other organ of importance. 


But the fourth temperament, where we have weakneſs joined to 
want of ſenſibility, is exceedingly apt to fall into tedious and dan- 
gerous diſeaſes, ariſing from a defect of abſorbent power in the pro- 
per ſets of veſſels, and from remiſſneſs of the circulation in general: 
whence corpulency, dropſy, jaundice, and different degrees of ſcor- 
butic affection. In order to prevent theſe, or any other ſpecies of 

accumulation and depravation of the animal fluids, the people of this 
L 1 conſtitution 
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confti tation ſhould uſe a generous 5 of diet, with briſk Exerciſe, 


a careful that none of the ſecretions be interrupted, nor any of 

the natural diſcharges fuppreſſed; theſe conſtitutions Year" purging 
well, and often require it; as allo the uſe of emetics, which are fre- 
quently found neceſfary to ſupply the place of exerciſe, by agitating 
the abdominal Viſcera, and are of ſervice to prevent the ſtagnati N 


tion of 
bile, or the accumulahen of mucous kunours, which hinder dige(- 


tion, and dog the firſt paſſages. The free uſe of muſtard, horſe- 
nne and the like fort of Werner dietetics, is ſerviceable | in 
F fa 10 YC habits. 4 4 2 

So far with reſpect to the morbific diſpoſitions of he Weine ſolids; ; 


let us next mention briefly the methods to be purſued for preventing 
diſeaſes from the part of the groſs fluids. 


When the general maſs of fluids is achymijated beyond What! is 
conducive to the perfection of health, there ariſes what the writers 
term a Plethora, which may prove the ſource of different diſeaſes; 
and therefore, when this overfulneſs begins to produce languor and 

eſſion, care ſhould be taken in time to reduce the body to a pro- 
per ſtandard, by abridging the food and increaſing the natural diſ- 
hag, uſing more exerciſe, and indulging leſs in ſleep. © 


But in oppoſite circumſtances, where the fluids have been "SAIL 
we are to endeavour the prevention of further waſte by the uſe of 
ftrengthening flomachics, e er _ arid! en ron 1 
— of body or minlc. 

Vitiated fluids are to be conſidered as affected eicher with the 
different kinds of general acrimony, acid, putrefactive, muriatic, &c. 
or as betraying ſigns of ſome of the ſpecies of morbific matter, which 
give riſe to a r diſeaſes, ſuch as ene Die neren 
ſcurvy, &e. | | 

During the Rate of ARR we may ſometimes * a remark- 
able acidity, which not only ſhews itſelf in the firſt paſſages, but alſo 


— 7... ome 


# 
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ſeems to contaminate the general maſs of fluids. As it takes. its riſe, 
however, from weak bowels, our views, when we mean, to prevent 
the ill conſequences, muſt be chiefly directed to ſtrengthen the digeſ- 
tive organs, as on their ſoundneſs che preparation of good chyle 
depends; and hence ſmall doſes of rhubarb and chalybeates (either 
the natural chalybeate waters mixt with milk, or the flores martialis 
in doſes of a few grains, according to the age of the child) are to be 
adminiſtered; and the diet is to be ſo regulated as not to add to this 
acid tendency; briſk exerciſe is likewiſe to be joined with fri 
the ſtomach, belly, and lower extremities. 


2 2 * * I* * 
4 


Where the fluids tend to the outrefaBivg fate, 3 fic reſell 
by rottenneſs of the teeth, ſpongineſs and bleeding of the gums, a 
bloated look and livid caſt; the diet then ſhould be chiefly of freſh 


vegetables, and ripe fruits, with wine in moderation, briſk exerciſe, | 
and Arengthening bitters. ; 


| Where a ſharp muriatic acrimony 15 itſelf by aching eruptions, 
' uncommon thirſt, and fluſhing heats, nothing will anſwer better than 
ſuch ſulphureous waters as the Harrowgate and Moffat in Britain, 
or the Lucan and Swadlinbar i in Ireland; at the fame time _ a 
courſe of diet that ſhall neither be acrid nor heating, | 


80 far with reſpect to thoſe kinds of morbific matter which do not 
invariably produce a particular ſpecies of diſeaſe ; but there are others | 
of a ſpecific nature, ſome of which are generated in the body ſpon- 
taneouſly, and ſeem to ariſe from errors in diet, or other circum- 
ſtances of ill management with reſpect to the animal economy; and 
henge it is ſometimes poſſible, in ſome degree, if not altogether, to 
prevent the ill conſequences. T hus, there are inſtances where returns 
of the gout have been prevented by adhering ſteictly to a milk diet. 


The rheumatiſm has alſo been ſometimes warded off by wearing a 
flannel ſhirt, or by uſing the cold bath without interruption. 
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The putrid ſcurvy may be prevented by w warm Scat; and pe r- 
ſeverance in briſk. exerciſe, by drinking wine or cyder, and eating 
freely of ſuch ſound vegetable ſubſtances as can be had i in a thoſe fi tua- 

| Lions where this diſeaſe is moſt apt to ſhew itſelf,” 


23 © 3 5.4.4 . 81 


In conftitutions where there is an hereditary diſpoſition to the 28 
Fula, if early precautions be taken to ftrengthen the ſolids by cold 
bathing, a nouriſhing courſe of diet, and moderate uſe of 1 wine, the 
acrimony which gives riſe to the diſeaſe will probably be prevented 
from producing any very bad effects. Ig 


e 


The other kinds of morbific matter, which a are, * Fake ſpe ecific n na- 


ture, are received into the body by infection or contagi on. 


The infection of a putrid fever or ep be e by 

immediately taking an emetic on the firſt attack of the ſickneſs: or 

a ſhivering; and if that does not completely anſwer, let a large bliſter 

be applied between the ſhoulders; by chis method the nurſes and 

other attendants on the ſick 3 in hs naval on toe have en been 
preſerved. ee e r 5 


een to the contagious morbific matters; ; it t Bas been alleged it wut the 
pil effects of the bite of a mad dog may be prevented by uſing the 
cold bath, and taking a powder which 1 was inſerted in former editions 
of the London Diſpenſatory, under the name of Pulvis Antilyſſus. 
But with a greater probability of ſucceſs, we ſhould uſe. mercurial 
frictions; rubbing i in the ointment gradually o as to raiſe a flight 
ſalivation, and keep up the ſpitting for ſome weeks, at che ſame time 
lay a little bliſter on the part which was en and e, care to 
keep the fore running far a reaſanable time. 
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It has alſo been affirmed, that the bite Af a viper may be rendered 
- barauleſs,, by rubbing the part with, the viper's fat, or with.common 


- olive oil. Some of the French academicians, who made trials. with 
oil, as an antidote to the bite of a viper, ſay, that it is not to be 


| depended on; 3 but the experiments | ducceeded 0 England, , AS we | 
. may ſee i in the ' Philoſophical TranſaQtions. Fg C 7 


The ill effects which may ariſe from the different fc wh of . 
are to be obviated, in general, by the prudent adminiſtration of 
emetics, and carefully abſtaining from ſuch kinds of food as have 


been already mentioned, when we ſhewed the cauſes of the accumu- 
| lation of noxious matters in the firſt paſſages. ee ITY 


Crude vegetables, milk, butter, and other oily ſubſtances, 2 are 
to be avoided by perſons troubled with a ſourneſs in the ſtomach; 
briſk exerciſe, eſpecially riding, i 18 to be uſed, and they are to refrain 
from fermented liquors ; the common drink ſhould be pure water, 
or water with a very little of ſome ardent ſpirit, ſuch as rum or 
brandy. The uſe of ſtrengthening bitters, with the acid elixir of 
vitriol, from ten to twenty drops, will be found ſerviceable, in order 
We #5. the fibres of the ſtomach, and promote the expulſion of 
its contents, thereby preventing the too haſty fermentation of the 
alimentary mixture. In order to procure immediate relief, the mag- 
neſia alba, or creta præparata, will ſeldom fail; and che magneſia as 
well as the other may be made into lozenges, with a little ſugar 
5 and mucilage, and in that form may be carried about, and taken 
bccaſionally by people afflicted with the acid faburra. FN 
mY coho where there is an exuberance or N of bile, 
| and a e eee binerneſs in the mene, it is 22 to 


»4 8 tartar, or be of e purging fa ſalts 
natural purging waters. get K en n 
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were is ä che empyreumatie eu Hela ſaburra, 

uld carefully avoid all the varie 1 Kinds of thoſe "oily and 
bend alas generally termed Made-diſhes, and eat ſparingly 
of plain meat, without rich ſauces or n gravy 3 ; n in 0 t 
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Rules « for theſe who enjoy perfect Wealth. 
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" "HERE can be no doubt that, in general, temperance | is the 
true foundation of health, and yet the ancient phyſicians, as 
we may ſee in the rules laid down by Celſus, did not ſcruple to recom- 
mend indulgence now and then, and allowed people to exceed both 
in eating and drinking; but it is ſafer to proceed to exceſs in drink 
than in meat; and if the debauch ſhould create any extraordinary or 
iſtreſſing degree of pain or ſickneſs, and a temporary fever ſhould 
3 there are two ways of ſhaking it off, either to lie in bed and 
encourage perſpiration, or to get on horſeback, and by briſk exerciſe 
reſtore the body to its natural ſtate, The choice of theſe two methods 
muſt always be determined by the peculiar circumſtances of the par- 
ties concerned; and from the en which "wy oy have had, 
which agrees beſt with them. "4 Elle 1 


If a perſon Would bommit exceſs in eating, eſpecially of high- 
ſeaſoned. things, with rich ſauces, a draught of cold water, acidu- . 
lated with ſpirit of vitriol, will take off the ſenſe of weight at the 
ſtomach, and aſſiſt digeſtion, by moderating. and keeping within 

bounds the alimentary fermentation, and thus preventing the gene- 
ration of too much flatus. The luxury of ices may be here of real 
ſervice at the tables of the great, as producing ſimilar effects with 
the cold water acidulated. Perſons in theſe cireumſtances ought not 


to 


until pokes are ſenſible. that, the ftamach i 18 unloaded, and chat m_— 
longer | feel any oppreſſive weight about the præcordia. e ua 

If a man is obliged to faſt, he ought; if poſſible; ee the 
time, to avoid laborious work: after ſuffering ſevere hunger, 
people ought not at once to gorge and fill themſelves; nor is it 
proper, after being overfilled, to enjoin an abſolute faſt; neither is 
it ſafe to reſt totally immediately after exceſſive labour; nor ſuddenly 
fall to hard work after having been long without motion: in a word, 
all changes ſhould be made by gentle degrees; for though the con- 
ſtitution of the human body be ſuch that it can bear many alterations 
and irregularities without much danger, yet, when the tranſitions. 


are extremely ſudden, they cannot fail of producing ſome kind or 
degree « of diforder, . 


It is ale the advice of Cellus to vary the ſcenes of life, and not 
confine ourſelves to any ſettled rules; but as inaction renders 1 
body weak and liftleſs, and exerciſe gives vigour and reno 
people ſhould never long omit riding, walking, or going abroad in 
a carriage; fencing, playing at tennis, or dancing, as each ſhalb be 
found moſt agreeable or convenient, are to be uſed in their turns, 
according to.the circumſtances and tendency to any particular ſpecies 
of diſeaſe. But when the weakneſs of old age ſhall have rendered 
the body incapable of all theſe, then dry frictions with the fleſh bruſh 
will be extremely requiſite to preſerve health, by accelerating the 
flow of humours through the ſmalleſt orders of veſſels, and prevent- 
ing the fluids from ſtagnating too long in the cellular interſtices of 
the fleſhy parts. | | 

Sleep i is the great reſtorer of ſtrength; for, during this time, the 
nutritious | particles appear to be chietly applied to repair the waſte, 
and replace thoſe that have been abraded and waſhed off by the 
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labour and exerciſe of the day; but too much ndulgence in 
inconveniences, both with regard to body and mad, as it 
blunts the ſenſes and encourages the fluids to ſtagnate in the cellular 


ſyſtem; ; whence corpulency, and 1 its e ee languor 
and weakneſs. 


The proper time for leep 3 1s the ni ight-ſeaſon, when darknef and 


| filence 'naturally bring it on; therefore day-ſleep-in general is not 


refreſhing, and to ſome people really diſtreſsful, as creating an un- 


uſual giddineſs and languor, eſpecially in perſons addicted to literary 


purſuits ; cuſtom, however, frequently renders ſleeping in the day 
neceſſary, and in thoſe conſtitutions where it is found to give real 
refreſhment it ought to be indulged. 


With regard to the general regimen of diet, it has always been 
held as a rule, that the ſofter and milder kinds of aliment are moſt 


proper for children and younger ſubjects; that grown perſons ſhould 


eat what 18 more ſubſtantial ; and old _ leſſen their Yu uy of 
ſolid food, and increaſe that of their drink. 5 


Such readers as wiſh to be completely . 1 8 


— 2 


the 
rules for preſerving health, will find them particularly laid down in 
Mackenzie's Hi ſtory of Health, who has given a ſummary view of 
all that has been written on this-particular part of phyſic; and as he 
publiſhed his book when near eighty years of age, it is to be pre- 


| ſumed that he was a competent judge of what was Proper to be 


he. 
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=; 0 0 1 05 VII. 
General Scheme of dine Diſeaſes, - 


CHAP. I. 


%., ae Method 1 1 Cure, with reſoe@ to difordered Motions i in the 
©  Pafcular Syſtem, —Intenſeneſs. | 


s the 1 diſpoſitions and remote a are what v we e ought 
to have 1 in'view when we endeavour to prevent diſeaſes, fo 
ha aQtual or immediate cauſes are the things which we muſt conſi- 


—_ 


der when we mean to alleviate or cure them. The Therapeia there- 


fore is to be chiefly directed, ſo as to obviate and remove the actual 
cauſes, whether the diſeaſe be univerſal, conſiſting of the general 
ſymptoms; or local, depending on the diſorder of ſome particular 
part of the corporeal frame. | 


It has been often mentioned, that the immediate cauſes of the 
fifteen general ſymptoms which predominate in univerſal diſeaſes are 
reducible to intenſeneſs and irregularity, remiſſneſs and ſuſpenſion of 
the motions carried on in the vaſcular and nervous ſyſtems; hence 


we may eaſily ſee what the general indications of cure mult be. 
M m We 
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We hall Wok with the n ſyſtem, ant ſhew the means pro- 
per to be uſed when the motions here are not carried on with that 


moderation and equability which the healthy Rate requires. 


The diſeaſes which are the conſequences of this intenſeneſs and 
irregularity, are fevers, inflammations, and active fluxes, wherein 
the pulſe 1s ſtrong and rapid; with the predominant ſymptoms of 


exceſſive heat, thirſt, oppreſſion, and reſtleſſneſs: to alleviate theſe, 
we mult have recourſe to bleeding, to purging, to thoſe medicines: 


which are termed Sedatives, frequently to emetics, and to ſuch a low 
courſe of diet as ſhall co-operate with the other remedies *. 


BLEEDING Though we do not know preciſely wherein the 


ſtrength of the living fibres conſiſts, yet we know that, unleſs the 


blood-veſſels be completely full, fo that an equilibrium be kept up 


between the contractile power of the ſolids and the expanſive force 


of the fluids, the ſtrength of the muſcular fibres in general dimi- 


niſhes; and this in proportion to the quantity of blood drawn from 
the veſſels, and to the ſuddenneſs of the evacuation, 


When the muſcular force in general is weakened, the heart, as a 
particular muſcle, will want ſomewhat of its power to propel the 


blood; hence the circulation will become more languid, and conſe- 


quently there will be an abatement of animal heat: thus we may eaſily 


comprehend how it happens that bleeding ſhould cool the body. 


But then we are to conſider, that ſome degree of ſpaſmodic con 
ſtriction generally prevails in caſes where intenſeneſs of motion in 
the vaſcular ſyſtem continues for any conſiderable length of time; 
this keeps the heart and arterial ſyſtem 1 in a ſtate of unuſual j irrita- 
tion; and hence the heat will continue to be diſtreſſing, notwith- 
ſtanding the bleeding, unleſs at the ſame time that the blood is 


* As the reader is ſuppoſed to be already acquainted with Diſpenſatories, and books 
on the Materia Medica, only ſuch compoſitions and ſimples are here mentioned, as. 
are in dail; 7 uſe, and whole virtues are ſufficiently aſcertained. 
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drawn off, the ſpaſmodic conſtriction ſhould alſo give Way, and allow 
the circulation throughout the minute arteries to proceed. with its 
natural freedom. 

We are allo to conſider, that there are caſes wherein the exceſs of 
heat is more owing to an increaſe of the blood's intefline motion, 
than to that of its progreſſive, and conſequently in thele caſes we are 
not to expect that bleeding ſhall cool the body: this kind of heat, 
as was explained formerly, is that which is peculiar to the worſt fort 
of putrid fevers, wherein the pulſe is weaker than during health, and 
where bleeding 1 1s always found to do harm. 


In theſe diſeaſes, relief is ſometimes obtained from the acid ſpirit 


of vitriol, mixing it with the drink in ſuch quantity as to give a 
grateful degree of ſharpneſs. | 


Hence we may underſtand why bleeding fo ſeldom interrupts the 
progreſs of a fever; it is, nevertheleſs, extremely ſerviceable, and 
ſcarcely ever to be diſpenſed with at the commencement of thoſe 
diſeaſes which conſiſt chiefly of intenſeneſs in the motions of the 
vaſcular ſyſtem, which we can always know from the pulſe. For 
as often as we meet with a frequent, ſtrong and full pulſe, accom- 
panied with great heat, pain and oppreſſion, we may ſafely bleed, 
be the diſeaſe what it will. The experienced Huxham ſays, 
that in ſuch circumſtances he would always take away blood, though 
he were even certain the fever ſhould turn out peſtilential. 

But there are caſes wherein bleeding is abſolutely neceſſary, even 
though the pulſe be weak and ſmall; as for inſtance, in the perip- 

neumony, and in ſome other caſes of internal inflammation, the par- 
ticular ſigns of which will be laid down in their proper places. 

With regard to the repetuon of bleeding, we may obſerve the 
following rules: | 

When we find that after bleeding the pulſe ſill continues fre- 


quent, but diminiſhes in its ſtrength, and chat the exceſſive heat and 
Mm 2 oppreſſion 
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oppreſſion about the præcordia are little or nothing abated; we muſt 
then be very cautious how we repeat the bleeding, becauſe we might 
thereby weaken the body too much, and diminiſh the chance of ſee- 
ing the ſpaſmodic conſtriction give way; for until this obſtacle be 
thoroughly removed, the circulation can never become moderate, 
equable, and free. | 


The more the pulſe ſinks after bleeding, and the more the PW 
neſs and anxiety increaſe, fo much the more cautious muſt we be not 
to take away more blood; but, on the other hand, in all caſes where 
we find that the bleeding has rather raiſed the pulſe, and relieves 
from the difficulty of breathing or weight about the præcordia, then 
we may ſafely repeat it, as far as we ſhall find the other circum= 
ſtances of the diſeaſe require. 


As to the quantity of blood to be taken away, and the en 
veſſels proper to be opened, as well as the manner of doing it, no 
general rules can be laid down, ſince all this muſt depend on parti- 
cular circumſtances, which may demand that we ſhould open a par- 
ticular vein, or perhaps uſe arteriotomy in preference to veneſection, 
or have recourſe to ſcarification, and the application of leeches. 


In caſes where ſome urgent diſtreſs, ſuch as great oppreſſion ant 
difficulty of breathing, require the repetition of bleeding, while 
other circumſtances, ſuch as extreme ſickneſs and weakneſs, rather 
forbid that we ſhould take away blood, the ſafeſt way is to ſtand by 
while the operation 1s performed, and continue to feel the pulſe du- 
ring the time that the blood flows; if the pulſe ſhall be found to grow 
more free, and to gain ſtrength in the ſtroke, we may go on to take 
away as many ounces as we pleaſe ; but if it ſhould fink, then we 
are inſtantly to order the orifice to be cloſed. 


Perſons who are remarkably apt to faint on being blooded, if * 
continue to fit erect, are found to eſcape this diſtreſſing circumſtance 
by er in a ee poſture, while the blood flows, and for ſome 

little 
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Uitle time afterwards. | Theſe people are of that temperament where- 

in there are high degrees of ſenſibility, with too little ſtrength and 
elaſticity of fibre; ſo that the emptied blood-veſſels do not contract 
ſo quickly as they ſhould do, and every change of equilibrium be- 
tween the parts containing and the parts n. 18 tha POE 
and ſenſibly felt. 


It was formerly ſhewn, that while the ſtrength of the heart and 
arterial ſyſtem is unimpaired, the attraction of gravitation has no 
perceptible power over the motions of the animal fluids; but when 
that decays, then the fluids are ſubjected, like every other ſpecies of 
groſs matter, to the laws of gravity; hence, in the conſtitutions here 
deſcribed, when the ſtrength of the motory fibres in general is abated 
by bleeding, the heart ſo far loſes its power, that it has not force 
ſufficient to propel the blood through the ſuperior ramifications of 
the aörta, unleſs it be favoured by taking away the reſiſtance which 
is made by the mere weight of the blood; this reſiſtance will be 
removed by lying in a horizontal poſition, and of courſe the circu- 
lation will be carried on with more eaſe. 


In all caſes where we want to make a remarkable derivation from 
ſome part, whoſe veſſels: are ſuppoſed to be greatly overloaded, as 
thoſe of the brain in a phrenzy, or of the lungs in a peripneumony, 
we are to draw away the requiſite quantity of blood in the ſmalleſt 
portion of time that can be contrived, becauſe this will tend moſt to 
the relief of the patient, as we may eaſily comprehend, from calling 
to mind the nature and conſequences of the vis derivationis, formerly 7 
explained: hence the neceſſity of making a large orifice, when we 
bleed in theſe or the like diſeaſes, or even of opening! two veins at 


ONCE. time. 


PURGING.—Purging abates an intenſeneſs af motion i in the 15 
vaſcular ſyſtem, on two accounts; firſt, as it draws off a conſiderable 
quantity 
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| tary canal are diſtinguiſhed into ſuch as are lenient; 
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quantity of animal fluid, of courſe abating the force of the motory - 
fibres in general, and thoſe of the heart and arterial tunics in parti- 


cular; and, ſecondly, as it clears the inteſtines of many acrid and 


ſtimulating matters, which by their ſtay would neceſlarily ee up 
an unuſual degree of irritation. 


Hence it is of great ſervice in all caſes where the motions of the 


vaſcular ſyſtem are raiſed much above the healthy rate, to ſubjoin the 


uſe of cathartics to the letting of blood; or even frequently to give 


them previous to veneſection: a number of particular circumſtances 


which cannot now be explained muſt determine the choice, the doſe, 
and the manner of giving theſe remedies; but we may with pro- 


priety lay down ſome ſhort rules with reſpe& to the uſe of cathartics 
in general. 


The ſubſtances uſed for emptying downwards through the alimen- 
; opening the 


belly but gently; and ſuch as are draſtic, and purge briſkly, Their 


aQion conſiſts in irritating the ſenſible fibres of the inteſtines, where- 
by not only the periſtaltic motion is accelerated, but alſo the ſecre- 
tion of mucus and lymphatic vapour, which ouze every where into 
the cavities of the inteſtines, is increaſed, as well as unuſual quan- 
tities of pancreatic juice and bile derived from their ſeveral ſources, 


Hence we may eaſily judge how great a quantity of humours may be 


carried off by one briſk purge, end in how ſenſible a degree the 
whole maſs of fluids may be thereby decreaſed. 


Purges are given with different intentions; ſometimes they are 
meant only to keep the bowels free, and merely to prevent an over- 
loading of the inteſtinal canal, by an accumulation of fæces; when 
this alone 1s required, we only have recourſe to the moſt gentle kind, 
ſuch as manna, elect. e caſſia, or elect. lenitivum, a few grains of 
rhubarb, or ſome drachms of the oleum ricini; or, if there be a 


remarkable acidity in the firſt paſſages, the magneſia alba, or in caſes 


LH : where 
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where the bowels are loaded with a viſcid lime, a few grains of aloes 
or of ſcammony, and ſoap made into a pill. 


But in caſes where there is a neceſſity for thoroughly clearing the 
inteſtinal canal, we muſt adminiſter. ſome of the briſker cathartics, of 
which there is a conſiderable choice, either as to the matter or the 
form wherein they may be exhibited. Of the ſaline purges, there 
are the ſal catharticum glauberi, the ſal polychreſtum, and the ſal 
rupellenſe, eſpecially the laſt, as being free from that nauſeating 
taſte peculiar to the other two, which renders them ſcarcely bearable 
to many ſtomachs: of the vegetable purges, the ſafeſt, without. 
doubt, are rhubarb and ſena; and theſe may be given in the various 
forms of powder, bolus, infuſion, or tincture. 


In caſes where cathartics are wanted to. leſſen conſiderably the 
general maſs of fluids, or to divert them from Howing to any parti-- 
cular place, by carrying off at once a large quantity of humours, we 
muſt give ſome of the draſtic purges, the ſafeſt of which, and the 
moſt certain in the operation, is the radix jalapii. This root, pow- 
dered and mixed with an equal quantity of nitre, is an exceedingly. 
briſk purge, and ſeldom fails to diſcharge a large quantity of watery 
humour; hence it is directed to great advantage in all caſes. where 
ſuch an evacuation is neceſſary. Scammony is allo a very ſafe and 
briſk purge, and anſwers in the ſame caſes where jalap is proper; but 
it 1s more apt to diſappoint 1 in the operation, as it frequently hap- 
pens to be unſound or adulterated. Gamboge, triturated with cream 
of tartar, from 12 to 20 grains, is a powerful hydrogogue, and par- 
ticularly uſeful in dropſies. The ſyrupus e ſpina cervina is alſo a: 
briſk cathartic, but apt to gripe, and occaſion much ſickneſs; how 
ever, it has often been found to anſwer particularly well in ü 
off large quantities of the watery humours. 


Again, in caſes where the inteſtines are loaded with a viſcid ſlime, 
er where their fibres ſeem to have loſt much of their ſenſibility, ſo that 
the. 


1 
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the periſtaltic motion appears to be in great meaſure ſuſpended, then 
the aloetic purges are moſt proper ; or where ſomewhat extremely 
ſharp and irritating is required, united with ſcammony or colocynth. 


But in delicate conſtitutions, with great ſenſibility and weak blood- - 
veſſels, aloetic purges muſt be cautiouſly avoided; and wherever 


cathartics are proper in theſe habits, rhubarb 1s almoſt the _ thing 
that can ſafely be ventured on. 


CLYSTERS.—As ho + are .many caſes wherein it is either 
improper or inconvenient to give cathartics by the mouth, in theſe 
we have recourſe to clyſters. The moſt common uſe of clyſters is, where 
the intention is merely to unload the inteſtines, and prevent the 
accumulation of feces, which by their ſtay might create uneaſineſs; 
and where there is ſome hazard that the diſturbance raiſed in the 
body by a cathartic might add to the diſeaſe, or bring on ſome new 
ſpecies of diſtreſs. This is often the caſe during the progreſs of febrile 
diſeaſes; and therefore 'in thele circumſtances we generally prefer 
clyſters to the giving of purges by the mouth, becauſe it is impoſ- 
fible to determine the operation of the latter ſo preciſely as we can 
that of the former; fince it often happens that where only one ſtool 
is required, yet, if we give ſome purging medicine, though even 
in a {mall doſe, there will follow a number of looſe ſtools, perhaps 
greatly to the diſturbance and detriment of the patient : clyſters are 
alſo directed to anſwer other intentions, as well as to unload the in- 


teſtines ; but as theſe relate to particular diſeaſes, we ſhall not enter 
on the ſubject at preſent. 


SEDATIVES.—But neither bleeding nor purging are ſo effec- 
fectual in abating intenſeneſs of motion, and reſtoring regularity to 
the vaſcular ſyſtem, as thoſe things which have the power of remov- 
ing ſpaſmodic conſtriction ; theſe, from the manifeſt calm which fol- 
lows their ſucceſsful adminiſtration, are in general termed Sedatives, 
Coolers, or Febrifuges. 


Nitre 
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Mitre 18 uſually placed at the head of this litt, and without doubt 
is poſſeſſed of conſiderable powers; the neutral ſaline mixtures, either 
of the volatile or of the fixed alcali, ſaturated with acids, whether 
vegetable or mineral, are alſo given with advantage, and are occa- 
ſionally found to produce very good effects. 


In common practice, nitre is ſeldom given in large enough quan- 
tities to do any remarkable ſervice: in fevers of the inflammatory 
ſpecies, and particularly in that variety of it which is accompanied 
with ſuch general pain in the fleſhy parts, as to give it the name 
of the rheumatic fever, nitre is ſaid to be very efficacious, when taken 
to the quantity of ſix or eight, or even ten drachms, in the courſe of 
twenty- four hours; it requires however to be diſſolved in a large 
quantity of thin gruel, not leſs than three-half pints to a drachm; the 
patients who found advantage from this courſe of treatment, it muſt 
be obſerved, were of the robuſt kind, and in military hoſpitals; in 
private practice we ſhall perhaps not often meet with ſuch athletic 
ſubjects; nor when we do meet with them, ſhall we be able to pre- 
vail on them to ſwallow ſuch quantities of a drink which is not the 
moſt palatable. | 

Still later obſervations than thoſe above alluded to, ſhew that the 
ſtomach can bear conſiderable quantities of nitre; and they alſo ſhew, 
that if the ſolution be allowed to ſtand for any conſiderable time, the 
effect, with regard to cooling, is not near ſo evident, as when the 
draught is ſwallowed inſtantly after the folution of the nitre is com- 
pleted. 185 i n it 


Nitre has been ſuppoſed to ws the — of Sh the blood, 
and this has ſeemingly been confirmed by the experiment of mixing 
it with. blood freſh drawn. But all theſe experiments made out of 
| the body. are precarious, and we muſt always be cautious how far 
they influence our practice; for we are by no means to expect that 
ſuch ae will produce the ſame changes with reſpect to blood 
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which is in the veſſels and in motion. This attenuating quality of 
the nitre accorded perfectly well with the theoretical notions of 
lentor, which was ſuppoſed to block up the extremities of the 
finer arteries; but theſe notions now ſeem haſtening faſt toward 
oblivion. | 


The dulcified ſpirits of nitre dt of vitriol are poſſeſſed of the 


ſedative power, and found to be both grateful and uſeful in abating 


intenſeneſs of motion, and allaying the ſymptoms which depend on 
this as their immediate cauſe. But perhaps the moſt efficacious of 


all, and the moſt to be depended on for removing ſpaſmodic conſtric- 
tion, and reſtoring equability and freedom to the circulation, are 


fome of thoſe things which, being given in large doſes, proveke 
vomiting ; but when taken only in ſmall quantities, are found to pro- 
mote a diaphoreſis, and determine a flow toward the ſkin. 


Theſe are the 1pecacoanha-root, and different preparations of an- 
timony; the ſucceſs of theſe things in producing the effects above- 
mentioned, 1s evidenced in a multitude of inſtances of fevers, inflam- 
mations, and fluxes. 


The beſt adapted formulz, the ſeaſons for adminiſtering, as well 
as the proper doſes of each, will all be conſidered hereafter ; at pre- 
{ent we ſhall only mention a few circumſtances with relation to the 


uſe of emetics in general. 


EMETICS.—Where nothing more 1s intended than merely to: 
unload the ſtomach ; this end may, for the moſt part, be anſwered, 
by taking a large draught of camomile tea, or even of ſimple warm 
water; but where it is evident that there is ſome ſpecies of ſaburra, 
or that there is an accumulation of bile, or other offenſive matter, 
which cannot be pumped up without conſiderable force, then we. 
generally have recourſe to the ipecacoan, or to ſome of the antimo- 
nial preparations. 3 

| Ipecacoan 


I 


* 


: 
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Ipecacoan is the emetic moſt commonly uſed, and the excellence 
of this root is, that a very ſmall doſe of it, ſuch as four or five grains, 
ſeldom fails to puke a grown perſon as often as will be neceſſary, 
provided he encourages it by taking down ſome lukewarm drink, 
while there is no great danger in giving a pretty large doſe, ſuch as 
half a drachm. But the preparations of antimony have not this cer- 
tainty in their operation, for ſometimes they operate with great 
violence, and ſometimes they will ſcarcely work at all ; but never- 
theleſs, as antimony has a powerful effect in removing ſpaſmodic 
conſtriction, and promoting the cutaneous diſcharges; and as febrile 
diſeaſes moſtly begin, and are kept up by this conſtriction, the anti- 
monial emetics are frequently found of great ſervice in the commence- 
ment of feveriſh attacks : the ſafeſt way of adminiſtering theſe is, to 
diſſolve three or four grains of emetic tartar in as many ounces of 
any ſimple water, and order one ſpoonful to be taken every ten or 
fifteen minutes till it operates. — 1 


There are ſome circumſtances which ought to be attended to before 
we venture to adminiſter emetics. In the firſt place, they ſhould 
never be given where there is very great fulneſs of the veſſels, and 
where the florid complexion, and brightneſs or protuberancy of the 
eyes, together with pain, heavineſs and giddineſs of the head, ſhew 
that the veſſels of the brain may be overloaded or ruptured in the 
ſtraining to puke ; in all ſuch caſes, bleeding, and that in pretty large 
quantities, ſhould always be premiſed. Emetics alſo ſhould be cau- 
tiouſly adminiſtered in caſes where we know that there has been, or 
have ſufficient reaſon to apprehend that there may be, a rupture of 
any conſiderable veſſel in the lungs : neither are they to be given if 
the ſtomach be inflamed, which may be known by a burning and 
ſevere pain in the epigaſtric region, accompanied with exceſſive heat; 
a hard, quick, and weak pulſe; violent thirſt, and conſtant reaching 
to vomit, 3 
| Nn 2 Emetics 
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Emetics muſt alſo be eveden in hyſteric or hypochondriac caſes, 
where the ſtomach is contracted by a ſpaſm, producing great ſickneſs 
and anxiety, with danger of ſuffocation; nor are they to be given in 


colics, or the like complaints of the lower belly, when theſe are 
attended with obſtinate conſtipation, 


27 | 


Emetics are extremely hurtful and dangerous, if taken by perſons. 
wha have been lately agitated by the paſſion of anger; and, laſtly, 
they muſt never be given at any time during the appearance of the 


menſtrual diſcharge, nor when the period of this natural evacuation- 
is very near at hand. 


Theſe are the principal cautions with reſpect to. the caſes wherein: 
emetics ought not to be exhibited. 


The caſes in general where they are of uſe (beſide thoſe already 
mentioned) are, when the ſtomach is overloaded,. or oppreſſed by a 
furfeit of any kind of food, when any thing of a poiſonous nature 
has been ſwallowed, or when there is reaſon. to apprehend the infec- 
tion of a putrid fever; for, as the miaſmata ſeem particularly to mix 
themſelves with the ſaliva and ſuccus gaſtricus, if theſe can be pumped 
up immediately before the general maſs of humours comes to be in- 
fected, the perſon will probably eſcape the diſeaſe. 


In the beginning of all febrile diſeaſes, the giving an emetic (with 


the precautions in regard to eas juſt now mentioned) is generally 
held to be proper. 


Emetics are alſo of great ſervice in habits where there ſeems. to be 
an extraordinary viſcidity of the bile, and' where this humour is apt 
to be obſtructed in its paſſage from the gall-bladder to the duode- 
num, producing different degrees of jaundice: in diſorders of the 
liver alſo, where this viſcus appears to be overloaded and choked 
up, theſe medicines, frequently repeated, are of great ſervice, as they 
not only increaſe the biliary diſcharges, but alſo, by the agitation 
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and preſſure on this and all the other contents of the abdomen, tend 
Sar to remove obſtructions. 


Emetics alſo help to promote expectoration, and tend to free the 
lungs of viſcid mucus, and thus give relief in the ſpecies of aſthma 
proceeding from this cauſe; but much more certainly will they relieve 
a fit of the aſthma, which is owing to ſomewhat oppreſling and dif- 
tending the ſtomach, and ey irritating the diaphragm. 


A ſtill further uſe of emetics is, to reſtrain hæmorrhages and other 
diſcharges. We may obſerve ſome traces of this practice i in Ay 


crates; but the modern uſe of emetics for this purpoſe was intro-- 
duced by the late Dr. Bryan-Robinſon of Dublin. 


REGIMEN. Ia order to > ſhetlitats the operation of all theſe- 
various means of allaying intenſeneſs of motion in the vaſcular ſyſ- 
tem, we are to keep the patients on ſuch a courſe of diet as ſhall be 
perfectly licht, and not at all irritating. 


In every ſpecies of fever, ſickneſs, or at leaſt a loſs of appetite, is 
an eſſential ſymptom ; it is therefore a ſuperfluous. caution to ſay, 
that in theſe cafes we are not to allow the patients ſolid fleſh-meat or: 
broths, becauſe they naturally nauſeate, and refuſe ſuch food, and 
the things that. people chiefly reliſh at theſe times are thoſe which are 
moſt proper, namely, ſubacid and watery drinks, or at moſt thin. 
| gruels, or panada acidulated. 


In weld: the patients, in all febrile diſeaſes, Aue. uſe a kind 
of drink which ſeems. almoſt. peculiar to this country, and which i 18 - 
extremely grateful, and well-adapted to cool and quench thirſt; it is 
whey, made of ſour butter-milk and new milk, boiled up together; 
hence called Two-milk. Whey. 


In the commencement of fevers, and while the pulſe continues full 
and ſtrong, this is the drink which is molt in ute, and it appears to 
anſwer remarkably well; but in places where this two-milk whey: 

— cannot: 
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cannot be procured, almond- milk, barley-water, ſage- tea, decoction 
of the roots of couch-graſs; hot water poured on currant jelly, or on 
liced apples, and lemonade, are in their turns to be given to the ſick 
;perſon ; and if there be any appetite for ſomewhat more ſubſtantial, 
barley or oaten-gruel, panada, roaſted apples, currant jelly, or ſuch 
light nouriſhment is to be given, in ſuch quantities, and at ſuch inter- 
vals, as the patients ſhall deſire, and the particular circumſtances of the 
caſe may ſuggeſt, 


In purely inflammatory caſes, there is ſometimes no great degree 
of ſickneſs, and the patients have a deſire for taking more ſolid food 
than is proper; but in ſuch caſes, it will be the buſineſs of thoſe who 

have the care of the ſick perſon to ſee that he does not touch ſolid 
fleſh-meat, or even broth, ſo long as the intenſeneſs of motion in the 
vaſcular ſyſtem ſhall continue ſo great as to give ſufficient reaſon to 
apprehend any danger. 


All theſe things are to be conſidered as coolers or ſedatives poten- 
tially; but there are other things which may be held as coolers in 
the actual ſenſe, ſuch as drinking cold water, or expoſing the body 
to cold air; theſe, however, are to be uſed with caution; though if 
we are to judge from the freedom which 1s allowed by many prac- 
titioners, who inoculate for the ſmall-pox, and who let their patients 
go out of doors and drink water freely from the pump, while in 
the height of the eruptive fever, the hazard is not ſo much as hath 
been generally imagined. There has aſſuredly been much more 
harm done by confining people in fevers too cloſely, than ever r- 
pened from expoſing them to the open air. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 


Ceneral Methods of Cure with reſpect to Remnſſneſs or Suſpenſion of 
Motion in the Vaſcular Syſtem. 


YUCH. 1s the general ſcheme of management when we mean to 

' allay intenſeneſs of motion in the vaſcular ſyſtem ; but when' 

we find from the pulſe, and every other circumſtance, that the motions 

are remiſs, or altogether ſuſpended, then we are to purſue a different. 

method, and endeavour to ſupport and rouze the animal motions by 
corqdials and ſtimulants. 


CARD IACS.— Wine, as a raiſer of the pute is perhaps more 
certain and durable in its effects than any thing the apothecary's 
| ſhop affords; but then there is much caution required before we 
can venture to deal freely either in this or in the pharmaceutic 
cordials. It is impoſſible at preſent to diſtinguiſh all the nice circum- 
ſtances which may either forbid or encourage their uſe; only this 
may be laid down in general, that ſo long as we find, from the heat 
and drineſs of the ſkin, and from the exceſſive thirſt and coſtiveneſs, 
that the ſpaſmodic conſtridtion has not at all given way, fo long we 
ſhould be cautious how we either allow wine, or even ftrong wine— 
whey, the volatile alcaline ſalts and ſpirits, confectio cardiaca, pulvis 
e contrayerva compoſitus, radix ſerpentariæ, or any other things of 

a like nature, to be given to the patient. 

But when we find from the moiſture of the tongue, the ſoftneſs: 
of the ſkin, and a cloud in the urine, while the pulſe becomes more 
calm and full, that the ſpaſmodic conſtriction is giving way, then we: 
may aſſiſt Nature by giving wine, or the other cordials that have been: 
already mentioned. ; 


In caſes where the motions of the vaſcular ſyſtem are greatly ſunk, 
or. actually ſuſpended, we muſt have recourſe to the moſt acrid ſtimu- 
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ans, fach as the volatile alcaline ſalts and ſpirits and to the appli- 
BY cation of bliſters or ſinapiſms. , | os . 


Not but chat the application of bliſters i is of great ſervice i in many 
caſes where the remiſſneſs is not ſo remarkable; or even ſometimes 
where there is great intenſeneſs in regard to the circulation, 


B LI 8 T ER 8. —The uſe of bliſters may be conſidered as being 15 
threefold: © i 


« | When LA are e applied as acrid Rinulants, io ours 40 excite 
new motions in the living ſolids. 


5 2. As evacuants to promote a diſcharge of ſerum, in caſes where 
| we have reaſon to ſuſpeckt that any particular part is overloaded, And, 


3- In order to allay pains, takeſbif ſpaſm, or abate inflammation. 


The diſeaſes which require the acrid ſtimulus of a bliſter are thoſe 
wherein the pulſe i is weak and depreſſed, and where the powers of 
ſenſe in general are dull and languid, ſuch as they are toward the 
cloſe of many ſpecies of fever; and alſo in caſes of palſy or coma. 


Tboſe which will probably be reheved by the diſcharge of a bliſter 
are, inflamed eyes, and ſuch diſorders of the head as proceed from a 
fulneſs of the veſſels in that part; and fixed pains of the rheumatic 
kind, ariſing, as it is preſumed, from a flow of acrid ſerum. 


There are caſes wherein bliſters are applied with a view both 
to ſtimulate the living ſolids, and evacuate- offenſive matter; as in 
the ſmall-pox, miliary fever or meaſles, when the eruptions” ſtrike 
in, producing coldneſs and oppreſſion: here it is uſual to apply 
bliſters, in order, if poſſible, to raiſe the pulſe; while, at the ſame 

time, a part of the offenſive matter ſhall be diſcharged along with 
the ſerum which flows from the ſkin. 


The caſes wherein bliſters are to be applied as antiſpaſmodics, are 
3 moſtly thoſe which are termed Hyſterical. Here, for inſtance, we 
ſhall ſometimes meet with prodigious oppreſſion, and difficulty of 


breathing 
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breaking approaching to ſuffocation, from mere ſpaſm of the dia- 
phragm, and other muſcles concerned in the action of reſpiration: 
when we are aſſured that this is actually the cauſe of the diſtreſs, 
and that the difficulty of breathing does not proceed from an infarc- 
tion of the lungs, we may depend on obtaining ſpeedy relief from 
the application of bliſters, and in theſe caſes the legs are the proper 
places to apply them. Here they ſeem to produce their effects by 
raiſing flight degrees of we. in fibres diſtant from thoſe wenaly 
affected. | ; 


- Pains, as we e preſyme, are 7 Res Gag bliſtery 
ciples; for, if pain be actually occaſioned by a. too violent agitation. 
or vibration of the ſubtile flui 1 in a particular ſet of nerves, then, raiſ- 
ing an agitation in a different . gd calm the intenſeneſs of motion 
in thoſe originally diſturbed. as ge > 


And hence it is, that Miftering on a the ſpot TEE the pain is felt, 
in a pleuriſy, does ſo much ſervice; for, as hath been formerly 
explained, inflammations are partly cauſed from an exceſs 3 in the 
| aleo motion in particular ſets of blood-veſſels. 


8 On 1 3 prin- 


Beſide bliſtering-plaſters, it is uſual, on ſome occaſions, to apply 
AKimulating poultices of horſe-raddiſh root, muſtard-ſeed, and other 
acrid ſubſtances, in order to divert humours from particular places, 
or to rouze and irritate, in caſes where the powers of life are greatly 
ſunk or oppreſſed : ſuch things applied to the feet have often been 
Found to relieve the head or cheſt; and theſe cataplaſms are termed 
Sinapiſms, as muſtard-ſced is always one ingredient; but when they 
are required to be n * it will be n to add can- 
tharides. | 


As it is the particular nature of nas; in whatever way they 
are applied, to affect the urinary paſſages, we are always to guard 
againſt this LT by making the patients drink plentifully of com- 
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| mon emulſion, or ſome other drink of a ſheathing and mucilaginous 


nature: it has been ſaid, that rubbing bliſtering-plaſters over with 
camphire prevents the flies from giving pain: and difficulty in mak- 


ing urine; but there is reaſon to doubt whether the cmphire uſed? in 
this way has the power which i 18 aſcribed to it. 


Bliſters promiſe to be of moſt aſe” in caſes where. the Wunghnef Jof 
the fluids is not much impaired, and where the diſtreſs proceeds from 


the diſordered ſtate of the living ſolids; therefore we are to conſider 


them chiefly in the light of ſtimulants, antiſpaſmodics, and anodynes, 


and not expect much from them as evacuants, except where the dif | 


charge 3 1s "_ up for a conſiderable time. 


% . 
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STR EN GTHE N ER S.—All that we are wexpedt either from 
bliſterings or from the cordials formerly mentioned, is, only to give 
a tranſitory force to the languid motions of the vaſcular ſyſtem; for, 
in caſes which require that the effects ſhould be more permanent, we 


muſt have recourſe to ſuch medicines as can my add 0 7 and 
firmneſs to the living ſolids. 


Nothing is found to anſwer theſe - intentions with ſo much cer- 
tainty and ſafety as that moſt valuable drug, the celebrated Bark of 


Peru; and in chronic caſes, the different preparations of iron, or the 


natural chalybeate waters, are frequently given with! ſucceſs, and 
n to invi N the vaſcular 0 N 
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CHAP. in. 


| General Methods * Cure reſpecting d ordered | Motions ot Phe 
Nervous Syſtem. 


"HE ſymptoms which are preſumed to have for their actual 
cauſes intenſeneſs and irregularity of motion in the nervous 
ſyſtem are, pain, itching, reſtleſſneſs, ſpaſm, exceſlive ſenſibility and 
delirium ; and the remedies which are found to relieve from theſe 


different ſpecies of diſtreſs are termed, in general, ee oy 
Antiſpaſmodics. 


Since the motions ; which theſe remedies : are intended. to regulate, 
are altogether obſcure, ſo muſt the modus operandi be equally 
involved in darkneſs; for, as we can only judge of diſeaſes of the 
nervous ſyſtem from evident defects in the organs of ſenſe: and in- 
ſtruments of voluntary motion, ſo we can only judge of the virtues 
of nervous medicines by the changes which we ſee produced in theſe 
organs. NE 

Pain, and its neceſſary conſequence, inability to ſleep, are among 
the moſt frequent nervous ſymptoms, ariſing (as we preſume) from 
intenſeneſs of motion; and the remedies which procure relief in gene- 
ral are intitled Anodynes. Of theſe, opium is the chief. This 
admirable medicine, like the Peruvian Bark, is of infinite uſe, and 
proper in a multitude of caſes, which cannot be ſpecified at preſent. 
When given to perſons not habituated to the ule of it, opium ſhould 
for the moſt part be adminiſtered in ſmall doſes, but i pwn at Mort } 
intervals, until the effects become apparent. 


| Beſide opium, there is a chemical preparation greatly commended | 
by Hoffman, and which during his lifetime was kept a ſecret, but 
now generally known, called Liquor Anodynus Mineralis ; it is 
| r to be given in caſes where the uſe of opium might be 
Oo 2 | | attended 
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attended with hazard; for, when the vital powe rs are greatly ſunk, 
and the pulſe weak, ſmall and quick, opium muſt not be given. 


If this liquor anodynus does only half as much as its diſcoverer 
ſays it will, it muſt be a valuable medicine; but of late, æther, 
which is of nearly the ſame nature, and ſeems to poſſeſs ſimilar vir- 
tues with the liquor anodynus, has been brought into uſe, and is 


either applied externally, to places where pain | is felt, or FER, inter- 
r in ſome convenient vehicle. 


As pain, itching, reſtleſſneſs, erethiſm, and 1 are pre- 
ſumed to ariſe from a diſturbance in the nerves particularly deſtined 
for ſenſation, ſo ſpaſms are ſuppoſed to proceed from a diſturbance i in 
thoſe particularly beſtowed on the muſcular fibres; but whatever be 
the cauſe of ſpaſms, there are ſome medicines known to have parti- 
cular powers in allaying theſe diſturbances. -The chief of theſe again 
is opium, to which we muſt add aſa fœtida, caſtor, camphor, muſk, 

and valerian root; it is frequent to join all or moſt of theſe together, 
in caſes where powerful antiſpaſmodics are required, ſuch as that 
terrible diſeaſe the hydrophobia, or that no leſs dangerous one which 

often ſucceeds wounds of the tendinous parts, the locked jaw; or in 
| the ſuffocation which is frequently ſeen in hyſteric caſes, 


In chronic cafes, ſuch as the epilepſy, where a long continued. 

courſe of medicine is required, there are ſeveral things which at times: 
have been ſaid to poſſeſs extraordinary antiſpaſmodic virtues; ſuch 
have been the moſs growing on human ſculls, the cranium itſelf; the 
ungula alcis, the oleum animale, miſletoe of the oak, root of the 
wild valerian, along with many others; of all theſe, the valerian is 
the one that has beſt preſerved its reputation; and it certainly has 
conſiderable virtues, both as a nervous ſtrengthener and as an anti- 
ſpaſmodic. Of late it has been thought at Vienna, that the leaves of 
the orange tree, given in powder or decoction, have cured epilepſies. 
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The ſymptoms which. ariſe from 2115 and —— of 
motion in the nervous ſyſtem are, coldneſs, weakneſs, loſs of appe- 
tite, and different degrees of ſleepineſs or inſen6biliry. Theſe are 
often accompanied with remiſſneſs and ſuſpenſion in the vaſcular * 
tem, and require nearly the ſame remedies. 


As a general nervous ſtrengthener, the cortex ſtands is thi a | 

rank, to which may be occaſionally added, valerian, and the diffe- 
rent preparations of iron, or the natural ſolution of that metal in 
chalybeate waters; and the courſes of all theſe things ought to be 
| aſſiſted by the cold bath, by exerciſe, nouriſhing * wholeſome 
air, and cheerful company. | 


Strengtheners, ſuppoſed particularly to comfort the head, are termed 
Cephalics, and, according to the catalogue, are pretty numerous; 
but the chief of them are peruvian balſam, and the flowers of roſemary, 
Iavender; and ſuch like fragrant herbs; the compound ſpirit of theſe 
flowers is remarkably grateful, and often. ſerviceable in removing 

fickneſs at the ſtomach, and headachs proceeding from. light cauſes, 
Strengtheners, ſuppoſed to act eſpecially on the lungs and paren- 
chymatous viſcera, are termed Balſamics, and comprehend all 'the 
native balſams, ſuch as thoſe of Toln, Gilead, Canada, and Capivi, 
Storax and Benjamin, Thoſe which ſtrengthen the ſtomach and: 
help digeſtion, are called Stomachics; moſt of theſe are bitters; 
| namely, the yellow part of orange peel, tops of the lefler cen- 
taury, and of roman wormwood, camomile flowers, roots of gentian- 
and zedoary, and a root lately introduced, which is ſaid to be an 
excellent ſtomachic, the radix columba, brought from Ceylon; as 
alſo another new drug, the lignum amarum quaſſi, from Surinam; 
which laſt is an exceedingly ns Nite without the ae 
of aſtringeney. 1 5 ac 


Such things as 8 afllt * . in e info 3 
—— are called Carcainatives, and * conſiſt of ſeed 
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replete e with a heating dil, Gich as choſe of aniſe, coria nder, carraway, 
pepper and cardamons, together with the roots of angelica and gin- 
ger, and the water diſtilled from the leaves of peppermint. | | 


All theſe things are ſuppoſed to be required when the powers of 
the nervous ſyſtem are only weakened in part; but where there 
ſeems to be a ſuſpenſion, and that either the organs of ſenſe or the 
inſtruments of motion ceaſe to be affected, or to act, then we muſt 
have recourſe to ſtimulants of the moſt active kind, and ſuch as, by 
their heating ſharpneſs, ſhall rouze and enliven the whole ſyſtem of 
living ſolids. Theſe are the very things that have been already! men- 


tioned, as proper to ſtimulate and excite the motions of the vaſcular 
ſyſtem. 


4 


CHAP. IV. 


General Methods of Cure with regard to 1 HFenſive Matters 


in the firſt Paſſages, and reſtoring Soundneſs to the m_ f 
J Fluids. 


LTH OU GH every ſpecies of inability or of diſtreſſing ſen- 
ſation immediately depends on ſome diſorder in the motions of 
A the vaſcular or nervous ſyſtem, yet, in our endeavours to give 
relief, we are not always to direct our views ſolely to the regulating 
of theſe motions; as, for example, pain in the ſtomach, and ſickneſs, 
are certainly owing to ſome diſturbance in the nerves; and when this 
diſturbance ceaſes, ſo ſoon will the pain and ſickneſs ceaſe to give 
diſtreſs. - | 
Let us ſuppoſe a perſon to apply for advice, who is afflicted with 
the two aforementioned complaints, which on examination are 
found evidently to depend on the preſence of an acid ſaburra; this, 
from the nature of its ſituation, can eaſily be expelled or corrected, 
and therefore, inſtead of adviſing opium to allay the. pain, or ſome 
Romaehic cordial to remove the licknels, we ſhall either direct an 
emetic 


£ "lu 
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emetic to bring up the acid, or ſome magneſia alba, to neutralize and 
correct it. 


In like manner, we ſhall Ahn, 800 pociphs'\ in advice fages of N > 
+ the venereal diſeaſe afflicted with excruciating pains, which keep * 
them whole nights withont ſleep; ; but experience has taught us, that 
- cheſe pains are never to be removed until the ſpecific virus which 
gives riſe to them ſhall be ſubdued or corrected ; and therefore we 
never think of giving anodynes, but fly to the uſe of mercury, which 
is known to have the power of reſtoring ſoundneſs to che Huids which 
are vitiated i in this particular diſeaſe. HE | 


Theſe examples may ſufficiently ſhew that ene are many caſes 
wherein the methods of cure muſt be directed to the expulſion 3 
correction of morbific matters, which are either lodged in the firſt 
paſſages, or diſorder the general maſs of groſs fluids. 


We mall firſt lay down the general methods of treatment eſpe 
ing the different ſpecies of ſaburra, of which it was fene ſhewn 
there are five; \ 7 


The firſt indication with 808 to all theſe Fr RES. a ive mat- 
ters is uſually to empty the ſtomach by an emetic. If afterwards 
there ſhould ſtill appear to be a new generation of aburra, then we 
are to endeavour to correct it, by means appropriated to each. 


* 


The medicines that have power to obtund and neutralize the acid 
bn wii is the moſt frequently met with of all the five, are 
called Abſorbents or Antacids ; and conſiſt chiefly of earthy ſub- 
ſtances, which efferveſce when an acid liquor is poured on them; 
ſuch are chalk, crab': s eyes, crab's mene oyſter and egg-ſhells, and 
the magneſia alba. . | | 


3 


Theſe ſubſtances, when 3 into the 1 mix 3 the would. 


numours, neutralize and prevent the irritation which might be ocea- = 


fangs by its rack. and thin — eaſe from oy and ſickneſs. 
1D ins $335 F. Ae. te nn. 


every kind of diſeaſe to an and that 1 was 3 to 'contamingly 6 the 


blood, and produce diſturbance in the animal œconomy: hence it 

« naturally followed, that the way to cure moſt diſcaſes would be to 
correct this acid; and thus came the faſhion (which Kill. continues 5 
with many) of preſcribing abſorbents in almoſt every caſe; without ; 


doubt they are ſerviceable i in many; and What! is no ſmall Forgmmen 
dation, they will ſeldom do any harm. 


1 


The bitter, the putrid, and the rancid require. aka. tha. 
ſame correctives; which are generally known by the titles of Tem- 


perants and 8 and conſiſt dige of Juices of ripe e 
fruits. Soy 


—_  - | What is ; uſually called the antiemetic mixture, fall of —— 
_ „ and juice of lemons, ſwallowed during the efferveſcence, appears ta 
have a peculiar power of correcting a putrid ſaburra, and of reſtrain- 
ing vomitings occaſioned thereby. A mixture of hock and ſeltzer 
water, or, which! is till more powerful, as being more ſaturated with 
the native alcali, the Vahls water, with hock, makes a moſt elegant 


and grateful draught, in caſes where the bile ! is in ſuch a ſlate, as 2 a 
L require ſomewhat to correct its ſharpneſs. 5 | 


= 4 
2 * 
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The viſcid — inſipid ſaburra requires che * x aten . 
theſe are generally bitters, With ſome degree of aromatic warmth; 
bitters ſeem to prove attenuants by ſtimulating the ſenſible fibres 1 
the ſtomach, and exciting a flow of 1ymphatic j Juice, which thins and - 
' dilutes the vileid mucus. But there are medicines which act more 
—_ immediately i in correcting the viſcidity of this mucus, and theſe are, 

—_—_ lime-water and neutral or fixed alcaline ſalts, ſuch as the tartarus 
ſolubilis, ſal diureticus, ſal tartari, and ſal ſodæ. 


+ # | 


Theſe are the- principal alteratives intended for th the Fee 1 : 
5 : vitiated matters in the firſt paſſages ; 3 as to thoſe, which act on the 


general 
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cneral maſs of fluids, a. "muſt differ n to the nature hed 
| the difeaſe. | SY aten 2115 re! 9981 
. If the general maſs of fluids ſeems p 1 watery, 20 Geh tap 


pens in female ſubjects, the ne remedies muſt be ſought for 
among the preparations of iron, adapted to the particular circum- 
ſtances of the caſe; to which muſt be joined occaſionally, the cortex, 
and ſtomachic bitters, moderate exerciſe, and the cold bath; rhubarb 
alſo, in ſmall doſes, from time to time, to keep the inteſtinal canal 
from being overlo add. 


If the blood be tainted n an acrimony of the acid nature, which 
ſometimes happens to infants, though very rarely ſeen in adults, a 
courſe of lime- water may poſſibly correct this predominant ſourneſs; 


put if, on the contrary, the general acrimony ſhould appear to be 
alcaline, like that in a caſe mentioned by Dr. Huxham, of a young 


man who deſtroyed himſelf by taking immoderate quantities of ſalt 
of hartſhorn ; then the moſt probable ſcheme of relief will be by a 
diet of milk, and aceſcent vegetables. ; 


Where the acrimony is of a putrefactive nature, the cortex aa 
acid ſpirit of vitriol, with a plentiful uſe of wine and of fubacid fruits. 


And laſtly; in caſes where the acrimony is of a muriatic or am- 
moniacal nature, producing leprous or een. erupt 
accompanied with heat and itchin g· the t promiſing | 8 
will then be, ſulphureous waters, and ſuch. ee as the pil. 
Ethiopicæ of the Edinburgh Diſpenſatory, with the aqua calcis magis | 
compoſita, or diet drinks prepared with the ſweetening Toots and 


woods, chinz, ginſeng, ſarſaparilla, guaiacum, and ſaſſafras. | 


Such are the chief alteratives for correcting. thoſe kinds of TY 
mony. Which produce no determinate ſpecies of diſeaſe; but as to 
remedies that have the power of altering morbific matters, which are 
of a Ae nature, we are as yet a0quainted With but fer. 8 


"A 
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1. The ada matter in n: d ntermineent Fevers is 

| ſubdued by the Peruvian Bark. e i n. ee 3111 
2. The ſyphilitic vitus, if taken in due time, is correfted 570 diffe- 

rent preparations of mercury. And, 


3. The ſcorbutic, by the Juices of recent vegetables, o or in places 
where theſe cannot be had, , by freſh, wort or r infuſion of walt. | 5 
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Methods "- increaſing e Secretios and Diſcharges; ; and 
ERemadies for refiratnng fuch as are exceſſeve. 8 


E. ESIDE corfecting the vitiated qualities of the animal fluids, 
L and diſcharging ſuch groſs and offenſive matters as may either 
overload or irritate the ſtomach and inteſtines, we frequently have 
occaſion to promote or increaſe the ſecretion and diſcharges, by the 
ſkin, by urine, by the ſalivary glands; from the Pituitary membrane 
which lines the noſe and cavities connected therewith ; from the 

larynx and aſpera arteria; and from the uterus; ; as well as in many 


caſes to reſtrain the eien 88800 of blood, or #5 preg; Ng u 


1 things nich promote the diſcharges above mentioned are 
diſtinguiſhed by the different appellations of Sudorifics, Diuretics, 
Sialogogues, ne Expectorants, and Emmenagogues. 


sUpokIFICS.— Tue terms Sudorifie and Diaphoretic are, 
for the moſt part, uſed indiſeriminately; for all thoſe things that are 
ſuppoſed to have the power of promoting and increaſing the cuta- 
neous diſcharges: but, ſtrictly ſpeaking, ſudorifics mean ſuch things 


as raiſe: plentiful ſweat, while Aon do oo more than | 
increaſe the inſenſible perſpiration, . 3154 


— 5 jj Neither 
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Neither ſudoriſies nor diaphoreticg are by any means: ſo certain in 
their operation as emetics or eatharties; for, whereas we ean almoſt 
certainly aſſure ourſelves, that vomiting or purging will enſue after 
taking any of the different medicines which have been already men- 
tioned, yet we never can be certain that a ſweat will break out in 

conſequence of giving any of the things termed Sudoxifics. From 
this great uncertainty concerning their operation, it happens that 
things of oppoſite ſenſible qualities ſhall oceaſionally become ſudori- 
fics; for, in order to raiſe a ſweat, the medicine muſt not only 
increaſe the circulating force of the fluids, but alſo have power to 
take off ſpaſmodic conſtriction. Hence all ſtimulating chings that 
have power to irritate the heart and increaſe the blood's progreſſive 
motion will prove ſudorifics ; if, at the ſame time, the cutaneous pores 
ſhall happen not td be preternaturally conſtricted, and, on the other 
hand, all very cooling and ſedative things, whoſe power conſiſts in 
cauſing an extraordinary relaxation of the cutaneous pores, may 
occaſionally raiſe a ſweat, Thus, drinking fermented liquors or 
ardent ſpirits, taking ſome of the volatile alcaline falts, or other acrid 
ſtimulants, will, at certain times, prove ſudorific ; and thus, drink- 
ing of cold water, or taking a large doſe of nitre, will, at other 
__ excite the cutaneous diſcharge. 


From this we. may eaſily infer how little dependance i is to 98 had 
on the ſudorific virtues, which are aſcribed to a multitude bh Kings 
by writers on the Materia Medica. m7 


Since, in order to raiſe a ſweat, either the force of the - | 
uids muſt be fo far increaſed as to overcome the reſiſtance in the 
extremities of the cutaneous arteries, or their orifices, which open 
on the ſurface of the body, muſt be ſo far relaxed, that their reſiſt- 
ance ſhall not be equal to the force exerted by the heart; the moſt 
certain way of promoting this diſcharge 1 is, to apply ſuch things to 
the ſurface of the body as ſhall relax and ſet open the cutancous pores... 


0 | P p 2 Nothing 


Na 


Nothing ean do, this more effeQually than warm vapour f and there- 


2 


fore a ſtove or vapour- bath is the moſt certain. way of raiſing. a plen- 


| tiful ſweat, which- may be increaſed to a, very high degree; if at 
the ſame time that the vapour is applied to relax the pores at the 


1 circumference of the vaſcular. ſyſtem, ſome ſtimulating drink be plen- 


A tifully adminiſtered to increaſe the power of 1 n i cauſe a 
greater force to be exerted f rom the center. 


Such ſweating as this juſt now deſeribed i 18" TIER found of great 
uſe in rheumatiſms, and other fixed pains; in ſome ſpecies of dropſy ; 


iy in cutaneous foulneſſes; and in ſome ſtages of the venereal diſeaſe. 


The moſt powerful, as well as moſt certain internal ſudorifies, are 
combinations of antimonials or of i pecacoanha, with opium; ; the latter 


is termed Dover 8 Powder, and is ſometimes uſed with ſucceſs 1 in 
ic caſes of 1 inveterate cheumatiſm. ; 


4 3 8 


The uſe of diaphoretics 3 in AV 8 4 3 on nk, a 
. number of nice circumſtances that no general directions can be given; : 
only this caution ſeems neceſſary, that ſo long as the ſpaſmodic con- 
ſtriction is found to continue, we are never to give any of thoſe 
things mentioned in the books under the titles of Dia horetics, Febri- 
4 fuges, or Alexipharmics ; ; for all t theſe, unleſs the conſtriction has 


hs 


j already given ways wil only add to the diſtreſs, b 19 augmenting the 
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rſtem. But when 
ooo of this relaxation appear, then v we may allft the e power | of the 


1 
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DI UR \ETIC C8.—Diuretics and waorißes are Pe allied; for 


0. | tho famerhing that have a power of raiſing plentiful ſweat, when 


db 7 1 he 


e by the warmth of thick bed- clothes, or the application 
of hot vapour, and drinking freely of warm liquors, prove powerful 
mee when the ſurface of the body is kept Gi and Uathing 

ie taken at the ſame time. ie So 
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ate dates ln Hübe, 
1685 . to this is dert 800 4 wok bree to both, that we are 
ſo often foiled ity our attempts to cure dropſies; for, if we could with 


5611 16 —— ſweats, and increaſe the diſcharge 
le of urine, as we can vomit or purge, we ſhould ſeldom fail in curing 


a dropſy, fince by theſe means we could catry off the ſuperfluous 
and ſtagnating lymph which conſtitutes the.diſeaſe. = 
It is true, there are ſome things that particularly affect the urinary 
90 Wee dee the diſcharge peculiar to them; but theſe are 
| of ſuch a dangerous nature, that they are not to be raſhly uſed. 
If cantharides and the root of colchicum autumnale were not ſo ex- 


ceedingly acrid and violent i in their en, op Nang ſometimes 
be of uſe. 


The moſt hy wid of the mild 3 are 5 roots of the 
{quill or ſea-onion, in ſmall doſes; of fennel, parſley, aſparagus, and 

horſe-raddiſh; the ſeeds of wild carrot and muſtard; the berries at - 
; juniper; the green tops of the geniſta or broom in decoction; tur- 

entine and other balſams of ſimilar qualities; ; ſoap; ; ſalt of tartar . 
. Guretic ſalt, and dulcified ſpirit of nitre, 

The caſes i in Senerai which indicate the uſe of a are e thoſe 


| 0 45 1 wherein there appears to be a load of limey or earthy matter in the 
5 urine; as alfo in dropſies, or other diſeaſes where the quantity of this 


i 4 diſcharge i is evidently below the healthy proportion. | 
30 But as the difficulties attending this particular ſecretion and diſ- 
charge may, and frequently do, ariſe from different ſources, ſo muſt 


te methods be varied which are intended to remedy them. 


With reſpect to the operation of both diuretics and ſudorifics, the 
reader is recommended to Alexander's Experimental Eſſays, wherein 


i Ws he will find any. Curious, as well 28 uetul, nar and obſer- 
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SIALO GOGUES. $.—There. are particular caſes wherdin it has 
deen thought neccllary « to increaſe the diſcharge of ſaliva, in order to 
free 
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free the conſtitution from acrid and offenſive matters, particularly the 
virus, which cauſes the venereal diſeaſe, or that which fometimes pro- 
duces corroding ulcers,” and a variety of eruptions and cutaneous 
foulneſs, generally, though falſely, termed Scorbutic. 


| There i is but one remedy which can with propriety be termed a 
ſialogogue, as having the peculiar property of inereaſing the ſecre- 
Ec, tion and diſcharge of ſaliva, and this is mercury; the particular man- 
ner of management when a ſali vation is to be raiſed, ſhall be explained 
on a future occaſion ; but we may obferve in the mean time, that, in 
modern practice, ſalivations are not raiſed, intentionally, n near ſo often 
as they. uſed to be formerly. 


As to thoſe things called Maſticatories, Stn uſed to > Jaw off 
mucus from the fauces and inſide of the mouth, they are not to be 
conſidered as ſialogogues; theſe maſticatories are acrid ſubſtances, 
which when el 15 the naw of humour; che thing chiefly 
caſe the toothach, and help to ; take down ſwellings of the gums. 
The ſmoking of tobacco, or of other acrid herbs, will anſwer much 
the ſame purpoſes; and when uſed medicinally, not from habit, may 
be of ſervice in drawing off lymph or mucus from the glandular 
tunics about the fauces, and inſide of the noſe; and by this means 
divert humours from the eyes, or perhaps calc PRs of WER head. 


'EXPECTO RANTS. Thoſe things which 8 to throw off 
that ſuperabundant mucus, which frequently diſturbs the action of 
the lungs, by tickling the larynx, and OO VP the eines, ö 
veſicles, are called expectorants. 


Emetics, in ſmall doſes, will ſornetimies act as expeQorants, whence 
the uſe of adding oxymel ſcilliticum, antimonial 'wine, or emetic 
tartar to the infuſions or decoctions of the pectoral herbs and roots, 

ſuch as hyfop, horehound, - maidenhair, coltsfoot, and groundivy, 
1 and elicampane; it is uſual alſo to preſeribe linctuſes, or 
oily 
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oily. mixtures, of ſpermaceti, oil of ſweet almonds, and different 
ſyrups or conſerves, and to acidulate theſe with ſpirit of; vitriol, ot 
ſharpen them with ſpirit of hartſhorn; honey is a powerful expec- 
torant, and gum. ammoniacum has conſiderable virtues: in this 
reſpect, either given in ſolution, or combined with ſoap and a due 
Proportion of radix ſcillæ ſiccata, in the form of pills. 


ENRHIN ES.— As to thoſe things termed Errhines or ww 
tories, which increaſe the flow of mucus to the membranes lining 
the inſide of the noſe, and the various ſinuſes communicating there- 
with, though we find them regularly mentioned in the ſyſtematic 
writers, yet they are very ſeldom brought into common practice. , 

The caſes where they may moſt probably be of uſe are in coma- 
tous diſeaſes, and where there ſeems to be a remiſſneſs in the nerves 
belonging to the organs of ſight or hearing; here a repetition of 
the action of ſneezing, from the great and univerſal ſhake which i it 
gives to the whole frame, may ſometimes happen to be of ſervice. 
The ſubſtances which will produce this effect are the powder of 
white hellebore root, or euphorbium in a very ſmall quantity, mixed | 
either with common ſnuff, or with the powders of what are gene- 

rally termed n er : 7 _ lavender, balm and 
roſemary. 1 * | 


EM MENAG 0 GU ES, ae eee are CR laſt men- 
tioned of the remedies uſed to promote or increaſe natural diſcharges; 


and here again we find, that drugs of oppoſite natures may be uſed 
at different times, according to different circumſtances, in order to 


anſwer the ſame end; for the menſes may ceaſe to appear at the 
natural periods, or may be defective in "_ to Ee _ 
various and even oppoſite cauſes, * 

Sometimes the menſes are deficient from mere want of + Meagth in 


che veſſels, and poorneſs of the blood; here the remedies | to reſtore. 
health muſt be of the ſtrengthening Bag 77 
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. times an overfulneſs and too great" rigidity of the vaſ- 


charge. 


The parti dat medicines, 0 manner of adminiſtration, will _ 
be pointed out hereafter : but no caſes are more difficult to manage, 
and ſo ſeldom admit of a thorough cure, as thoſe wherein the men- 
ſtrual flux has been ſuddenly ſtopt, by imprudently taking things of 
an aftringent quality, putting on damp, linen, or otherwiſe catching 
cold; or in conſequence of ſome fright « or other agitation of mind. 
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AST R INGENTS.—When either PINE On. or Fan c. 


charges come to be ſo exceſſive as to bring on weakneſs * waſting, | 
they will require to be reſtrained. . 


— 


For the active fluxes which depend chiefly on ſpaſmodic das 
tion, and intenſeneſs of motion in the vaſcular ſyſtem, the methods 
of cure are to be conducted on the ſame principles as have been 


already laid down in reſpect of fevers and inflammations; and bleed - | 
ing, with ſedatives, muſt be the principal remedies: at other times, 


when the flux is paſſive, and mere relaxation of the veſſels or folu- 
tion of continuity the chief caufe, then we muſt have recourſe to 


aſtringents; the moſt powerful of which are certain preparations of 


iron, alum, galls, oak-bark, logwood, pomegranate peel, red roſe 
buds, tormentil root, and terra japonica; but theſe are to be directed 
e ward 'A- 1 of reſtrictions, which have reference to parti- 


h ing can be laid down concerning their 
Further than that we ſhould always be on our guard 
(eimer i in WEB of hemopty ſis or of alvine fluxes) how we interpoſe 
with aſtringents, ſo long as any coagulated blood or any very acrid mat- 
ter continues N. up in the lungs, or lodged 3 in the inteſtinal canal. 


RESTQR ATIVES. —When the conſtitution has been much 
exhauſted, and emptied by profuſe diſcharges or evacuations, we muſt 
baflearonr to fill up the veſſels by light nouriſhment, ſuch as the 


ſtomach 


— 
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Goal can as r bear,-and readily digeſt; for, as to pharma Ft 0 cal 4 | 
reſtoratives, we have little to expect from t them. 81 


But as in thoſe caſes, the action of the digeſtive organs is nx 
ſo much weakened, that food cannot be taken in ſufficient quantity) 
or if taken, not properly turned into nouriſhment, our firſt views 
muſt be to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and hinder the firſt paſſages from 
being overloaded; hence ſmall doſes of rhubarb, joined with ſtomachic 
bitters, muſt begin the cure, and when by theſe means the digeſtive | 
organs appear to have recovered their tone, the patient may take freely 
of light jellies, chicken broth, or that ſort of thin beef-broth, uſually | 
called Beef Tea. When theſe have been ſome days in uſe, and appear 
to ſit well, we may then allow more ſolid food, and perhaps call in the 
further aid of pharmacy, in order to brace up and ſtrengthen, to which 
end nothing will contribute more than aromatic bitters, 1 in ſome con · 

venient form, with the acid elixir of vitriol. 


From this ſhort ſketch of the Therapeia, we may 8 that the 
general methods of cure are not very complex, and that a moderate 
number of articles from the Materia Medica may anſwer all the moſt. 
i purpoſes, at leaſt with reſpect to the firſt claſs of diſeaſes. 

As to thoſe of the ſecond claſs, a greater variety of management i 

required, which renders it impoſſible to lay down any Par ee 
for the treatment of local diſeaſes, becauſe many of them, beſide 
internal remedies, the adminiſtration of which is founded on the fore- 
going plan, demand the aſſiſtance of ſurgery and different topical 
applications; ſuch as emollients to relax and ſoften; roborants to 
brace up and ſtrengthen; diſcutients and repellents to diſperſe ſwell- 
ings; maturants or ſuppuratives to ripen them, or favour the forma- 
tion of matter; digeſtives to promote the diſcharge from wounds, 
burns, and ulcers; detergents to cleanſe away foul ſloughs; epulotics 
to cicatrize ; refrigerants to cool; calefacients to ſtimulate and increaſe 
heat; antiſpſorics and coſmetics to remove cutaneous eruptions and 
foulneſſes. | 


Q q : Theſe 
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238 METHODS OF CURING DISEASES. 
Theſe are applied in the various ways and forms of cataplaſm, epi- 


them, plaſter, cerate, ointment, liniment, vapour, fotus, lotion, 
injection, and embrocation. 


Then, as to ſexual diſeaſes; ſuch as are general, but proper to 
males, demand nothing peculiar (indeed there are not more than 
two diſeaſes that can well be conſidered in this light) : but thoſe 


which are general and proper to females always require that particu- 
lar attention be given to the patient's age, and ſituation with reſpect 


to the menſes, and whether ſhe be pregnant, lying-in, or nurſing. 


Moſt part of the local diſeaſes proper to males are the conſequences 
of venereal infection, and therefore, beſides the neceſſary chirurgical 
treatment, and common topical remedies, will require the aid of mer- 


curials. The treatment of local diſeaſes in females muſt be regu- 8 


lated according to the nature of the part affected. 


* 


The diſeaſes of children acquire their peculiarity from the weak 


| Rate of the bowels, the extreme mobility of the nervous ſyſtem, and 


the flabby relaxed ate of the general ſolid texture. And therefore, 


the treatment during this tender period muſt be ſo conducted as to 
have a particylar attention to theſe three circumſtances. Hence the 


neceſſity for frequent cathartics and emetics to evacuate the viſcid or 


acid ſaburra; and of antacids or abſorbents to correct it; and for the 


cold bath to abate the ſenſibility of the 1 r an give firm- 
neſs to the texture in general. 


8 


END OF THE FIRST PART. 
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' GENERAL PLAN OF THE PRACTICAL PART. 


II ER E are people «aw, either from dulneſs or ö 
pretend to decry the ſyſtematic way of arran ging the hiſtories 


of diſeaſes ; but if ſuch as have capacity to underſtand it, will take 


the pains of examining, they will ſee that the ſyſtematic method is 
more ſatisfactory than any that has yet been adopted, and tends to 
reduce practice to the greateſt ſimplicity, ſince, by bringing thoſe 
diſeaſes together which demand ſimilar remedies, it ſhews, that though 
there may be great variety i in the names, there is not much in the 


methods of treatment. 
Ihis is the ſcheme of arrangement which Sydenham ſo warmly 


en, « for,” ſays that celebrated phyſician, all”, diſeaſes 
. ought to be reduced to certain and determinate ſpecies, wi ich the 


&« fame exactneſs that we ſee it done by botanic writers in thF hic 
66 tories of plants; — but Sauvages has the honour of having. firſt 


- - * : 


carried it into execution. 


If the immediate cauſes of the fifteen 8 ſymptoms were not 
fo few, the number of diſeaſes which might reſult from their poſſible 
combination with each other, and with all the variety of local com- 


Plaints, would amount to ſomewhat beyond the reach of common 


apprehenſion; but ſince intenſeneſs or remiſſneſs, irregularity or ſuſ- 


penſion, of the motions in either nervous or vaſcular ſyſtem, give 


riſe to every one of the ſymptoms which are found, more or leſs, in 
all diſeaſes whatever, ſome of the fifteen, as depending on ſimilar 
circumſtances, muſt unavoidably concur, and always run together i in 
the ſame aſſemblage; ; and hence it is, that all the diſcaſes which afflict 
the human body, can be reduced to a moderate number of genera, | 

As to diſtinctions into ſpecies and varieties, they may be extended 
to many hundreds; but, as will hereafter appear, ſo many ſubdiviſions 
are not abſolutely neceſſary for practice, though they are indiſpen- 


ſibly ſo, whenever it is attempted to write hiſtories of diſeaſes, 
| | | « In 


9 IS - mew r 


* ances muſt be noted with the utmoſt accuracy :,;farj; iS there a 


of diſordered and debilitated nature, and confequently that it is a 


0 ſpecies, as perhaps even the genus, yet this is far from being true 


N. e e U e x Veg rr e 2 


ment, with as much brevity as ſhalt be conſiſtent with perſpicuity; 


n 


Fd 


goz GENERAL PLAN: OF THE PRACTICAL PART. 
In writing a hiſtory of diſeaſes, the manifeſt and natural appear- 


& ſhorter, or indeed is there any other way of coming at the mor- 
1 bific cauſes which we are to encounter, or of diſcovering the cura- 
'* tive, indications, than by a certain and diſtin perception of the 
10 peculiar ſymptoms? even the ſmalleſt circumſtance is of uſe to 
de * both ae purpoſes.” 61 "Both. are . words: W Nay who 
) acturate hiſtory of diſcaſes, aA Rem a ert foppolition 
* that they are no more than the confuſed and irregular operations 


© fruitleſs labour to endeavour to give a juſt detail of them.“ 

The gotion ! here complained of is undoubtedly falſe; for though 
it be allowed, that caſes do ſometimes occur, with ſuch A eomplica- 
tio anomalous ſymptoms, that it ſhall be hard to diſtinguiſh the 


with feſpect to diſeaſes in general; and it is hoped that the follow= 
ing pages will ſhew not only the poſlibility, but likewiſe the utility 
of the ſyſtematic fcheme of arrangement. 1 
It has been already ſettled, that there is four general diviſions or 
clafſes, univerſal, local, ſexual, and infantile diſeaſes. | | 

We ſhall begin with Univerſal Difeaſes, diſtinguiſh the feveral 
genera. into [pecies, and, where it appears to' be of uſe, the ſpecies 
into varieties; give the deſcriptions, and ſhew the methods of treat- 


and, when we have gone through all the nine orders, to each of which 
we have allotted one book, we ſhall next proceed to local diſeaſes, 
then to the ſexual; and, laſtly, to complete the ſyſtem, to the dif 
eaſes n to bine within the . of dentition. 
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0 continued Four ; their 


ROM the en and N comes laid 8 it 1s 1 
ſumed that the reader ſufficiently. comprehends che general 
nature of fevers: he will alſo remember that this order of diſeaſes 5 
conſiſts of five genera; the continued fever, the det neten, the | 
remittent, the eruptive, andthe ee 
The WIR fever is diſtinguiſhable into fire ſpecies: 2 1. | The 
Semple. 2. 1 The inflammatory. 3. The. nervous. 4. The putrid. 
TT 5 The mixed. yy WY 
Af mple continued fever, | is. one e wherein N are no . 
udn ſigns of inflammation, no very diſtreſſing nervous ſymptom, 
nor any evident corruption of the fluids ; and where the heat cannqt 
be ſaid to be ei ither of the truly inflammatory, or o of the putrefactive 
kind; the oppreſſion alſo, nauſea and weakneſs, are not extreme; 
and the head, though uſually much pained, remains tolerably clear; 


the pulſe, though frequent, i 19 uniform, and without any remark- 
able hardneſs, 


/ 


Theſe 


Theſe ſimple fevers take their tile from errors in diet; from WT 
wag 100 of Ways —_— from the WY of ſows aur diſ- 
mentary ne ; or from ſome 3 hurt or injury; and theſe 
happening in conſtitutions where both ſolids and fluids are in the 
moſt ſound and healthy ſtate. © „ 

2. But whey a continue fever takes place i in very ian coaititus 
tions, where there is great ſtrength and firmneſs of the veſſels, which 
are replete with denſe blood, abounding i in the colouring part, theſe 
particles, when put into violent motion by the force of the ſtimulus 
applied to the heart and arterial ſyſtem, raiſe the higheſt degrees of 
heat and dryneſs; and the groſs particles being forced into canals 
which naturally ought to ſuffer only the finer and more ſubtile fluids 
to paſs, will diſtend the veſſels, and, diſtracting the ſenſible fibres, 
prodyce-fluſhing and redneſs of the face and eyes, accompanied with 
violent pain in the head, and other parts of the body. This ſpecies 
of fever, from the full, ſtrong, hard, and rapid pulſe, and the 


remarkable exceſs of _ un rh n it, 3 is termed the In dun 
n Fever. | 


3. In the oppoſite conftitution, where the Auids are poor 4 thin, 
and the nervous ſyſtem remarkably ſuſceptible of impreſhons; when 
a fever ſeizes, the degrees of heat are ſeldom high, the pulſe neither 
full nor ſtrong, though quick and irregular; and the thirſt, which 
depends much on the degree of feveriſh heat, ſeldom ſo violent as to 
give much diſtreſs; but as the ſolids in general are in a ſtate of mor- 
bid relaxation, the pores of the ſkin, for the moſt part, allow the 
ſubcutaneous fluids to ouze forth in clammy ſweats, while the weak 
neſs is till more remarkable than in the inflammatory fever, and there 


is a much greater tendency to ſpaſm, and to the other nenn 
which m—_ on diforder of the nervous item, 


G From 
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From theſe circumſtances it necallurity: happens, that this ſpecies 
of fever is not ſo rapid in its progreſs, nor of ſuch ſhort duration, as 
the inflammatory fever, becauſe the increaſed. force of the fluids: is 
not ſufficient to deſtroy the texture of the ſolids in that ſhort ſpace of 


time, which is obſervable in the diſeaſe laſt mentioned; hence this | 
ſpecies is termed the Slow or Nervous Fever. 


-& Th the three aforementioned ſpecies, the craſis of the blood is 
not ſuppoſed to ſuffer much i injury, at leaſt previous to, or at the 
commencement of the diſcaſe; as the fever advances indeed, parti- 
cularly thoſe which ſet out with high degrees of inflammatory heat, 
we frequently meet with appearances and ſymptoms that denote 
high degrees of corruption and ſharpneſs, and ſhew the texture of the 
blood to be much diſſolved; hence it often tranſudes from the pores 
in the coats of the ſubcutaneous arteries, or perhaps corrodes them, 
and eſcapes into the cellular parts of the ſkin, raiſing up the cuticle, 
or forming ſpots of various hues : but there is a fourth ſpecies of 
continued fever, wherein the fluids, from the very firſt onſet, appear 
to be in the corrupt or depraved ſtate; and this is termed the 
Putrid, from the evident tendency to putrefaction; and may be 
ſubdivided into ſeveral varieties, ſome of which ariſe from a ſpeciſic 
acrimony, and are highly infectious; others are epidemical in 
particular ſcaſons; and ſome are endemic, or peculiar to certain cli- 
mates. - | | 


5. But very often we meet Carty violent 50 W which 
are ſo indiſtinctly marked, that it is not eaſy to ſay whether they 
ought to be called inflammatory, nervous or putrid, the ſymptoms 
peculiar to each of the three ſpecies, being ſo equally blended, 
running into one another by ſuch an imperceptible gradation, that 
the bounds which diſtinguiſh them cannot be preciſely determined: 
fhus, for inſtance, extreme nauſea, and total loſs of ſtrength, which 
are inn igns of the putrid fever, are © on found along 

R 1 F with 


8 . FE VERS. 
with great heat, and a quick, ſtrong, and hard Pulſe, which are diſ- 
_ tinguiſhing ſigns of the inflammatory fever. 


' Theſe muſt therefore be termed Mixed Fevers. 


Thus we have, in all, five ſpecies of the continued fever; 


Cc H A p. II. 
Methods of — in Caſes of femple continued "REO 


T; is unneceſſary to enter into a particular detail of the mannerin 
which ſimple continued fevers begin their attack, ſince this may 

be collected from what has been already ſaid concerning the riſe and 
progreſs of fevers in general ; all that now remains is, to ſhew how 
we are to conduct ourſelves when it appears that there are no ſigns 
of extraordinary inflammation, no very diſtreſſing nervous com- 
plaint, nor any remarkable tendency to putrefaction. | 


In caſes where the ſymptoms are in the milder degrees, the affair 
may often be truſted entirely to Nature, only taking care that the 
patient abſtains from ſuch things as might load the ſtomach, and 
thereby add to the ſickneſs and irritation of the vaſcular ſyſtem; take 
freely of ſome diluent drink, and keep in bed to encourage perſpi- 
ration. 1 5 2 
But if the complaints are found to be more diſtreſſing, and that 
there is a good deal of oppreſſion and heat, and the pulſe is full, and 
Tather hard, then ſome ounces of blood muſt be taken away ; and if 
the belly has been bound up, a ſolution of manna and Glauber's or 
Rochelle falt, in very weak white-wine whey, is to be taken gradu- 
ally, till it operates three or four times: after this, at bed-time, 
a paregoric draught, with from ten to fifteen drops of tinctura the- 
baica, and thirty or forty drops of fp. nitri dulcis will be proper, and 
will tend not only to compoſe, but alſo be a means of taking off the 


ſpaſmodic conſtriction. 1 8 2 | 
On 


On the ſucceeding day, if it ſhould be found that the heat and 
oppreſſion continue, the ſkin remains dry, the tongue foul, and the 
patient has had but a reſtleſs night, we muſt try, if poſſible, to ſtop 
the progreſs of the fever, by giving antimonials in ſmall doſes. 


Emetic tartar appears to be the moſt certain of all the preparations 


of antimony, and, beſides, is one which is eaſily procured, and there- 


fore is that which is moſt commonly preſcribed; it is to be diſſolved 


in a few ounces of ſome ſimple water, and thus made into a julep; 
or it may be rubbed up with ſome of the teſtacea, and a little ſugar, 
in order to divide it into ſmall doſes of a ſixth, a quarter, a third, or 


half a grain, according as it may be required for different ages or 
degrees, of ſtrength and ſenſibility. 


If the ſtomach happens to be loaded with any thing that ought to 
be thrown off, eſpecially;a 
the emetic tartar will excite vomiting; and in this caſe the vomiting 
is to be encouraged, by drinking largely of camomile or carduus 
tea, or ſurfeit water and common warm water mixed, until it ſhall 
appear that every thing offenſive has been brought up; then allow the 
ſtomach to ſettle for three or four hours, and begin again with the 
antimonial, and repeat it every third or fourth hour; in the mean 
while taking care that the patient be ſupplied with the proper kinds 
of drink; namely, barley-water, or two-milk whey. 


In moſt caſes of ſimple fever, if applied in time, we ſhall find this 


method remove the complaints ; . but if it ſhould not ſucceed, and we 
perceive the ſickneſs and oppreſſion ſtill to continue, the heat, thirſt, 
and dryneſs of the ſkin increaſe, the headach grow more diſtreſſing, 
and the ſick perſon can get no ſleep; then we muſt, unleſs the patient 
grows remarkably weak, and the pulſe ſinks, take away more blood; 
and if the head ſeems much loaded, it will anſwer beſt to take it from 
the feet; the antimonial is to be continued, but not in ſuch doſes as 


to operate with violence, either upwards or downwards; and if the 
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Ty belly i is not opened by the uſe of this is a glyſter ought __y 
to be thrown up toward evening. 


If the diſtreſs does not ſubſide before the end of the fourth or gli 
day, in conſequence of this ſcheme of management, but on the con- 
trary the ſymptoms increaſe in violence, we may look on the fever as 
eſtabliſhed, and may prognoſticate that it will continue for ſome days 
longer; the number of which will vary according to different circum- 
ſtances: it is but ſeldom, however, that theſe can be ſo well under- 
ſtood, even by the moſt experienced practitioners, as to enable them 
to foretell with certainty either the event or duration of the diſeaſe: 
the prognoſtic therefore muſt always be doubtful; for though matters 
ſhould be in ſuch a ſituation that one cannot ſay there are any ſigns 
which denote immediate danger, yet, while a fever is in being, we 
muſt conſtantly guard againſt pronouncingghe patient ſafe, becauſe it 
often happens, that the ſtate of the diſeaſe ſhall change ſuddenly, 


and acceſſory ſymptoms, the moſt alarming and fatal, ariſe when they 
are leaſt of all expected. 


Simple continued fevers ſeldom run beyond the 14th day, and 
during this time we muſt endeavour to keep things in a moderate 
way, ſupporting the patient by ſheathing or ſubacid drinks, with 
fuch thin diet as the ſtomach can bear and reliſh; and as to medicine, 
a ſaline julep *, with a fmall proportion of emetic tartar, will gene- 
rally be found to keep the bowels free, and diſpoſe the cutaneous 
mou for giving way to the ſweats, when the time comes for their. 


* Such as the following: 


R. Succ. limon, recent. unciam, paulatim adjice ſal. abſinth. q. . ad perfectam fatto. 


rationem, dein affunde aq. menthæ vulg. ſimpl. uncias ſeptem, et adde, 
Sacchari puriſſ. drachmas duas, 
Tartari emetici granum. | 
Sumat cochlearia duo, tertia quaque hora. 


In Ireland, our uſual mode of preſcribing is, to, order juleps and mixtures of ſix or- 
eight ounces, with directions to take a certain number of ſpoonfuls; and not ſeparate. 


draughts, wich boluſſes and n for every doſe, as is the cuſtom in England. 


being 
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being thrown off. If the head becomes much affected, and the pain 
there is very diſtreſſing, bliſtering Between the ſhoulders, or at the 
nape of the neck, and bathing or fomenting the feet will bid fair to | 
procure eaſe, and diſpoſe the patient to reſt. d 6 

Should it appear that the ſtomach and inteſtines have been loaded 
with acid ſaburra, it will be of advantage to mix a drachm or two of 
| magneſia alba, or of ſome of the teſtacea, with the ſaline julep, 
otherwiſe no great good can be derived from the uſe of theſe earthy 
ſubſtances. Toward the cloſe of the fever, if the pulſe begins to flag, 
and there appears to be a neceſſity for ſomewhat to rouze Nature, it 
will be proper to give wine-whey, wine and water, or ſometimes 
pure wine, inſtead of the drinks uſed in the beginning of the fever; 
and in this ſituation we may add ſome of the volatile alcaline ſpirits 
to the julep, or mix with it the confectio cardiaca in a proper 
quantity T- : 

We may expect a favourable termination when we ſee the urine 
let fall a copious ſediment, while the pores of the ſkin give way to a 
plentiful and general ſweat, and the pulſe becomes full, ſoft, equable, 
and leſs frequent, and at the ſame time the patients ſenſes return 
after having ſlept: 


Though all the ſymptoms may abate greatly, yet we are not to- 
look on things as perfectly ſecure until the pulſe comes down from 
the frequency it had during the fever, to below even the healthy 
ſtandard; for it is ſeldom that the critical diſcharges are found ſuffi- 
cient to carry off the fever all at once, but the force of the diſeaſe 
is firſt broken by an imperfect ſolution, commonly on the I 1th day, 
and from that to the 14th it ſubſides gradually; the pulſe falling 
four or five ſtrokes i in the day, till it gets even below the natural rate. 


+ From ſixty to a hundred drops of the ſpiritus volatilis aromaticus; and from one 
to two drachms of the confection, will be proper proportions, in an eight-ounce 


mixture. 3 
| Aﬀter 
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After the diſeaſe is fairly over, it is uſual, and indeed neceſſary, to 
give a doſe or two of ſome gentle cathartic, before the patient returns 
to his common courſe of life. 


When a continued fever runs beyond fourteen days, it can ſeldom | 
be compriſed under the diſtinction of a ſimple fever, as the ſymp- 
toms in ſuch caſes will generally be more alarming and ſevere than 
thoſe which allow us to give it this denomination. _ 


CHAP. m. 


Deſcription and Method of 7 reatment of the contmued inflammatory 
Her ever. 


H E inflammatory fever invader ſuddenly, with extreme cold- 

neſs and ſhivering; and the circumſtances which may ſerve 

to aſſure us of its true nature are, an hardneſs, ſtrength, and fulneſs 
of the pulſe, more than what 1s to be met with im any other ſpecies 
of fever, an exceſſive degree of heat, and of that particular kind, 
which, though it affects the touch very ſenſibly at firſt, yet ſeems 
to grow leſs violent the longer we hold our hand on the ſkin of the 
ſick perſon; exceſſive thirſt, with great dryneſs of the tongue and 
inſide of the mouth ; total loſs of appetite, together with that of the 
ſenſes of taſting and ſmelling; ſevere pain in the head, and for the 
moſt part in the ſmall of the back; at the ſame time, fluſhing 'and | 
fulneſs of the whole countenance, with redneſs of the eyes, and 
impatience of bearing the light; breathing quick and laborious, - 
often attended with a dry cough ; frequent ſtarting when the patients 
try to get ſleep, which they ſeldom do, or if they be quiet and ſeem 
to ſleep, it brings no refreſhment; this reſtleſſneſs and toſſing 
ſoon give riſe to a delirium, which, as the fever advances, becomes 


generally ſo violent, that it is with great difficulty the patient can be 
© kept 
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kept in bed; the ſkin, in general, is dry, the urine high- coloured, 
ſharp, and in ſmall quantities, with little or no diſcharge by ſtool. 


Theſe ſymptoms and appearances ſhew, that in the true inflam- 


matory fever there is a high degree of irritation in the vaſeular ſyſ- 
tem, great force exerted by the heart from the center, and great 
oppoſition made by the ſpaſmodic conſtriction from the circumference. 
Hence the obvious indications of cure muſt be to remove this irri- 
tation, bring down the force of the heart, and take off the ſpaſmodic 


conſtriction, ſo that the veſſels at the circumference. being opened, 


the circulation may again become equable and free. 


It will be 1 in vain to direct our firſt attempts toward the correction 
or removal of thoſe morbific matters, which are preſumed to keep up 
the irritation, and which, being intimately blended with the fluids, 
are not to be ſeparated or thrown-off but by ſome proceſs of Nature, 
which Art has not yet been able to imitate; but as to leſſening the 
force of the heart, and taking off the ſpaſmodic conſtriction, we are 
ſometimes able to accompliſh theſe ends, and thus ſtop the progreſs 
of the fever before it has time to do any material i iure to the craſis 


of the blood or texture of the ſolids: 


Therefore, if called in at the beginning, we maſt in the firſt place 
endeavour to prevent the enſuing diſtreſs by large and repeated: 
bleedings: 


We muſt eſtimate the —— of blood to be taken away from the: 


degrees of ſtrength and violence of the ſymptoms ;. but ſometimes it 


happens that the veſſels are opprefled by the ſuperabundant load of 


fluid, and there is ſuch a plenitude, that it overcomes their power; 
whence ariſes a falſe appearance of weakneſs, and unleſs the equili- 


brium be ſoon reſtored * bleeding, there will be great danger of a 
mortal ſtagnation. 


Bleeding at the beginning of an inflammatory fever can never be 


by 


diſpenſed with, for, if then negleQed, it is not to be compenſated 
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by any 4 that can 15 done in the ſubſequent ſtages of the dif rate | 
It is pointed out by Nature as an evacuation the beſt adapted to check 
the impetuous motion of the blood, and relieve the tenſion of the 
| fibres; ; for we often ſee. this ſpecies of fever terminate by a ſponta- 
neous hæmorrhage, more eſpecially in caſes where bleeding has been 
neglected, or not ſufficiently inſiſted on in the beginning, which 
is the proper time; for, when the feyer is advanced beyond the 
fourth or fifth day, bleeding in general 18 deemed improper, ſince 
it might then Interrupt the concoction and ſeparation of the mor- 
bific matter, which, when the criſis takes place, is beſt carried off 
by ſweat, urine, or ſtool, and not by a diſcharge of blood: there 

are caſes, however, which will require a repetition of bleeding 3 in 
the more advanced ſtages of the diſeaſe, and thoſe are in full and 
ſtrong habits, where the lungs are threatened with inflammation, 
which we may infer from the oppreſſion and great difficulty of 
breathing; or in caſes where the brain is in danger of being ſur- 
charged with a load of blood, which will appear from the ſevere 
pain of the head, with high delirium, ſucceeded by a coma, In 
theſe circumſtances, bleeding at any time of the diſcaſe will be 
proper, and may poſhbly relieve the patient. 


With reſpect to a repetition of the bleedings, the felon * * 
year, the habit of body, the manner of living, the difference of ſex, 
the age of the Patient, the bulk and weight of the body, are all 
to be conſidered. Thus we find, that in ſpring, and in winter, 

and in northern climates, people bear bleeding better than they do 
in ſummer and autumn, or the hot countries. Firm muſcular ſub- 
jects, and perſons inured to labour, bear and require bleeding better 
than thoſe of oppoſite habits. Children and aged people do not | 
bear bleeding well, nor do women in general. 


; 


The ancients, in theſe caſes, uſed to bleed ad deliquium, but mo- 
dern practitioners do not puſh. this remedy quite ſo far; the firſt 
blecding ought nevertheleſs to be as large as the circumſtances juſt 


ROW 
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now ESI will reaſonably allow, and if the . is found, in 
ſix or eight hours, to be little or not at all ſoftened, and the febrile 
ſymptoms do not abate, it muſt be repeated a fecond time, though 


not to the ſame quantity; or even a third time, 8 the e 
continue to be urgent. | 


-_— 


A proper evacuation being made by bleeding, we are, in the next 
place, to try what can be done by antimonials in ſmall doſes, given 
as before directed. If it be known from inquiry, or from particular 
ſymptoms, that the firſt paſſages are loaded, whether by acrid and 
indigeſtible remains of food, or by an accumulation of bile, it will 
be proper to puſh the operation of theſe ſo far as to excite diſcharges 
both upwards and downwards; but if no ſuch fulneſs or load of ſaburra 
be preſent, we may content ourſelves with bringing on the {lighteſt 
degrees of vomiting and nauſea, and rather encourage perſpiration, 
by drinking freely of watery liquids moderately warmed ; and at 


proper intervals, foment the legs and thighs with Hangels wrung 
out of warm water. 


If the means above propoſed have the vithed-for eife, 3 in itn 
the violence of the ſymptoms, we are to hope for a favourable iſſue; 
the ſmall doſes of emetic tartar are nevertheleſs to be perſiſted in; 
and if they ſhould not keep the belly ſufficiently looſe, they are to 
be aided by cream of tartar whey, decoction of n 
doſes of ſal. polychreſtum. 


When it is found impracticable to interrupt the progreſs of the 
fever, or when we are called in too late to make the attempt, we 
muſt endeavour to moderate or aſſiſt the efforts of nature, according 
as they may appear too powerful or too weak, and wait in expecta- 
tion of a favourable crifis, which, in the higher degrees of inflam- 
matory fever, generally happens on the 7th or gth day: ſometimes 
the ſymptoms are ſo extremely violent, that the patient either ſhall 


be carried off, or the fever will terminate by a Reste feat on the 
4th or 5th 280 * 
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While we are waiting for this criſis, we muſt direct ſuch drinks 
and medicines as ſhall be cooling, diluent, and aperient, and tend 
to eorrect any thing aerid, which might keep up the irritation in the 
_ vaſcular ſyſtem; and in ordering theſe, we mould always contrive 
to make both the drink and the medicines as agreeable to the taſte of 
the patient as the nature of the caſe will allo F. 


The liquors moſt approved of are barley- water, two-milk whey, 
weak wine whey mixed with Seltzer water, light infuſion of the roots 
of gramen caninum, lemonade; currant jelly diſſolved in water, makes 
a moſt agreeable drink, ſo does infuſion of wood ſorrel, or water poured 


on ſliced apples; but when the patients tire of one Had. we muſt 
indulge them, and change to another. 


With reſpect to any thing more ſolid, it is very ſeldom that. the 
patients have the leaſt defire; when they have, the lighter kinds of 
panada, water-gruel, or barley-gruel, or a roaſted apple, are the 
only things that can be given with A but they : are never to. 
be forced on the patient. | 
The room in which the fick perſon lies ſhould be dark and cool, 
the air ſhould be moiſtened by ſprinkling water and vinegar, and 
ought to be allowed a free circulation; but eare ſhould be taken 
that no ſtream of it come directly upon the patient. The common 
cuſtom of keeping the room hot, and heaping on bed- clothes, was 
intended to promote ſweating, but every thing that increaſes the 
heat hinders the diaphoreſis; for this reaſon there ſhould be no 
more clothes than uſual, and the curtains ſhould not be drawn, 
unleſs the patients incline to ſleep; neither are they in theſe inflam- 
matory fevers to be kept conſtantly in bed, for this exhauſts the 


ſtrength, renders them more reſtleſs, and increaſes the headach and 
delirium. | 


While the ſymptoms run high, the medicines are to conſiſt chiefly of 
palatable ſaline juleps, to which it will be proper to add a ſmall pro- 
portion either of emetic tartar, or antimonial wine. It is not unuſual 


ta 


to mix ſome of the teſtacea with the ut e as theſe abſorbents are 
ſuppoſed to be uſeful in correcting acrimony, and promoting the 
diaphoreſis; it has alſo been recommended to give nitre in ſmall 
quantities along with the abſorbent earths, and to keep the patients 
on that courſe during the violence of the fever; but if we are to 
expect any thing from nitre, we muſt give it in pretty large doſes, 
as mentioned formerly. 


Camphor has been much cried up in inkammatory fevers; but 
without ſufficient reaſon; for if given in ſmall doſes it produces no 

effect, and if given to the quantity of a ſcruple or more, it uſually 

occaſions a particular kind of intoxication. | 

The ſeneka, or rattle- ſnake root, was alſo much in eſteem white 
the theory prevailed which ſuppoſed an Nt peo fever to ariſe 
from lentor. 

It is too common a practice, that when the patient has been 
blooded two or three times, the pulſe nevertheleſs continuing hard 
and full, and a delirium ſupervening, to apply bliſters; but theſe 
never fail to increaſe all the ſymptoms that depend on * 
of the nervous ſyſtem; and if unluckily there ſhall be a load of hot 
ſtimulating drugs thrown in at the ſame time, the patient will have 
very little chance of eſcaping. Great care ſhould be taken not to 
apply bliſters too ſoon, while the fibres are tenſe and rigid, the heat 
very great, the ſkin dry, and the pulſe full, ſtrong and quick; ; but when 
the pulſe becomes ſoft, either in conſequence of evacuations, or in 
the courſe of the fever, bliftering 18 often found of great ſervice, 
eſpecially when there comes on a ſtupor and lethargic diſpoſition, 
toward the ſtationary period. 


The common practice is to bliſter firſt between the PWR ain then 2 
the legs, and in many caſes the head, when there is an appearance 
of the brain's being much opprefled. Bathing or ſtuping the legs 
and thighs, aſſifts the operation of bliſters in relieving the head, 
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and therefore ought not to be omitted; neither muſt we allo w 
coſtiveneſs to continue, but the belly muſt be kept open from time 
to time by clyſters, more eſpecially if bleeding has been neglected. 


316 


In theſe fevers there is generally an exacerbation in the evenings, 
but when they arrive at their height, and the criſis is near at hand, 
every power ſeems to be exerted to ſhake off the offenſive matters 
and the ſymptoms all grow more violent and diſtreſſing, 

The firſt appearance of a favourable termination is generally 
obſerved in the urine, by its letting fall a whitiſh ſediment, the 
ſkin and tongue grow moiſt, and ſoon after a plentiful ſweat breaks 
forth : if this happens on a critical day, and the patient falls into a 
found ſleep, and awakes with ſenſible refreſhment, while at the 
fame time the head clears up, the thirſt ceaſes to be diſtreſſing, and 
the cruſts which covered the tongue caſt off, we may then aſſure 
ourſelves that things will end well, though it may take ſome days. 
before the febrile ſymptoms altogether ſublide, and the pulſe comes 
to be ſlower than the natural rate, which is the circumſtance that 
gives perfect ſecurity, and authorizes us to pronounce the tever to 
be entirely over. 

While nature is thus throwing off the diſeaſe, it will, for the moſt 
part, be of uſe to aſſiſt her efforts by ſomewhat of the cordial kind, 
of which nothing that the apothecary can furniſh is of equal effi- 
cacy with wine; therefore, wine whey of different degrees of 
ſtrength, or wine diluted, or alone, muſt be given according to the 
exigencies of the caſe : but as it will be expected that ſomewhat be 
ordered in the way of medicine, we may direct a mixture with the 
confectio cardiaca, or add ſome of the volatile aromatic ſpirit to the 
aline juleps. 

But though in ſpite of all that has 1 a either in the 
beginning or during the progreſs of the fever, it ſhould ſtill go 
on without any appearance of a favourable criſis, | yet we are 

not 
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not to abandon the caſe; becauſe there are inſtances where a fever 
has baffled every thing that could be thought of, and the patient, 
when ſeemingly in the agonies of death, has been relieved by an 
unexpected effort of nature; thefefore, according to Dr. Lang- 


riſh's rule, we are never to leave our patients for dead before OF 
actually are ſo. 


In the latter end of theſe inflammatory fevers, when the caſe grows 
deſperate, it is uſual to go on, applying bliſters, and giving different 
compoſitions of confectio cardiaca, volatile alcaline ſalts, camphor, and 
muſk, which laſt, mixed with the infuſion of valerian, is reckoned a 
powerful antiſpaſmodic, and 1s ſometimes of uſe in allaying the ſub- 
ſultus tendinum, and other convulſive motions that ariſe at theſe times, 
It has been a practice alfo with ſome, to make an attempt on the 
bowels, and there are inſtances where purging has appeared to ſave 
the patient; but the notion of diſturbing nature in her efforts to- 
throw off the morbific matter, generally prevents the cautious phy- 
ſician from giving cathartics at theſe times. 

When the ſkin continues dry, and the fever has got to the dan- 
gerous ſtage, it may be of ule to try the warm bath; as there are 
| Inſtances where this has brought on a favourable criſis; ; but the want 

of a proper bathing veſſel, and the great difficulty of taking up 
grown perſons in the height of a fever, are the reaſons why practi- 
tioners ſo ſeldom think of trying this way of relief; but a vapour- 

bath, which will anſwer full as well, or perhaps nn 117 be 
| applicd when the patient lies in bed “. 


Such is the general ſcheme of treatment of a continued inflam- 
matory fever, when in the higheſt degree; when the ſymptoms are 
leſs urgent, the bleedings, which are chiefly depended on for break- 
ing the force of the fever, are to be made proportionally paring. 


* A little pamphlet publiſhed by Dr. Denham,. ſhews how a vapour-bath may be 
very eaſily applied without raiſing the patient. 
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1 7A SN CHAP. Iv. 
Deſcription 4 Metbol of Treatment of the Sloxs or  Nerwous Fever, 


NE RVOU S or Slow Rowe are frequently epidemic, after 


warm and moiſt weather, and prevail moſt in low damp ſitua- 
tions: people who drink freely of wine are obſerved to be leaſt 
ſubject to this ſpecies, which was not known to the authors who 
wrote before the preſent century. 


The nervous fever never attacks ſo ſuddenly as the inflammatory: 
the patient at firſt grows liſtleſs, and feels light chills and ſhiverings, 
with uncertain fluſhes of heat and wearineſs, ſuch as enſues after 
ſevere exerciſe. The complaints are always attended with a linking 

and dejection of ſpirits, and more or leſs of pain and giddineſs in 
the head; a nauſea and diſreliſh for every thing ſoon follow, but 
without any diſtreſſing thirſt. This nauſea is ſometimes increaſed 
ſo far as to bring on retchings, which bring up nothing except 
inſipid phlegm. Toward night the complaints increaſe, the head 
grows more heavy, and the pulſe becomes quick, with an oppreſſive 
breathing, and frequent ſighing. 


In this condition the patient often continues for five or ſix days, 
and the pulſe, during this ſtage of the diſeaſe, is quick, weak, and 
unequal, ſometimes fluttering, then again ſlow and intermitting: 
the heats and chills are as uncertain as the pulſe, ſometimes a ſud- 
den glow and florid colour in the cheeks, while the tip of the noſe 
and the ears ſhall be cold, and the forehead perhaps in a dewy 
ſweat. The urine is commonly pale, often limpid, and ſometimes 
of the appearance of whey or vapid ſmall beer, with a looſe kind 

of matter like fine bran ſcattered up and down, but not n to 
the bottom of the glaſs. 


0 


J 


The tongue at the beginning is ſeldom dry or diſcoloured, 
but ſometimes covered over with a thin whitiſh mucus; after the 
fever is formed and has continued for ſome days, the tongue will grow 
dry, red, and chapped ; and however dry the tongue and lips ſeem. 
to be; the patients have not ſenſibility enough. to complain of thirſt. 


By the time the patients have been confined in- bed ſeven or eight. 
days, the pain and heavineſs of the head become much more diſtreſſing 
and ſevere, and they are tormented with a noife and buzzing of the 
ears, which are the prelude to a delirium. The delirium however 
is ſeldom violent, or of the outrageous ſort, but rather a continual 
muttering to themſelves, and faultering in the ſpeech, which, as the 
fever advances, comes to be ſo altered that it is no eaſy matter to 
underſtand what they ſay, and in lome caſes they loſe the power of. 
pronouncing altogether. 


Toward the twelfth day it is frequent to ſee profuſe ſweats break 
forth all at once, without bringing any relief; but, on the contrary, 
weakening ſtill more and more; and oftentimes, about the ſame 
period, looſe watery ſtools, which ſink the ſtrength apace. It is 
obſerved, that when the nervous fever proves fatal, it generally 
carries off the patients by the time they have been confined fourteen 
days. in their beds; if they can be ſupported to. the twentieth, or. 
thereabouts, they commonly eſcape. 


But we may look for a fatal termination when we obſerve about 
this time the ſtrength to ſink, and the patients to faint when they 
are raiſed up in the bed, the extremities-grow cold, the nails become 
pale or livid, and the pulſe ſo quick, that it may be ſaid to tremble 
and flutter rather than to beat. Soon after theſe appearances, we 
ſkall find them, from being exceedingly ſuſceptible of impreſſions, 
fearful and ſtarting at the leaſt noiſe, become quite inſehſible and ſtupid, 
ſo as to be ſcarcely rouſed by the loudeſt voice, or affected with the. 
ſtrongeſt light. — 
The 
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The delirium now ends in a conſtant doſing; the ſtools, urine, 
and tears ſteal off involuntarily ; ; a general convulſion enſues, and 
ſoon. cloſes the ſcene. 


In theſe fevers, large crops of eruptions, of chat kind termed 
Miliary, frequently ſtrike out on the neck, back and breaſt, in 
conſequence of the profuſe ſweats ; but theſe are not to be looked 
on as favourable, for they are very ſeldom critical, or ſuch as bring 
relief and ſhorten the fever. In general, there is ſeldom any thing 
either in the way of eruption or diſcharge, that is completely criti- 
cal in the nervous fever; for when the patients recover, they ſeem 
to ſleep off the diſeaſe, and the fever ſubſides gradually and i * 
ceptibly, without critical ſweat or change in the urine. 


In ſome inſtances, theſe fevers run to a prodigious length, ſo far 
as fix weeks; but when they do, they for the moſt part leave a 
degree of fooliſhneſs or idiotiſm after them, which does not wear off 
entirely for ſome months, until the ſtrength is perfectly reſtored. 

From the deſcription that has been given, it will be eaſy to know 
the truly nervous fever, which, we ſee, conſiſts more in a diſorder of 
the nervous ſyſtem, than, like the iuflammatory, in an intenſeneſs 
of motion in the vaſcular ſyſtem. | 


In the milder varieties of nervous fever which ariſe from different 
kinds of ſaburra, we are ſometimes able to prevent the dangerous 
ſymptoms, by an early exhibition of gentle emetics, and ſmall doſes 
of rhubarb ; but when the diſeaſe is a conſequence of profuſe evacu- 
ations, or of exceſſes which injure the tone of the living ſolids, we 
Mall find ourſelves diſappointed in our attempts to ſtop the progreſs 
of the fever, which, when once fairly formed, will generally run 
its courſe in ſpite of all that can be done to interrupt it : the general 
ſcheme therefore muſt be, to ſupport the patient, and obviate ſuch 
particular ſymptoms as may chance to create remarkable diſtreſs or 
danger. 


When 
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When nervous fevers are epidemic, they ſometimes commence 
with ſymptoms in ſome degree like the inflammatory; and when we 
meet with ſuch caſes, and find the patient can ſpare blood, we may 
take away a few ounces ; but in general we may lay it down as a 
rule, never to repeat it, for no diſeaſe bears bleeding worſe than the 
nervous fever: when there appears to be a great flow of blood to the 
head, we may then indeed order leeches to the temples, or apply 
cupping-glaſſes with ſcarification to the back part of the head. 

At the beginning of the attack, there is ſometimes ſuch an oppreſ- 

ſion and difficulty of breathing, that the diſeaſe may be miſtaken for 
an inflammation of the lungs, which error will have fatal conſe- 
quences, if we imprudently attempt to relieve the patient by a 
large bleeding; but in the peripneumony, the breath is hot, accom- 
panied with a cough and different degrees of pain, whereas in the 
nervous difficulty of breathing, there is no cough nor heat, the 
pulſe 1 is ſmall and contracted, and the extremities cold. 


At the commencement there is a neceſſity for gentle emetics, 
which theſe fevers bear well and require, to pump up the viſcid 
ſaburra: ſmall doſes of ipecacuanha will be more proper than 
emetic tartar, which might perhaps ruffle too much, and add to the 
| diſorder of the nervous ſyſtem. 


The inteftinal canal ought likewiſe to be cleared; and therefore, 
if the emetic does not produce a number of ſtools ſufficient to carry 
off the load, let a mild doſe of rhubarb be given next day. This 
may poſſibly prevent the breaking out of aphthæ, pe frequently 
occur in the courſe of this diſeaſe. 


As theſe fevers run out to ſuch a length, there is a neceſſity for 
ſapporting the ſtrength of the patients by diet; therefore, although 
they ſeldom complain of thirſt, and have no defire to eat, yet care ſhould 
be taken to make them drink frequently, though not in ſuch quantities 
as in the inflammatory fever; wine 18 allowable, and is obſerved to 

Tt be 
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be of great uſe 3 in keepinl up the irength ; good old found ladht | is 
the beſt, and may be made into whey, or diluted with water, 'accord- 
ing to the ſtate of the pulſe and other circumſtances, | which may 
require the drinks to be either ſtronger or weaker; thin chicken 
broth, or beef tea, or panada and light jellies may be allowed. 

When we find the pulſe grow ſoft and full upon the uſe of wine, 


it r may be indulged to a conſiderable quantity: : it has been known to 


allay the delirium and procure ſleep in theſe fevers, and has been 
taken with ſucceſs to the quantity of ſome quarts in the courſe of 
twenty-four | hours; the indications for giving it with ſuch freedom are, 
when we find the pull ſoft and low, and the patients in a comatoſe 
delirium. SY IE BONO: 
It is not uncommon in theſe caſes, for the patients to long exceed- 
ingly for cold water, and when they do ſo, they may be indulged, 
as it is only in caſes of topical inflammation that danger may enſue 
from cold drinks. i 


The principal relief in the nervous fever is to be expected from 


bliſters, and they ought to be applied early; if applied even before 


the diſeaſe is fo far advanced as to confine the patient in bed, fo 
much the better; for, if we wait till the nervous ſyſtem comes to be 
greatly diſturbed, and till the ſenſes of hearing, feeling, and ſeeing 

grow more acute than natural, then bliſtering adds to the ſtimulus, 
and increaſes the diſtreſs; therefore, if bliſters be not applied in the 
beginning, they ſhould be delayed till ſome degrees of inſenſibility 
come on. They ought firſt to be applied to the legs, and ſhould not 
be allowed to lie on longer than is neceſſary to produce their effect, 
and when cut, the cuticle ſhould not be peeled off, nor acrid plaiſters 
applied. When ſtupor and drowſineſs demand the uſe of bliſters, let 
them be laid to the head. Theſe ſymptoms will ſometimes be relieved 
by ſinapiſms; but if theſe applications are obſerved to be too ſharp 
and nns, and the patient frequently pulls up his feet, they 


ought 
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ought to be . and poultices of bread and milk laid on inſtead 
of them. 


* * 


If a remiſſion ſhall appear after the fever has continued for a 
week or longer, the bark will be found to be of great ſervice, and 


che beſt way to give it will be, infuſed in claret, either alone or with 
an equal quantity of water. The bark will be of uſe in preventing 


the tendency to mortification, which is often obſervable towards 
the cloſe of theſe fevers, in the places where bliſters have been 


applied, or in the parts which ſuffer by preſſure from lying ſo long 


in bed. The bark alſo ſtops the colliquative ſweats: when it does . 
not ſit well on the ſtomach, it may be given in clyſters. | 


If convulſions ſupervene, muſk is the medicine chiefly to be 
depended on: it ſhould be given from ten grains to a ſcruple in 
each doſe, if we expect it to do ſervice, and the beſt vehicle will be 
infuſion of valerian; ſaffron, once eſteemed ſo great a cordial, is 
found to have no ſenſible virtue of this ſort, as it may (if we. 


believe late experiments) be given to the quantity of two, drachms, 


without producin g any change with reſpe& to the pulſe. 


The diarrhoea, which frequently occurs, and generally waſtes FR 
patient, ought, if poſſible, to be checked; this, however, is what 
we are ſeldom able to accompliſh. The decoctum album, with 
a proper quantity of red port wine, will be a proper drink in theſe 
circumſtances, and we may try what can be done by the ule of a 
mixture with the pul. e bolo comp. in cinnamon water, 


When aphthæ appear, they are often accompanied with ulcerations 
in the throat; in order to cleanſe theſe, and make the ſwallowing 
eaſier, we muſt direct a gargle of decoction of figs, with mel roſaceum, 
and a little tincture of myrrh. If the ſwallowing be nearly 


obſtructed by the load of viſcid phlegm, we muſt attempt to gain | 


relief by gentle emetics of ipecacuanha; or it theſe do not outs 


ſufficiently, {mall doſes of the emetic tartar, 
| 4 C N AR 
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o 
bete hun. and Method of T reatment, of. the Putrid Continual F ever. 


H E fourth ſpecies of continues fever bath its denomination 
from the depraved ſlate of the fluids, which are either cor- 


rupted previous to the diſeaſe, or quickly paſs on to the putreſcent 
ſtate. 


This ſpecies, before Dr. 8 time, was. ———— with 
the nervous; but though both nervous and inflammatory fevers, 
toward the cloſe, often ſhew that by that time the eraſis of the blood 
is deſtroyed, yet we are not to confound them with this, wherein, | 


from the very beginning, there is ſome peculiar acrimony, which 
diffolves the bond of union among the inſenſible particles, and allows 


them to run into combinations oppoſite to the mild, ſmooth, and 
emollient nature of blood in the healthy ſtate. The blood, when 


thus diffolved, often tranſudes, and runs off by actual hzmorchage, 
or mixes with the lymphatic juices and mucous ſecretions. | 


The morbific matter which gives riſe to putrid fevers, appears. in 
ſome caſes to be generated gradually within the body, and is deemed 
the conſequence of feeding on ill-cured animal food, without a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of ſound vegetables to correct the putreſcent tendency. 


At other times, putrid fevers are caught by infection, and are 
cauſed by thoſe ſubtile matters termed Miaſmata, which take their 


riſe in different ways, and are capable of being conveyed to e 
places. 


It was obſerved on a former occaſion, that we muſt confeſs our 
ignorance of the intimate qualities of the various kinds of ſubtile 
matter which produce the different ſpecies of fevers, as well as ſome 
other diſeaſes; neither can we explain the manner in which theſe 

miaſmata 
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miaſnats: change the healthy ſtate of the blood, r nor give any more 
ſatisfactory account, than by likeniag them to ferments, which excite 
different degrees and kinds of inteſtine motion, among the inſenſtble 
particles. of the. fluids with. which they happen to be mixed . Ges 

The diſtinguiſhingſymptoms of a. Putrid Fever are, degrees-of 
weakneſs, oppreſſion and nauſea; more remarkable either from the 
firſt attack, or very ſoon enſuing, than what we meet with in any 
other ſpecies; and this extreme and ſudden proftration of ſtrength is, 
for the moſt part, accompanied with a8 remarkable a deſpondeney, 
or dejecion of mind; or, which is ſtill more alarming, with an 
uncommon degree of inſenſibility and want of apprehenſion. 

Though putrid fevers ſometimes come on gradually, with com- 
plaints of languor, loſs of appetite, nauſea, and a dull pain in the 
head; yet they are always more violent and fudden in their attack 
than nervous fevers, though ſeldom ſo much ſo as thoſe of the 
inflammatory ſpecies. 1 

When the fever abſolutely begins, it ae * n FIR | 
ſhivering, accompanied with nauſea and vomiting, vertigo or gid- 
dineſs, and confuſion in the head. This fenſation of exceſſive cold, 
as was formerly explained, is foon changed into exceſſive heat ; but 
the heat at firſt is not ſo great as in the inflammatory fever, though 


it increaſes daily, and gives the ſenſation of ſmarting to the fingers of 
thoſe who feel the ſkin of the ſick perſon, 


In many caſes, putrid fevers begin with falſe appearances of i in- 
flammation, the pulſe being full and firong ; but it ſoon changes, 
eſpecially after bleeding, and ſometimes ſinks ſo, that we are never 
able afterwards to get it raiſed; hence, in all fevers, where, we 
find the ſtrength. fail remarkably from the firſt onſet, and obſerve 
the patient ſcarce able to ſupport himſelf, we are. to be very cau- 
tious about the quantity of blood to be taken away, for this extraor- 


dinary weakneſs is a ſure ſign of a putreſcent diatheſis. 
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- "Beſide the e giddined 460 confuſion of the head, chere is often; 2 
fevere pain” in one or both eyebrows, and at the bottom of the 
ſocket; the eyes at the ſame time appearing full, heavy, and, as it 
were, inflamed; which redneſs, however, is more owing to the 
lymph's being tinctured, from a diſſolution of the blood, than from an 
inflammatory diſtenſion of the veſſels; at other times, the eyes have 


a yellowiſh caſt, owing to the fame diſſolution, and not, as in a Jaun- 
dice, to the reſorption of bile. 


The tongue, though only whitiſh and Te at the dee 
grows daily more dark coloured and dry, until at length it becomes 
almoſt quite black; and this blackiſh tinge does not diſappear entirely 
for ſome days, even when the fever terminates by a favourable 
criſis. | The thirſt at firſt is but moderate, but increaſes daily as the 
fever advances; no kind of drink pleaſes, but all ſeem either bitter 8 
or maukih. When the caſe grows very bad, the patient loſes the 
ſenſe of thirſt, notwithſtanding the tongue, together with the lips 
and ane are at this time ee vp and 9 245 with "Ok 

"The paſs and eli ſickneſs never ables! and þ it is + rofl 
for the patients to fetch deep heavy iche olten, and ſeem, as It Mere, 4 
to pant for breath. 


The ſtate of the . is various, , eſpecially i in Fog 6k the fever 
ariſes from infection, for the morbific matter will produce 4 conſi- 
derable diverſity with reſpect to diſorder i in the vaſcular ſyſtem, . 


according as it happens to take place i in ſtrong athletic habits, full of 
blood, and in weak exhauſted ſubjects with poor watery fluids, 


The urine is equally various with the pulſe, depending or on diverſity, 
of constitution likewiſe. In caſes where the putreſcent diatheſis 1s, 
very prevalent, the urine is crude, and often very ae in its 
ſmell,” ener n „ 003 6344, e enen nee 1 
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When the fever ſets ont with ſymptoms of inflammation, the belly 
is bound at the commencement of the diſeaſe; but where the diſſo- 

lution of the blood is great from the firſt, it is uſual to ſee a looſe- 
neſs ſoon come on, and the Rools prove extremely fœetid. 


© ».# wt 


Toward the cloſe; ſometimes much earlier, in many EPS af fpuncid 
fever, the ſkin ſtrikes out in reddiſn, purple, or livid. ſpots of diffe- 
rent magnitudes, which ſeldom or ever bring any relief from the 
oppreſſion, ſickneſs, and other diſtreſſing ſymptoms. The nearer 
they approach to a livid or blackiſh colour, the more alarming their 


appearance, while, on the contrary, when ex continue of a brighter 
Tels the more. favourable the- prognoſtic. 17 


Mihary eruptions alſo frequently appear toward the twelfth. or 
fourteenth day, and ſucceed the profuſe ſweats, which are not uncom- 
mon about this period of the fever. Theſe are ſeldom of a more 
falutary nature than the petechiæ. 


Aphthe appear on the tongue and inſide of the mouth; and ſoon 
after they ſhew themſelves, there is generally more or leſs of a putrid 
ulceration 3 in the fauces, preying upon the tonſils, which ſometimes 


comes to be ſo ſevere as to hinder nes and thus haſten the: 
fate of the patient. 128 


8 177 - 
i 


Though theſe eruptions hitherto mentioned can never he coubdered 
as benign, yet it is obſerved, that when ſcabs appear about the 
noſe, lips, and corners of the mouth, it is a favourable ſign, and 

. affords hopes of the patient” 8 recovery. 


The pain, heavineſs, and confuſion + the head, which a are among 
the firſt ſymptoms, are ſoon followed by delirium, different 1 in degreei in 
different ſubjects, f in ſome, accompanied with toſſing and reſlleſſnefs, 
in others, with a doſing and lethargic diſpoſition ; \ and i it is obſervable, 
hat in theſe caſes, where the patients are in this comatoſe ſtate, the 
= pulle 3 is ſometimes not quicker, weaker, nor more irregular than 1 in 
the time of perfect health. | 
The 
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The time of durition f pütrid fevers is very different; in the 


work kind, the perſons ſeized frequently die within the compaſs of 
the firſt week, but more commonly they hold out to the end of che 


ſecond; when they get over three weeks, the patients uſually reco- 


ver, and there are inſtances of putrid fevers running ſo far as fix 
weeks; theſe, however, muſt have been ſuch as have not been 
attended wich a putrceſcent tate of the fluids from the firſt attack. 

We may entertain hopes of a favourable iſſue, when the pulſe 
grows ſtronger, and more equable; when the ſenſes begin to clear 


up, and warm ſweats in moderate quantity break out, and the 
patient lies under them without toſſing or raving, the urine at the 


ſame time ſhewing marks of concoction by TRE; a whitiſh 
ſediment. - 


But if the pulſe 2 bg and grows -more as and intermittent 
withal, the tendons ſtart, the tongue faulters, the features change, 


the lick perſon lies on his back in a comatoſe ſtate, ſlides down in 
the bed, and is conſtantly fumbling with his fingers, and picking 

about the bed-clothes ; if cold clammy ſweats break out, and the 
urine or fæces come away involuntarily, the hypochondria being 


tenſe, and the extremities cold, we may conſider the caſe as 
deſperate. 


If called in at the beginning, we are eto endeavour to prevent the 


fever from forming, and mult try what can be done; by firſt taking | 
away ſome ounces of blood, in ſuch caſes as ſhew ſigns of Arength, 


and tendency to inflammation, and then, by giving the emetic tar- 
tar in ſmall doſes, repeated every ſecond hour, till it ſhall either 


puke, purge, or throw the patient into a plentiful ſweat; but when 

we obſerve ſigns of great weakneſs from the very firſt attack, and 
; the circumſtances of the caſe are truly ſuch as will not bear bleeding, 
then we muſt have recourſe to the antimonial alone, but not puſh 


its operation ſo far as to excite profuſe diſcharges, which might 
link the patient. 


* 
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If the ſmall doſes of emetic tartar do not paſs downwards, it will 5 


10 proper to give ſome gentle laxative that ſhall produce this effect; 


but we are to be guarded in the uſe of ſudorifics, and not run too 


haſtily into the adminiſtration of ſtimulants, ſuch as the contrayerva, 
or ſnake- root, nor the volatile alcaline ſalts and ſpirits. Theſe laſts 
in the opinion of Dr. Huxham, add fuel to the fire, and. tend to 
increaſe the putreſcent diatheſis; 3 but Sir John Pringle 1 18 leſs afraid 


of them, becauſe his experiments, ſhew them to be antiſeptic. , Per- 


haps they are not ſo 3 injurious as Huxham apprehends, but they are 


not the things from which we are to expect much real ſervice, nor 


imagine that their exhibition will accelerate the criſis. 


Bliſters are ſeldom obſerved to be of uſe in the beginning 5 a 


putrid fever, though that is held to be the beſt time for applying 


them in the nervous; but in the latter ſtages, and when the patients 


begin to grow comatoſe and inſenſible, then bliſtering is often | 


followed with rey effects. 


E © * 
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that is, the peruvian bark : for this has been obſerved to preſerve | the 
patient, even when the blood has been ſo far diſſolved, as to make 
its way through the coats of the veſſels, and run off from many parts 
of the body, being doubly uſeful as a ſtrengthener to brace up the 


debilitated fibres, and as an antiſeptic to correct the putreſcent ſtate 


of the fluids. 
In-many other fevers (as we ſhall ſee hereafter) we are obliged to 
wait for an intermiſſion, or at leaſt a remiſſion, before we venture to 


begin with the bark ; but in theſe malignant and highly putrid fevers, 
this is not to be regarded, and it muſt be given as ſoon as we are 


convinced of the diſſolution of the blood, from the numerous pete- 
chiæ, or from the hæmorrhages. 


It is uſual in theſe eaſes! of bemerrhage to give the vitriollc acid 
along with the bark; and if this does not check the bleedings, alum, 
to the quantity of eight or ten grains, with two or three of powdered 
nutmeg, every fourth or fixth hour, may be tried. 


The ftrength at the ſame time is to be ſupported by wine; and-if 
there be any appetite, the patient ſhould be fed with gruel or panada, 
ſharpened with the juices of ſubacid fruits; or ſhould be indulged 
with the fruits themſelves, when theſe are procurable, and in ſeaſon. 

The drinks in general ſhould be of the ſubacid and antiputreſcent 
kind, lemonade, rheniſh wine, or old claret, diluted with water, will 


be extremely proper; or, when the patient tires of theſe, wine=- 
whey of different ſorts. 


The air of the place where the ſick are confined ſhould be kept as 
pure and as well ventilated as circumſtances will allow; the floors. 
ſhould be ſprinkled with vinegar, and aromatic herbs ſtrewed all 
about; after the ſickneſs is over, there is nothing ſo effectual in 
deſtroying the remains of infeQion as fumigating the room with 
brimſtone. 


Theſe are the general methods of managing a putrid fever; but 


we are to vary and adapt them to the different likings and eircum- 


ſtances of the patient, and endeavour to ſupport the ſtrength, and 
aſſiſt Nature in ſubduing or expelling the morbific matter. This 
expulſion is ſometimes the occaſion of abſceſſes in different glandular 
parts, ſuch as the parotid, axillary, or inguinal glands. And ſome- 
times an exceedingly acrid and cauſtic matter ſhall ſettle on the legs, 
and produce a ſudden mortification, or perhaps about the os ſacrum, 


where the parts from continual lying are irritated, and ſolicit the 


afflux of an acrimonious humour, that ſoon mortifies the teguments, 
and forms thick ſloughs, which, when they caſt off, leave deep and 


ſpreading ulcers; but theſe caſes happen oftener in hoſpitals than 1 in 
parate practice. 


The 
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The cortex, in theſe circumſtances, is che thing we are chiefly to 
"contide | in for promoting the ſeparation of the mortified parts. 


There are particular ſymptoms which occur frequently in the 
courſe of theſe fevers, and demand particular attention. 


If a profuſe diarrhoea ſhould ſupervene, and threaten to fink the | =_ 
patient, we are not to think of reſtraining it all at once; for, if 1 
even that could be accomplithed, it would not be adviſable; the 7 , 
moſt proper icheme therefore will be, to try, by very {mall doſes of 155 

ipecacuanha, repeated every third or fourth hour, to promote a 
diaphoreſis, and by that means relieve the bowels. 


Violent vomiting may be reſtrained by fal abſiathii, or ſome other 
mild fixed alcaline falt, mixed with juice of lemons, and ſwallowed 
during the efferveſcence *®, This is uſually termed the Antiemetic 
Mixture, and is preſumed to correct the colluvies in the ſtomach and 
flexure of the duodenum, and thus may be of uſe in removing part 
of the ſource of the fever; therefore, in caſes where there is great 
nauſea, and ſigns of putrid ſaburra, theſe antiemetic draughts, repeated 
every four or {ix hours, will bid fair to ſhorten the diſeaſe. 


It is not uncommon, after putrid fevers, for people to become 
dropſical, or to have œdematous legs; but theſe complaints may be 
removed by ſtrengtheners, and not by purging, as in other dropſical 
caſes. Where the bark has been freely uſed, ſuch ſwellings ** 


happen. 
When the fever is completely over, it will be proper to exhi- 


bit a lenient purge or two, leſt any offenſive matter ſhould accumu- 
late again in the firſt paſſages, and endanger a relapſe. Care ſhould 
alſo be taken to recover the tone of the viſcera, by the means of light 
and eaſily digeſtible food, taken in moderate meals; and by aromatic 
bitters, ſuch as the calamus aromaticus, orange-peel, and camomile 
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A ſcruple of ſal abfinthii, to a ſpoonful of lemon juice, is the uſual doſe. 
1 flowers, 
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flowers, made into proper infuſions, together with the uſe of 


chalybeate waters. 


MIXED FEVERS.—Thus we have gone WG thoſe ſpecies 


of continued fever, which are ſo diſtinctly marked, that we can give 
them a determinate appellation; but, as was formerly obſerved, 
there are violent fevers which occur in practice, wherein the ſymp- 
toms are ſo blended, that it is difficult to ſay what ſpecies they 
belong to, and therefore we are under the neceſſity of terming them 
Mixed Fevers. 


The method of cure in all caſes of mixed fever muſt be regulated 
according as the diſeaſe ſhall be found to tend moſt to the inflamma. 
tory, to the neryous, or to the putrid; and, conſequently, we are to 
adopt the antiphlogiſtic courſe; purſue the ſtrengthening and anti- 


ſpaſmodic ſcheme, or the ſtrengthening and antiſeptic, according as 


we ſhall happen to find the ſigns of inflammation, of nervous diſturb- 
- ance, or of putrefactive diatheſis, to prevail moſt, 


. 
Parties of the different Species of Continued Fever. 


F all. the writers. who have attempted to give hiſtories of fevers: 
had been as accurate in their deſcriptions as Sydenham, and had 
equally attended to the minute circumſtances which vary the appear- 
ance of the diſeaſe, we ſhould probably have been enabled by this: 
time to refer the different varieties to their proper ſpecies ; but as 
few of thoſe who ſucceeded that great man, have had the ſame happy 
talents for recording their obſervations, the hiſtory of fevers is ſtill in 
| a ſtate of imperfection: no one, indeed, excepting Sauvages, has 
hitherto purſued the plan laid down by Sydenham, and therefore 
the e medical world muſt wait till the ſyſtematic method of arrange- 
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ment comes to be univerſally adopted, before it can expect a com- 
plete hiſtory of diſeaſes. 

The varieties of the ſimple e are, 

1. Febris plethorica; the * fever ariſing from overfulneſs and 
intemperance. 

2. Febris a frigore; the fever from obſtructed perſpiration, vul- 
garly termed a Feveriſh Cold; accompanied with cough, and gene- 
rally hoarſeneſs and defluxion from the noſe. 

3. Febris d calore; the fever from being overheated, 1 by 
violent exerciſe, from being, confined in warm rooms, or expoſed to 


a hot ſun. | 
4. Febris d dolore; the fever which enſues from external injuries, 
exciting ſevere pain; ſuch as wounds, fractures, diſlocations, &c. 


5. Febris catarrhalis; the catarrhal fever, is uſually epidemic; in 
ſome ſeaſons remarkably ſo, and capable of W its progreſs traced 
from one country to another. 

| Deſcriptions of different catarrhal fevers have been occaſionally 
given by different writers: that which was general in and about Dublin 

in May 1762, began about the middle of the month, with laſſitude, pain 
and heavineſs of the head, and particularly a pain acroſs the eye- 
brows; a ſevere cough, a ſoreneſs and rawneſs of the throat and 
cheſt, great defluxions from the noſe, and ſometimes eyes, loſs of 
appetite, but the heat only a little more than the healthy degree: 

ſuch was the attack in general, but in many the heat became very 
diſtreſſing, and the febrile ſymptoms of thirſt and reſtleſſneſs ran 
high. In thoſe who were thus highly feveriſh, the diſeaſe began 
with coldneſs and ſhivering; in general the pulſe was not quickened 
nor raiſed, but rather more ſlow and depreſſed than in health. There 
was, for the moſt part, a diſpoſition to ſweat, which uſually returned 
every night with an exacerbation of the febrile ſymptoms. In ſuch: 
as were but ſlightly affected, the promoting a ſweat, by taking ſome 
whey and ſpirit of hartſhorn, carried off the diſeaſe in a day or EE bw 
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In many it had a regular intermittent form, in moſt a remittent. 


Some had great oppreſſion in their breathing, which was relieved 


by bleeding: the blood was not often found {1zey, but when it had 
any of the inflammatory cruſt, this was of a yellow hue, and the 
ſerum muddy and yellowiſh. 

In the greater number the diſeaſe went off by a critical ſweat; in 
ſome there was a red effloreſcence like the meaſles, and in a few the 
fever was carried off by a diarrhoea, 

In thoſe who were not properly taken care of, the ſymptoms con- 
tinued for a week, and ſometimes more, and a remarkable languor 
continued in moſt for ſome days after ; and thoſe who had been pre- 


viouſly weakened by any former diſeaſe, or who had tender lungs, 


did not completely recover for a conſiderable time. 

A fever, perfectly ſimilar, raged in Dublin in the years 1729, 1732, 
1733, 1737, and 1743. This, which hath been juſt now deſcribed, 
viſited Copenhagen a month before it reached London, and raged in 


London about a month before it ſpread to Dublin; it had alſo run 
through Alſace and Flanders. 


The influenza or catarrhal fever of 1767, began to make its appear- 
ance in Dublin about the beginning of July; about the muddle of 


the month ſome hundreds of the ſoldiery in the barracks were ſeized 


within the courſe of a few days; and by the twentieth it prevailed 
throughout the whole city, and ſoon after reached every province of 
the kingdom, though it was not ſo univerſal as the fever of 1762, 
nor ſo diſtreſſing; none died, but a few of the aged and infirm, among 
whom was the Lord Bowes, chancellor of Ireland. Its firſt attack 
was with laſſitude, ſhivering, pain of the head, and frequently 
ſhortneſs of breath. When the noſe began to run, the febrile ſymp- 
toms abated; and this being ſucceeded by a copious ſweat, carried 
off the diſeaſe ; but left a conſiderable degree of weakneſs and lan- 
guor: the period of the fever was from three to ſeven days “. 


* The author is obliged to Dr. Rutty of Dublin for the above hiſtory of the catar- 
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Varieties of the inflammatory fever are, 
1. Febris inflammatoria cephalalgica; beſides the Fenn diſs 
tinguiſhing the particular ſpecies of fever, this is attended with a 
moſt excruciating pain of the head. To relieve which, the head 
muſt be cloſe ſhaved, and bathed in vinegar ; the legs muſt be ſtuped | 
with a warm fomentation, and bliſters applied to them, and ſinapiſms j 


to the ſoles of the feet. 

2. Febris inflammatoria ſoporoſa; diſtinguiſhed by a conſtant "FO 
and drowſineſs, which require bliſtering on the head. 

3. Febris inflammatoria pleuritica; wherein a ſtitch of the ſide \ 
gives diſtreſs. The pain is not ſo ſevere nor ſo deeply felt as in the 
genuine pleuriſy, neither is the breathing ſo difficult, and there is 
no coughing nor expectoration. This ſtiteh will be relieved by blif- 
tering upon the affected part. 

4. Febris inflammatoria rheumatica ; nearly allied to the former, 

only here the pains are more general, and affect the joints, limbs, 
and fleſhy parts of the body. Large doſes of nitre have been found 
to procure ſpeedy relief. The urine in this fever is ſometimes found 
ſo replete with ſalts, that they chryſtallize and adhere to the ſides of 
the glaſs, or float on the ſurface of the urine. 
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5. Febras inflammatoria dyſenterica. The dyſenteric fever, attended 
with dry gripes, deſcribed by Sydenham, was very frequent during 
certain ſeaſons that the dyſentery raged. The cure conſiſted in 
gently foliciting the diſcharge of the irritating matter, and carrying 
it off by ſtool. : 

We are not enabled to ſubjoin any varieties of the nervous fever, 
bereut the authors who have written concerning it, have at moſt 
only deſcribed the ſpecies; but any perſon converſant in practice 
may readily perceive that there are varieties which an obſerver ſuck: 
as Sydenham was, would not have failed to remark, had the ner- 
vous fever occurred in the courſe of his practice. 
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In particular, the diſeaſe ky Dr. Whytt has deſeribed fo accu 


rately under the name of the Internal Dropſy of the Brain, appears 


to be a nervous fever, and might rather be termed the Hydrocephalic 


Fever, becauſe the appellation of Dropſy gives the idea of a chronic 
diſeaſe, We may therefore conſider this as a variety, diſtin& from 
the febricula, or febris nervoſa communis. This is the moſt deceitful 
perhaps of all the febrile diſeaſes; for which reaſon it is recom- 
mended to practitioners to read Dr. Whytt's deſcription with due 
attention, otherwiſe: they will be exceedingly ſurprized to ſee their 
patients fall into convulſions, and expire in a few hours, when 


there have been none of thoſe preceding ſymptoms and appearances, 


which uſually ſerve to foretell ſuch a fatal termination. The pulſe, 
from being ſmall, hard, and frequent, becomes ſuddenly full, ſoft, 
and flow, but intermittent; and this is the circumſtance which points 
out the fatal change that we are ſoon to expect: the other appear- 
ances are generally flattering, and ſuch as promiſe ſecurity, for the 


patients ſeem to feel little pain or diftreſs ; they are not delirious ; : 


have no great thirſt; nor much more heat than what is natural ; 

and are ſo free from oppreſhon and ſicknels at the ſtomach, that they 
have been known to ſpeak cheerfully, and even to eat with an appe- 
tite within a few hours of the convulſive attack, which carries them 


off. Children and young women are the moſt liable to the hydro- 
cephalic fever. 


We are better furniſhed with 1 þ to the putrid fever ; for of 
this ſpecies ſeveral varieties have been obſerved and deſcribed by dif- 
ferent writers. Of which the principal are, 


Tv Febris carceraria; the jail or hoſpital faves, fo well deſcribed | 


by Sir John Pringle, This prevails in places of confinement, where 
numbers of people are crouded together, while the air being ſeldom 
renewed, noxious teams ariſe from the filth of various ſorts. Except 
by a tremor of the hands, the diſeaſe is not eaſily diſtinguiſhed in 


the 
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the beginning from any common fever. When the fever advances, 
the patient complains of great laſſitude, a nauſea, pains in the back, 
and confuſion of the head, and then is perceived an uncommon 
dejection of ſpirit. At this time the pulſe is not ſunk, but beats 
quick, and often varies in the ſame day as to ſtrength and fulneſs. 
If bleeding happens to be incautiouſly adminiſtered, the pulſe ſinks 
irrecoverably, and in every caſe, independent of evacuations, it 


ſooner or later ſinks, and then gives certain Indication of the malig- 
nity of the diſeaſe. 


The method of cure which was found moſt ſucceſsful, conſiſted in 
giving ſmall doſes of emetic tartar in the beginning, but in the more 
advanced ſtate, and toward the cloſe of the fever, the cortex with 
wine, and radix ſerpentariz were freely adminiſtered. This fever 
is highly infectious, as hath been often fatally experienced. 


2. Febris maligna Hungarica. A very deſtructive fever that 

aroſe among troops encamped in a marſhy ſoil. Extreme weakneſs 

was the predominant ſymptom; the heat of the body not ſenſibly 

increaſed; the pulſe exceſſively quick, uneven, and ſo ſmall as ſcarcely 

to be felt; the breathing ſtraitened and oppreſſed; the mouth dry, but „ 
little complaint of thirſt; urine various without ſediment; great reſt- | 

leſſneſs, anxiety, and delirium. 
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3. Febris maligna Mgyptiorum, dcferibed by Proſper Alpinus. 
Begins with vomiting, pain in the ſtomach, and anxiety, followed 
by fetid ſtools ; heat of the body not more than natural ; the tongue 
rough, dry, and black, but no complaint of thirſt ; pulſe and urine 
like to thoſe of people in health. 

4. Febris Ifteriodes Carolinenſis, or yellow fever, deſcribed by 
Dr. Lining, as raging in South Carolina from Auguſt to October 
1748. It was a moſt violent putrid fever, wherein the blood was : 
ſo diſſolved as to run off by all the natural paſſages. If it did not 
prove mortal within the firſt three or four days, it went off without 

X xX | | any 
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any critical diſcharge, and left the patient all over yellow, totally 
deprived of ſtrength, and with a pulſe ſo weak, that upon the leaſt 


raiſing up or ſtirring the body, it would ceaſe to be felt. The 


negroes were not ſeized with this diſeaſe, but it was peculiarly 
ſevere among the white people, eſpecially ſtrangers from the 


northward. 


5. Febris ifferiodes Canadenſis. The yellow fever brought from 
Canada by the ſeamen who returned from the taking of Quebec, 


deſcribed by Dr. Lind. In this yellow fever the blood was found to 


be viſcid and glutinous, the ſerum yellow and bitter, as if ſoot had 


been mixed with it. Saline mixtures, with the cortex and rad. ſer- 


pentariæ were found of great ſervice, as alſo bliſtering, which ſeemed 
to procure evident relief. 


Though there are other varieties of putrid fever, they are remit- 


tents, and will be conſidered hereafter. 


In theſe countries of Britain and Ireland, the continued fevers 


moſt commonly met with, except in particular ſeaſons when epide- 


mics happen to prevail, are either of the ſimple or mixed ſpecies, 


The varieties of the former have been already noticed, of the latter 
we may diſtinguiſh, 


I. Febris depuratoria of rene This fever Sydenham looked 
on as the ſpecies that tallied beſt with the Hippocratic doctrines of 
concoction and criſis, in reſpect of the regular method which Nature 
uſes to accompliſh the digeſtion of the morbific matter in a limited time. 

Beſide the ſymptoms which are eſſential to fevers, this had theſe 
in particular: 1. A great faintneſs, vomiting, a dry and black 
tongue, great and ſudden loſs of ſtrength, a drineſs of the ſurface 
of the body, urine conſtantly either turbid or thin, a looſeneſs in 
the decline, unleſs the phyſician happened to ſtop it at firſt, whereby 
the diſeaſe was prolonged and rendered more obſtinate; its general 
termination was in 14 days by a ſweat or gentle moiſture, proper 


ſigns 


ſigns of concoction now, and not before, appearing in the urine. If 
the diſeaſe was exaſperated by improper treatment, other ſymptoms 
aroſe of a more alarming and dangerous tendeney. When Syden- 
ham firſt began to make his obſervations, he acknowledges, that he 
was not aware there was any other ſpecies of fever than this. 
His ſcheme of treatment was, to keep the febrile commotion within 
bounds, ſo as to prevent its riſing too high on the one part, or 


ſinking too low on the other, whereby either the excluſion of the 


morbific matter might be hindered, or its aſſimulation with the blood 
be fruſtrated. And this ſcheme was agreeable to his idea, that the 
fever was excited in order to ſeparate ſome noxious and heterogeneous 
matter, or elſe to change the blood into a new ſtate. 


2. Febris ſudatoria, deſcribed by the ſame author, as being epi- 
demic from 1665 to 1667. This fever was attended with more 
ſevere and longer continued vomitings than the foregoing, and a 


more excruciating pain of the head; the blood was ſizy, the criſis 


happened earlier, and it terminated by a copious ſweat. 


3. Febris comatoſa, epidemic in the years 1673, 1674, and 1675. 
It began with heat and cold alternately ſucceeding; violent pain in 
the head and back; ſtupor; pains like the rheumatiſm, but milder, 
in the limbs and joints; the thirſt not diſtreſſing, and the tongue 


moiſt; urine at firſt like that of perſons in health, as the fever 


advanced it became intenſely red; but the moſt diſtinguiſhing ſymp- 


tom was an unuſual propenſity to ſleep: the patients continued in a 
comatous ſtate, and could not be awakened without loud noiſes, and 
then would only open their eyes, and having ſwallowed what was 
given them, fall into a ſleep again. This fever ſometimes ran out 


to 28 or 30 days. 

| Repeated bleedings did harm, but clyſters thrown up frequently, 
and bliſtering with freedom, were of great ſervice. The patients 
were the better for being kept ſome hours out of bed every day. 
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4. Febris variloſa of Sydenham, fo called becauſe it had ſome 


ſymptoms in common with the ſmall-pox that raged 1 in me years 
166), 1668, and 1669. 


The patient was ſeized with a pain below the pit of the ſtomach, 


and ſuch a ſoreneſs that he could not bear to have it touched, (this FR 
ſymptom attended the ſmall-pox of theſe years); a pain in the head, 


a heat in the whole body, and alſo petechiz ; little thirſt, the tongue 
like that of a perſon in health, rather dry, ſometimes white, but never 
black ; profuſe ſpontaneous ſweats in the beginning, which afforded 
no relief, and being promoted by a heating regimen and medicines 
of the like nature, ſoon endangered a delirmm, augmented the 
number of petechiæ, and rendered all the other ſymptoms more 
violent ; the urine, from beginning to end, ſeemed to ſeparate and 


give hopes of recovery, but did not relieve the patient more than 


the ſweats above mentioned. 


This fever by wrong management generally proved obſtinate, neither 


terminating by the way of crifis, nor imperceptibly in the manner of 
many other fevers, but continued for ſix or eight weeks, unleſs 
death interpoſed; but when no conſiderable evacuation had precededs 
and cooling juleps had been uſed, a pretty plentiful ſalivation ſome- 
times rofe toward the decline, whereby the diſeaſe was carried off 
beyond expectation, provided this diſcharge was not checked by 
evacuations, or the uſe of heating medicines. This ſalivation being 
the natural criſis of the fever, Sydenham directed his ſcheme of 
cure ſo as not to interrupt the progreſs of the diſeaſe. The patients 
were not ſuffered to remain in bed conſtantly, but kept up ſome 
hours every day, which was found of great ſervice in checking the 
profuſe ſweats, and hindering the increaſe of the petechiz. _ 

5. Febris hyemalis, the winter fever. This is a ſporadic catarrhal 
fever, which occurs frequently from the beginning of winter to the 
beginning of ſpring. 
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Pains of the head and limbs, and univerſal reſtleſſneſs, with alter- 


nate paroxyſms of heat and cold, begin the diſorder; the tongue is 


whate, the pulſe much the ſame as in a healthy perſon, urine turbid 


and high- coloured, blood with the inflammatory cruſt, the whole 


generally accompanied with a cough, but no great ſtraitneſs of the 
cheſt, nor difficulty of reſpiration. 

| Bleeding and repeated cathartics carry off the fever; but if the 
patient be confined in bed, and be tormented with heating things to 
raiſe ſweats, a delirium, a lethargy, a weak and irregular pulſe, a 
dry tongue, and red or livid eruptions will probably enſue. For the 


tendency to inflammation being very great, every thing hot and: 


ſtimulating, and conſtantly lying in bed, will infallibly create high 


degrees of febrile commotion, and perhaps throw the morbific 
matter on the brain. 

6. Febris wvermino/a, the worm-fever. There are no fevers of 
ſuch a mixed nature, or which put on ſuch a variety of appearances. 


as thoſe that are occaſioned by worms. The anomalous ſymptoms. 


are uſually thoſe of the purely nervous kind; whence the diſeaſe 
might, for the moſt part, be conſidered as a variety of the nervous 


fever. 


Children from two to ten years of age, are moſtly the patients in 
caſes of worm-fever. The whitiſh urine, ſtinking breath, irregular 
ſtate of the bowels, ſometimes bound up, and ſometimes uncom- 
monly looſe, with griping and ſlimy ſtools, grinding the teeth. 
during fleep, rubbing the noſe while awake, joined to a whimſical 


and uncertain appetite, are ſufficiently plain evidences of worms. 


To diſlodge theſe, or the ſhme 1n which they inhabit, there is: 
nothing ſo ſure and effectual as repeated doſes of calomel purged off 
with rhubarb ; therefore, in the caſes of fevers in children where 
worms are ſuſpected, we muſt truſt chiefly to theſe remedies, and lay 
little ſtreſs on any of the other things which are uſually preſcribed in 
6 febrile- 


7 
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febrile diſeaſes. The fever generally ſubſides immediately on eleating 


the inteſtines; if it ſhould not, the antimonials in ſmall doſes are to be 


given, as they ſeldom fail to take off, or at leaſt moderate the diſtreſs, 
In order to ſecure the recovery and prevent a relapſe, nothing 
anſwers better than a light tincture of the hiera picra, or of rhubarb 


in lime-water, taken every day in ſuch quantities as ſhall keep the 


belly gently open. 


| CH AP. VIL 
Hiſtory of Intermittent Fevers or Agnes, and Methods of Treatment. 


TY T ERMITTENT Fevers are endemic in countries where the 


ſoil is damp, and in ſuch ſituations theſe diſeaſes break out 


regularly every ſpring and autumn ; 1n other places, agues ſeldom 
appear but as epidemics, 1n particular ſeaſons only. 


Feeding chiefly on crude and watery vegetables, dejection of mind, 
immoderate evacuations, and every thing that impoveriſhes the blood, 
or weakens the tone of the ſolids, will create that morbific diſpo- 
ſition which favours the production of intermittent fevers ; and 


hence it is, that theſe are obſerved to be more frequent among the 


poor than among the rich. 
It has alſo been remarked, that agues are more violent in the 


country, and in farm-houſes, than in large villages or towns, where 


the bad effects of a noxious atmoſphere appear to be in ſome meaſure 
corrected by the ſmoke from numbers of fires; and it is ſaid, that 
keeping on large fires during ſeaſons when intermittent fevers are 
common, tends greatly to the preſervation of health. 

The paroxyſm of an intermittent fever, is to be diſtinguiſhed ir into 
three ſtages ; the cold fit, the hot fit, and the ſweating. 


The cold fit begins with yawning, ſtretching, and a certain uneaſy 
_ ſenſation in the ſmall of the back, and at the ends of the fingers; 


then 
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5 then comes on the exceſſive cold, accompanied with ſhivering, which. 
is ſometimes ſo ſevere as to ſhake even the bed where the ſick perſon: 


lies; nevertheleſs, at this time, it appears from the thermometer, that 
the real heat of the blood is rather increaſed than diminiſhed. 

Along with this exceſſive coldneſs, there is a difficulty of breathing, 
with high degrees of oppreſſion, nauſea, and frequently vomiting. 
In the mean while the blood forſakes the lips and cheeks, the nails. 
are livid, and the whole {kin is fo ſhrivelled up and contracted, that. 
the rings which, before the fit, were tight to the fingers, will now 
drop. off : the pulſe is. weak but quick, and if there be any urine: 
made, it is pale and limpid. 


The duration of the cold fit is uncertain, ſometimes it will con- 
tinue four or five hours, in other caſes it will not laſt more than 
half an hour; but in general it will be found to hold between one 
and two hours. For the moſt part it is obſervable, that the longer 
the cold fit laſts, ſo much the more violent the enſuing heat; this, 
however, is not eonſtant, for when agues run out to a great length, 
the ſenſation of cold gradually diminiſhes. 


When an ague proves mortal, (which is however ſeldom the caſe) 
it has been generally ſaid, that death happens in the cold fit; and it 
has been averred, that diſſections have ſhewn the immediate cauſe: 
to be an accumulation of blood in and about the heart, oppreſſing 
and overdiſtending the large veſſels at the center, the ventricles and 


auricles, together with the venous ſinuſes, and the two large arteries 


being found loaded with coagulated blood. This way of accounting 
for the death of the patient, agrees perfectly well with the theory: 
of intermittent fevers, which ſuppoſes the cold fit to conſiſt in a 
ſtoppage of the circulation in the extremities of the finer arteries, 
no matter whether it be owing to lentor or to ſpaſmodic conſtriction; - 
But Dr. Lind, who has ſeen many hundreds of ague-caſes, ſays, he 

never ſaw a perſon. die in the cold fit, though he has known. ſeveral 


carried: 
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febrile diſeaſes. The fever generally ſubſides immediately on cleagng 


the inteſtines; if it ſhould not, the antimonials in ſmall doſes are tobe 


given, as they ſeldom fail to take off, or at leaſt moderate the diſtreſs, 
In order -to ſecure the recovery and prevent a relapſe, nothing 
anſwers better than a light tincture of the hiera picra, or of rhubarb 


in lime-water, taken every day in dach quantities as ſhall keep the 


belly gently open. 


| CHAP. VI. 
History of Intermittent Fevers or Agues, and Methods of Treatment. 
FY TERMITTENT | HSE are endemic in countries where the 


ſoil is damp, and in ſuch ſituations theſe diſeaſes break out 


regularly every ſpring and autumn ; in other places, agues ſeldom 
appear but as epidemics, in particular ſeaſons only. 


Feeding chiefly on crude and watery vegetables, dejection of mind, 


immoderate evacuations, and every thing that impoveriſhes the blood, 


or weakens the tone of the ſolids, will create that morbific diſpo- 
ſition which favours the production of intermittent fevers ; and 


hence it is, that theſe are obſerved to be more frequent among the 


poor than among the rich. 


Tt has alſo been remarked, that agues are more violent in the 


country, and in farm-houſes, than in large villages or towns, where 
the bad effects of a noxious atmoſphere appear to be in ſome meaſure 
corrected by the ſmoke from numbers of fires; and it is ſaid, that 


keeping on large fires during ſeaſons when intermittent fevers are 


common, tends greatly to the preſervation of health. 


The paroxyſm of an intermittent fever, is to be diſtinguiſhed into 
three ſtages; the cold fit, the hot fit, and the ſweating. 


The cold fit begins with yawning, ſtretching, and a certain uneaſy 
| ſenſation i in che ſmall of the back, and at the ends of the fingers ; 


then 
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5 then comes on the exceſſive cold, accompanied with ſhivering, which. 


is fometimes ſo ſevere as to ſhake even the bed where the ſick perſon. 
lies; nevertheleſs, at this time, it appears from the thermometer, that 
the real heat of the blood is rather increaſed than diminiſhed. 

Along with this exceſſive coldnels, there is a difficulty of breathing, 


with high degrees of oppreſſion, nauſea, and frequently vomiting. 
In the mean while the blood forſakes the lips and cheeks, the nails. 


are livid, and the whole {kin is fo ſhrivelled up and. contracted, that 
the rings which, before the fit, were tight to the fingers, will now 
drop. off : the pulſe is. weak but quick, and if there be any urine 
made, it is pale and limpid.. 


The duration of the cold fit is uncertain, ſometimes it will. con- 
tinue four or five hours, in other caſes it will not laſt more than 
half an hour; but in general it will be found to hold between one 
and two hours. For the moſt part it is obſervable, that the longer 
the cold fit laſts, ſo much the more violent the enſuing heat; this, 
however, is not eonſtant, for when agues run out to a great length, 
the ſenſation of cold gradually diminiſhes. 


When an ague proves mortal, (which is however ſeldom tlie caſe) 
it has been generally ſaid, that death happens in the cold fit; and it 
has been averred, that diſſections have ſhewn the immediate cauſe: 
to be an accumulation of blood in and about the heart, oppreſſing 
and overdiſtending the large veſſels at the center, the ventricles and 
auricles, together with the venous ſinuſes, and the two large arteries 


being found loaded with coagulated blood. This way of accounting 


for the death of the patient, agrees perfectly well with the theory: 
of intermittent fevers, which ſuppoſes the cold fit to conſiſt in. a 


ſtoppage of the circulation in the extremities of the finer arteries, 


no matter whether it be owing to lentor or to ſpaſmodic conſtriction; 
But Dr. Lind, who has ſeen many hundreds. of ague-caſes, ſays, he 
never ſaw a perſon die in the cold fit, though he has known. ſeveral 


carried: 
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carried offi in the hot one; and he is clearly of opinion, that it is 
-the hot fit which not only endangers the patient's life, but alſo, in 
moſt caſes of intermittent fever, by its continuance, weakens and 
1mpairs the whole habit of body. 

That there is an accumulation of fluids at the center during the 
continuance of the cold fit is not to be doubted, but the heart in a 
ſhort time ręcovers itſelf ſufficiently to ſhake off the load; at the 
beginning of the hot fit, the anxiety, ſickneſs, and difficulty of 
breathing remain, but gradually diminiſh as the pulſe grows fuller 
and ſtronger. Along with the heat, which is generally greater 
while it laſts than it is in moſt ſpecies of continued fever, chere is 
an exceſſive thirſt, violent headach, and frequently delirium, or in 
very bad caſes a degree of ſtupidity or coma: the breathing is quick 
but free; the pulſe ſtrong, full, and rapid, and the urine red or 
high- coloured. 5 


* 


The duration of the hot fit is uncertain, and determined by a 


variety of circumſtances, but it is almoſt conſtantly ſucceeded by a 
profuſe ſweat, which terminates the paroxyſm. 


After an apyrexy or interval of eaſe, which 1s different in length 
according to the ſpecies of the ague, the ſame cold and hot fits return 
again and again, until the fever either ſpends itſelf and ceaſes ſpon- 
' taneouſly, (which often happens in thoſe intermittents that prevail 
in the beginning of ſummer) or until the phyſician interpoſes and 
ſtops the progreſs of the diſeaſe. 

Since it is impoſſible to know at the beginning, 3 a fever 
will turn out continual, remittent, or intermittent, we muſt always 
wait for ſome days before its true form can be aſcertained; and 
during this time, if aſſiſtance ſhould be required, we ſhall naturally 
proceed to take away ſome blood, if the pulſe and other circum- 
ſtances be ſuch as ſhall demand this mode of evacuation; we ſhall 
likewiſe, if there be manifeſt indications for an emetic, direct one; 


and 
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and alſo, if the bowels are not emptied in conſequence of taking 


the emetic, we ſhall. order ſome proper cathartic medicine: very 


often theſe means will be found ſufficient to carry off the complaints; 


but if they ſhould not remove the febrile ſymptoms, then we are to 


try, as hath been formerly directed, antimonials in ſmall doſes. 


This method will be proper, let the fever turn out as it will ; but 
if it ſhall be found in the courſe of a few days to be an intermittent, 


and not likely to go off by a natural criſis, we muſt then have 


_ recourſe to the Peruvian bark. 


The method of exhibiting this very capital medicine muſt be 
varied according to many circumſtances, which are often not to be 
collected but on the ſpot, and which muſt determine whether it 


ſhall be ſwallowed in a mixture, electary, bolus, 1 decoction, or 


infuſion. 

Where it can be ſo taken, the moſt efficacious MM is to give it in 
a_mixture, the powder being ſhaken up with claret, (which was 
Sydenham” 8 method) or with ſome diſtilled ſimple water warmed | 
with a little brandy or other ardent ſpirit. In this form the patient 
muſt take, during the interval, -as much of the medicine as will 
ſerve to prevent the return of the fit; adults generally require from ſix 
to eight drachms, and the length of the apyrexy will determine the 
times when it ought to be taken. If the ague be a quotidian, 
wherein there is a fit once in every 24 hours, the interval will be ſo 


ſhort, that the patient will be obliged to take his doſe of bark every 


ſecond hour. If it be a fertian, wherein there is an apyrexy of at 
leaſt 24 hours, every third, or perhaps every fourth hour will be 
often enough for the proper quantity to be taken. But as it hath. 
been obſerved, that the bark is moſt certain in its effects when 
the full quantity is in the body at the time the return of the cold fit is 
expected; in thoſe agues where the apyrexy is long, the doſes ought 
to be given ſo as to leave the requiſite proportion of the medicine in the 

Y Fe ſtomach 
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ftomach at che. time when it is found to be moſt effeQual. Thus, in 
the -qnartan ague, where we have 48 hours free from the fits, the 


firſt day of the apyrexy may be allowed to paſs without takin 8 any | 
bark, but on the ſecond let it be given every two or three hotirs. 


Though the firſt ounce or two of the cortex ſhould be found to 
prevent a return of, the fever, yet we are not to deſiſt immediately 
from the uſe of it; but on the contrary to give a doſe. every fifth or 
ſixth hour for two or three days, in order to fecure againſt a relapſe; 
after that, the medicine- may be given only twice a-day for 'one 
week, and once a-day for another week ; the patient all the while 
taking care not to expoſe himſelf to the night-air, and avoiding 
every ſort of food that is cold, flatulent, and watery. 

Removing into a purer air and gentle exerciſe, eſpecially riding, 
will contribute greatly toward a complete recovery. The diet in inter- 
mittent fevers ought to be light but nouriſhing ; fleſh meat is 
allowed; wines, and particularly thoſe of the aſtringent kind, are 
proper, but malt-liquor is uſually forbidden. During the cold fit, 
the univerſal conſtriction of the pores occaſions great thirſt, but 
nevertheleſs it is not proper to allow. the patients to take large 
draughts of any kind of liquor; as the hot fit comes on, they may 
then drink freely of ſage- tea, two-milk whey, or very weak wine- 
_—_— .. | | | 8 

The cortex ſeldom fails to remove a quotidian or tertian ague; but 
it will ſometimes miſs in the quartan. In this laſt mentioned ſpecies, 
neither the cold nor the hot fits are ſo long, nor ſo ſevere as in 
the tertians, the whole period ſeldom laſting more than four hours. 
The appetite in the quartan ague is often obſerved to be rather vora- 
cious; whereas, in the quotidian and tertian, the deſire for food i is 
uſually much impaired during the whole courſe of the diſeaſe. 


In quartan agues the morbific matter is preſumed to be of a more 
red nature, and to be more deeply rooted than in any of the other 
FE. two 
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two techs; j therefore, in the cure of theſe we are often obliged to 
have recourſe to things of an aperient and deobſtruent nature, as 
well as to the cortex; ; and as the diſeaſe ſometimes runs to a great 


length, the patients naturally grow tired of any one form, which 
will oblige the phyſician to vary his method, and perhaps try other 
| things beſide the cortex, of which there is no ſmall choice; for there 
is ſcarce any diſeaſe for which there is a greater variety of empi- 


rical remedies than for an ague. Dr. Lind has been at the pains of 
collecting many of en which are inſerted below in the note * 


In the cold fit, or juſt before its ad, are taken from a glaſs to balf a pint 
of brandy by itſelf, or a glaſs of brandy with a grated nutmeg, with half an ounce of 
brimſtone, or with the ſame quantity of powdered oyſter-ſhells.—A quarter of a pint 
of gin with a tea ſpoonful of pepper.—A glaſs of uſquebaugh with a ſpoonful of 
lemon juice. —A -pint of wine taken by itſelf, or a glaſs of it with the white of 
an egg, with a ſpounful of the juice of houſeleek, or with the ſame quantity of the 
Juice of plantain.— A ſpoonful of the ſpirit of turpentine. Four ſpoonfuls of the 
juice of rue.—Half a pint of the juice of nettles.— Half a pint of the juice of 
groundſel, —Half a pint of ſtrong decoction of einquefoil.— Half a pint of a ſtrong 
decoQion of ſpearmint in milk. —A pint of a ſtrong decoction of horſe · raddiſh in ſtale 
beer. A pint of ſtrong beer in which ſome broken pieces of glaſs- bottles or of flint - 
ſtones heated in the fire have been quenched and boiled. A whole lemon.—A 
vomit of ſea- water. The ſnuff of a candle with nutmeg, 


3 


In the intervals of the fit are taken bay-leaves dried and 1 to the quantity 
of a drachm three times a day.— The inner bark of the aſh, from half a drachm to a 
drachm, with a ſeruple of ſalt of wormwood, taken four times a day. be inner 
bark of the elm near the root, to the quantity of a drachm three times a day.— Half a 
drachm of the root of black-thorn, taken three times a day.— Half an ounce of 
brimſtone in a glaſs of ſtrong beer, taken three mornings ſucceſſively.—Half an ounce 
of muſtard-feed in half a pint of gin, three mornings ſucceſſively.— A common 
ſpider gently bruiſed and wrapped up in a raiſin, taken either in the cold fit or three 
ſucceſſive mornings — i ive grains of cobwebs mixed with crumbs of bread twice 
a-day. 


External applications are a hard boiled e88 ſplit, and applied bot to 0 wriſts.— 
e and ſaffron hung in a bag at the pit of the ſtomach.— Bruiſed ſpiders and 
tobacco applied to the wriſts. Petroleum applied either to the feet or wriſts. —Yarrow 
to the feet, Rue, with the buds of haneyſuckle, bramble, and elder, to the wriſts or 
feet — Mouſe ear with vinegar and falt; alſo wallpepper, ſhepherd's purſe, and 
vervain, applied to the ſame parts, about an hour before the fit, Eſſay on Diſfeaſes 


incidental to Europeans in hot Climates, page — | 4 
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and he mentions the great ſucceſs which he has Found from the uſe 
of opium in intermittent fevers. | 


This practice is not abſolutely new, 8 it FRAY not appear 
that Dr. Lind knew it had been tried before, neither is. it known 
that any perſon has uſed it in-ſo many caſes, 


He obſerved, that if taken during the intermiſſion, this medicine 
had not the leaſt effect, either in preventing or mitigating the 
fucceeding fit; when given in the cold fit, it once or twice ſeemed 
to remove it, but when given half an hour after the commencement 
of the heat, the opiate generally gave immediate relief. 

6 From fifteen to twenty drops of tinctura thebaica in a drau ght, 
« with two drachms of ſyr. meconio, was the doſe. This draught 
« ſhortens and abates the force of the fit, and 1s found to remove 
« the diſeaſe with more certainty than an ounce. of bark; it 
2 generally gives ſenſible relief to the head, and occaſions a profuſe 
«© ſweat. This ſweat is attended with an agreeable ſoftneſs of the 
« ſkin, inſtead of the diſagreeable burning ſenſation. which affects 
« the patients when ſweating in the hot fit, and it is always much 
more copious than in thoſe who are not under the influence of 
„opium; and it often produces a ſoft and refreſhing ſleep to the 
« patient, who is tortured in the agonies of the fever, from which 


he awakes bathed in univerſal ſweat, and in a great meaſure free 


* from all complaints.” | 


In caſes where opium did not abate the {mptoms of the fever; 
it never augmented their violence: even a delirium was not 


increaſed by the opiate, though this will not remove it; opium | 
ſeems alſo in this diſcaſe to be the beſt preparative for the bark, and 


generally renders a leſs quantity requiſite, When the patient is 


coſtive who is to take the bark immediately after the fit, the doſe of 


tintura thebaica is to be given in a proper quantity of tinctura 
ſacra, which will cleanſe the inteſtines as well as ſhorten the fit. Dr. 


Lind 


"_ 
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Lind fays, that this remedy preſerves the conſtitution: ſo entirely 
from injury, that ſince he uſed opium in agues, neither a dropſy nor 
jaundice has attacked the patients. He alſo bears teſtimony of the 
great ſafety as well as efficacy of the bark, and that it is by no means 
chargeable. with: laying the foundation for future complaints; for 
though he had annually preſcribed, for three years, upwards of one 
hundred and forty pounds weight of this drug, yet he never obſerved 
any bad ſymptoms which could with propriety be aſcribed. to its uſe, 
except in two inſtances. The one was a young. woman, where the 
bark was ſuppoſed to-ſtop the menſes for. three months ; the other. 
was a perſon ſubject to an aſthma, wherein it occaſioned a diſtreſſing. 
degree of ſuffocation, until by vomiting the bark was thrown up. 


(Aſthmatic habits, it is to be. obſerved, are thoſe wherein the cortex 
is moſt apt to diſagree.) 


After all he concludes, that the bark, wed good in its kind, "} 


judiciouſſy adminiſtered, is the beſt and ſafeſt remedy for agues, and 
we may add, for many other diſeaſes. e 


When the bark fails in removing intermittent fevers, it will 
generally be found owing to one or more of theſe three cauſes; not 
perſevering in its uſe for a ſufficient length of time, adminiſtering 
it in ſmall doſes, or giving it in an improper form; for it is to be 
obſerved, that the form is of ſome conſequence. Dr. Lind prefers 
a mixture to bolus or electary, and ſays he has found that ſix drachms 
of powdered bark given in a julep, warmed with ſome ſpirituous 
water, is as. effectual as an ounce in the form of an electary, and 
proves leſs diſagreeable to the ſtomach. In ſueh ſubjects as cannot 
ſwallow the requiſite quantity, or where the ſtomach really will not 
bear it, the cortex muſt be given by elyſter; half an ounce of the 
extract diſſolved in four ounees of warm water, with the addition 
of half an ounce of ſweet oil, and ſix or eight drops of tinctura 
thebaica, is the formula recommended by Dr. Lind, and this 


to 


. _ . r 
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55 to be thrown up _ fourth hour o. been, as occaſion hall 
require. DT CID ® 0 ; A. & 7238 Ns. i 171 * | 106 ; 
| | For children, the quantity of extrakt and er tinctura een 
3 muſt be propertionally leſſened. In ſuch tender ſubjects, agues have 


been cured by making them wear a waiſtcoat with powdered bark 
quilted between the folds of it: bathing in a ſemicupium made of 
decoction of the cortex, or rubbing the ſpine with a mixture of 
equal parts of tinctura thebaica and iert enen, have 
deen found to remove the diſorder. Pie: Tot er 
When agues run out to an ae en We as erben in f 
particular are ſometimes found to do, they are often ſucceeded by a 
jaundice or dropſy, and ſometimes end in a general waſting of the 

| body. On the other hand, there are obſervations which ſhew, that 

_ a ſevere cough from an affected liver, an epilepſy, the hypochon- 

5 driaſis, and the gout, have diſappeared after an ague; and long and 
obſtinate quartans have been carried off by an hemorrhoidal flux, or 

5 have been known to give way to the ſmall-pox, or ſome other ; acute 

fever. 


2 
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7 arietici f the ae Species of Intermittent Fever. u , 


INTERMITT ENT. fevers are almoſt without exception to be 
1550 treated according to the method already laid down; yet as 
- Aon: hiſtories of the different ſpecies are not only pleaſing, but 
alſo of real uſe in forming indications of cure, we e ſhall ere an 
ſuch as are moſt likely to occur in practice. 5 J. 


From what has been already ſaid, the reader will underſiand the 
0 | diſioRions. which mark the three ſpecies of ague; ; namely, the 
guotidian, tertian, and quartan : of each of theſe there are ſeve ral 


varieties which deſerve to be particularly noticed ; firſt of the ho- 
tidian, there are, 


1. NQuoridiana | 


a EV ERS. "Ion 

1. Quotidiana ſimplex. In the ſimple quotidian ague, the cold fit comes 
on in the morning, and returns regularly the next day at the ſame 
hour; the ſhivering and heat are not exceſlive, and all the other 


ms are rather mild; the ſpring is the uſual ſeaſons for its 


ge, And; it moſt r ſeizes. young ſubjeQs of a deli- 
eate fame. _ 


The ſimple: 1 is not a common cds for a. we 
often meet with agues wherein there is a cold and a hot fit once in 
every twenty-four hours, yet many of theſe are what the writers term 
Double Tertians, in which the fit does not return daily at one regular 
hour; but this day (for example) it ſhall begin in the evening, and 
to-morrow it will come on in the morning, and ſo on alternately; ; 
beſides, in the double tertian, one fit, generally that Which comes on in 
the evening, is always more ſevere than the other; whereas, in the 
true ſimple quotidian, the fits not only come on nearly, at the e 
hour, but they are alſo of nearly the ſame degree of violence. 


| There are ao double quotidians : and therefore another. va- 


e 3 duplicata, a there are two cold and 24 many 
Hot fits in the courſe of every twenty-four hours. In theſe caſes the 
intermiſſions are very ſeldom complete, and are properly but remiſ- 
ſions; therefore theſe are to be pO N remittent 1 VO 
when the apyrexy is really perfect. e le 4 


* | Quotidiana hyſterica, often obſerved 3 in women of an Ong 1 

conſtitution. The febrile ſymptoms are very mild, and the urine 
limpid; the attack is in the evening with yawning and a flighr 
Na ſucceeded by gentle heat, but no remarkable ſweat. 101 


4. Quotidiana ceßbalalgica. be ague whiereia 3 a. Readath is the 
wel predominant ſymptom; this variety” is alſo: chiefly" ſed in 
women and young girls, and ſometimes the fits ; are nee reite 


i | | * | Varzeties 


e 
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il 


Ss 
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Varieties of the tertian ar, 1 
1. Tertiana legitima, the true tertian 8 | 


The fit in the true quotidian begins about ſeven in the morning. 
but in the true tertian generally between nine and eleven; the whole 


period does not exceed twelve hours. The deſcription and manner 
of treatment need not here be repeated. 


2. Tertiana ſpuria, ſubcontinua ſeu e rather Wait to the 


remittent fever, as the fits run out to ſuch a length that there is 
hardly any true apyrexy. Sydenham uſed to give the bark in larger 


quantities, the nearer the intermittent W to a continued 
fever. 3 ; 5 Ed | . £ A 7 p 4 


x. "Bi ertiana pleuritica, accompanied with a ſevere Ritch in the 


ſide: this diſeaſe prevailed at Montpelier in May 1 760, and required 
repeated bleedings, with cathartics interpoſed. Dr. Lind alſo bled 
in aaron _ gave the cortex. in very large doſes, and bliſtered | on 

4. Tertiana afthmatica; SHA the ft is acconijanie with great 
difficulty of breathing. See Morton's 1 3th and a 1ſt Hiſtories, 

5. Tertiana carotica; after two or three periods, the patient, when 
the fit comes on, inſtead of the ſhivering and coldneſs, is ſeized with 


inſenſibility, and drops down apoplectic. In theſe caſes a large 


bliſter muſt be applied; and when the intermiſſion takes place, 
we are to throw 1 in from one to two ounces of bark, leſt a return of 


the coma carry off the patient. This diſeaſe: was ſeen in Dublin 


1708, is remarked by Dr, Lind, p. 292. and mentioned by Syden- 
ham in his Epiſtle to Dr. Brady; ; obſerved alſo by Morton, who 
gives two hiſtories. — —Hiſt. 25, and 20. ä 


6. Lertiana ge, A lady 3 in the firſta attack w was s ſeized with 
A violent pain in the ſtomach. Every ſubſequent fit increaſed j it ſo, 
that at length! it became intolerable, It neither yielded to bliſtering, 


nor 
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nor the external application of tinct. thebaica, but gave way to two 
ounces of the cortex taken during the intermiſſion.  (Liad's Eflay 
on Diſcaſes incidental to Europeans in hot Climates, p, 293. ine 
ton has an obſervation of a like nature, Hiſt. 16.) | 


+ * 0 
; 7 
t 97 ? * 


7. Tertiana duplex, as already mentioned, is often taken for a a 
quotidian, and frequently the fits run into one another, ſo as to 
render it a remittent fever. 


8. Tertiana duplicata, where. there are two cold and as many hot 
i firs every ih r, e | apt Fopgs: 


9. Tertiana urticata; during the fit the beidy firikzes out in 
blotches, attended with great itchineſs, like the ſtinging of nettles. 


10. Tertiana cholerica; the fits are attended with violent vom it= 
ing of bilious matter, and cholic pains; a repetition of antiemetic 
draughts of ſalt of wormwood, and RE are. nn bee 

che fit. See Morton, Hiſt. * 15 55 and 7. 


4 b . — 3 ; ; , 3 


I I. Tertiana epileptica. And, 2 F 


12, Tertiana hemiplegica. There have been ſome eat bre 
wherein the fit has come on with general convulſions ; others where 
the patients have loſt the power of one ſide. cops foe 


. Tertiana rheumatica, ſeu arthritica, accompanied with ſevere 
pains in the limbs and Joints. 


Of the quartan ague we may remark the following varieties: 


1. Quartana legitima, The regular quartan is an autumnal ague; 
the fits attack in the afternoon; the cold is not ſo ſevere as in the 
true tertian, but of longer continuance, laſting perhaps a couple of 
hours, but without much ſickneſs or vomiting, The hot fir goes off 
without much ſenſible evacuation. | 


2. Quartana ſplenetica. When the ſpleen Hi to be infarcted 


and enlarged, ſupplying, as it may be preſumed, a fomes which 2 


* the diſorder. » 
* 2 + is tang 
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3. Quartana hepatica; when the liver is affected in like manner. 


In theſe we ſhall ſometimes find advantage from antimonials in ſmall 


quantities, and the flores martialis, combined with the gums, 
ammoniacum, galbanum, and myrrh. 


4. Quartana metaſtatica. When there is an evident tranſlation of 
the morbific matter, as was obſerved at Montpelier in a young man 
whoſe ague left him whenever his eyes inflamed, and returned again 
as often as theſe grew well. This metaſtaſis was ſo frequently 
repeated, that there was no doubt remaining of the tranſlation. 
Morton gives two hiſtories of a like metaſtaſis. 


In all theſe, the fits are ſuppoſed to come on according to the true 
quartan type, leaving an apyrexy of two days. But there are agues 
which do not return in this regular way, and theſe have been called 
Quartanæ Duplices, Quartanæ Duplicate, Quartane Triplices, and 
Duartane Triplicatæ. There is no neceſſity, however, for retaining 
theſe names, ſince all agues that do not as the regular type had 
better be termed Erratics. 


The quintanæ, ſextanæ, &c. returning every fifth, ſixth, or ſeventh 
day, have been but rarely obſerved, but whenever they did occur they 


gave way to the bark, like all the other vanieties of intermittent 
fever. 


CHAP, IX. 


H. zy of 1 Remittent Feuers; Diviſion into 888 and Method. of 
Treatment. 


EMITTENT Fevers are of 4 middle nature, between the 

continued and intermittent. In their courſe they often 
reſemble continued fevers ſo nearly as not to be diſtinguiſhed but by 
attentive obſervation, but in their cure they are found to agree with 
intermittents, in yielding to nothing with ſo much certainty as to the 
cortex. 


This 
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This genus of fever is endemic in all hot countries, where the ſoil 
is marſhy, with ſtagnant waters, which fill the atmoſphere with putrid 
vapours; and often proves deſtructive to armies, who are obliged 
to encamp in ſuch ſituations: hence it is, that the beſt treatiſes on 
remittent fevers are written by phyſicians who were employed in 
military hoſpitals. 


Toward the decline of autumn is the ſeaſon when remittent fevers 
have been obſerved to become moſt frequent in Europe and in North 
America. They begin their attack pretty much like the tertian 
intermittents, with yawning, ſtretching, nauſea or bilious vomiting, 
giddineſs, oppreſſion, and a ſenſation of cold, but not ſo exceſſive 
nor of ſo long continuance as in the beginning of an ague-fit ; then 
ſucceed extreme heat, thirſt, pain of the head, back, and ſtomach ; 
reſtleſſneſs, difficulty of breathing, and generally delirium. The 
pulſe being now hard, though ſeldom very full; the tongue white 
and moiſt, with a yellowneſs very perceivable in the whites of the 
eyes, and ſometimes over the whole body. LR 


Theſe ſymptoms uſually perſiſt for two or three days; ö 
for four, five, or perhaps ſix, when at length a ſweat breaking out 
preſerves the patient, and renders him tolerably eaſy for a few hours, 
but after this remiſhon the fever kindles up again, ſometimes with 
a new acceſſion of the cold fit, and ſometimes without it. 


This ſecond hot fit after a continuance of a certain number of 
hours, different in different ſubjects, ſpends its force ſo as to give way 
to a ſecond remiſſion, and this again is ſucceeded by a third acceſſion 
of the heat, and other concomitant ſymptoms. 


Thus things go on until death enſues, unleſs the diſeaſe be either 
conquered by the powers of Nature, aſſimilating, or ſeparating, and 
expelling the morbific matter, or until there is a ſtop put to its fur- 
ther progreſs by the remedies furniſhed by art, | ti 

2 2 2 Thus 
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Thus much may ſerve for the generical deſcription; as to the ſpecies 


into which remittent fevers are to be 0 it appears unne- 
— to make any more than two: | | — 


1. Inflammatory remittents, wherein the ſymptoms of exceſſive 
heat, thirſt, and pain, all run remarkably high, attended with a wy 
{kin, and a ſtrong, full, and hard pulſe. And, 


2. Putrid remittents, wherein the ſymptoms of nauſea, vomiting, 
oppreſſion, extreme weakneſs and dejection, with diſcolouring of 
the ſkin, and weak pulſe, ſhew plainly the putrefactive diatheſis. 


Theſe diſtinctions are the more proper, as they lead us to the 
moſt ſucceſsful methods of treatment; whereas diſtinguiſhing the 
ſpecies of remittent fevers as we do the intermittents, according to the 
days when we obſerve the remiſſion, can be of no practical uſe. | 


That yellowneſs in the ſkin and whites of the eyes, together with 
the bilious vomiting, ſo frequent in the commencement of remittent 
fevers, has determined ſome writers to term them Bilious Fevers, 
from the ſuppoſed exuberance of bile : but it appears that this change 
of colour is owing to a putrefactive reſolution of the blood, diſuniting 


the conſtituent particles, and not to the reſorption of bile, as is the 
caſe in a jaundice. 


With reſpect to the cure of remittent fevers, we are to regulate 
our conduct according to the ſpecies. 


In'thoſe remittents, where the inflammatory ſymptoms predomi- 
nate, the cure muſt begin with bleeding, cooling purges, and ſmall 
doſes of antimonials, in order to abate the force of the fever, and 
either ſtop its progreſs or bring on a remiſſion, | 

Theſe being premiſed, and the remiſſion being evident, the returns 
of the paroxyſm are to be watched, and the condition of the patient 
to be carefully examined, in order that we may know how to pro- 


ceed. 
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ceed. If the paroxyſm of the third revolution of the fever be neither 
longer, nor attended with more threatening ſymptoms than thoſe of 


the ſecond; if the patient preſerves his ſtrength, and bears up well, 


and ſigns of concoction appear in the urine, then the whole buſineſs 
may be truſted to Nature, and the fever will be found to terminate 
about the fourth or fifth revolution, for the moſt part by ſome natu- 
ral evacuation ; {ſuch as a copious ſweat, turbid urine, bilious ſtools, 
plentiful ſpitting, or an expeCtoration of yellowiſh matter. But if the 
paroxyſm of the fifth day be ftill longer, and more ſevere than any 
of the preceding; if the ſymptoms all increaſe, and the patient 
becomes feeble and languid ; then there muſt be no longer delay, but 
that very evening, ſo ſoon as the ſweats have procured a remiſſion, a 
drachm or. two ſeruples of the bark muſt be given, and repeated every 
ſecond or every third hour, ſo that five or ſix drachms may be taken 


before next day at noon, leſt, if this interval eſeape, there might not 


be a favourable opportunity afterwards of giving a ſufficient quantity 
1 

of the medicine, as the fits about this period are apt to become double, 

and the fever to run into the continued form. 


Though the cortex does not always put an immediate ſtop to the 
progreſs of the fever, yet it invigorates the body, prevents the 


more dangerous ſymptoms, and brings on the criſis much ſooner, 
and with leſs diſtreſs, than in caſes where things are left to them 


ſelves. For the bark is io far from ſuppreſſing any natural diſcharge, 
as ſome have aſſerted, that the uſe of it has been evidently followed 
by a laudable ſeparation in the urine, with warm, profuſe, and uni- 
verſal ſweats, and plentiful bilious ſtools; though it effectually 


reſtrains all thoſe premature and colliquative ſweatings which are 
common in theſe and in the intermittent fevers, 


It was 1n this way that Dr. Cleghorn treated the remittent fevers 
of Minorca during his reſidence in that iſland. For ſome years after 
he firſt went there, he was afraid of giving the bark 1 in theſe fevers, 
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the erm be 4 were ſo ſhort and ſo imperfect, having been deterged 


by what he had learned from the ſyſtematic authors and profeſſors, | 
who taught that theſe fevers ought to be allowed to ſpend them- 


He very frankly confeſſes 


ſelves, and be left to the natural criſis. 


that, by this over-caution, he ſuffered many lives to be loſt; but 


when he got over his fears, and came to give the bark with freedom, 


before the ſtrength was too far exhauſted, he ſeldom loſt a man; and 
the more experience he had of this valuable medicine, the more he 
was convinced of its innocence as well as of its efficacy. 


Sir John Pringle treated the remittent fevers which occurred during 
his ſervice in the army on much the ſame plan ; theſe were moſtly of 


the inflammatory ſpecies, and required repeated bleedings, according 


to the urgency of the ſymptoms. Immediately after bleeding, a, 
purge was ordered, and next morning he began to give the emetic 
tartar in ſmall doſes. By theſe evacuations, if the fever was not 
entirely removed, it certainly became eaſter, and rendered the exhi- 
bition of the cortex, when that was found neceſlary, ſafe and effica- 
cious. For in theſe inflammatory remittents, if the bark be given 

without ſufficiently emptying the veſlels, and unloading the inteſ- 
tines to break the force of the fever, the diſeaſe is apt to run into the 
continued inflammatory ſpecies. 


Dr. Huck, who had the ſuperintendance of the military hoſpitals 


in the late American war, conducted himſelf on ſimilar principles, 
and found his practice in general crowned with ſucceſs. In North 
America, he never had any difficulty in conquering the fever by the 
cortex; but in the Weſt Indies, unleſs he gave the bark upon the 


very firſt remiſſion, though imperfect, the fever was liable to become 
continual. 


In the hot countries the remittent fevers are generally of the putrid 
ſpecies, and ſometimes highly ſo; the only evacuations that are ſafe 
are e made by means of ſolutions of manna, with ſoluble tartar, ſal 


polychreft, 


1 
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polychreſt, and emetic tartar; for bleeding is found to do harm, and 
though the fever ſhould begin with ſymptoms that might authoriſe 
the drawing of blood, yet the greateſt caution is neceſſary with 
reſpect to the quantity that is taken away: as extreme nauſea and 
vomiting are among the moſt diſtinguiſhing ſymptoms in putrid 
remittent fevers, to allay the diſtreſs, and alſo, in ſome meaſure, to 
correct the putrefactive diatheſis, and ſweeten the colluvies in the 
ſtomach or flexure of the duodenum, nothing has been found to 
anſwer better than frequently repeated doſes of antiemetic mixtures; 
after this, the bark taken with freedom completes the cure. The 

remarkable efficacy of this medicine 1n the cure of putrid remittents, 
appears from the united teſtimony of all the gentlemen who were 
employed on different ſervices during the late war. 


Varieties of the different Species of the Remittent Fever. 


HE. paroxyſms of remittent fevers are far from having one 


conſtant and uniform appearance; it is therefore of conſe- 
e to diſtinguiſh the varieties. 


Sauvages divides remittent fevers according to the times of the 
remiſſion, into amphimerine, triteophye, and tetartophye, juſt as 
they happen to agree with the quotidian, the tertian, or the quartan 
type; but, as hath been already obſerved, this is not the moſt uſe- 
ful method of diſtinction; we ſhall therefore conſider them only a8 
inflammatory, or as putrid. 

Varieties of the inflammatory remittent fever are, the "F 

1. Remittens catarrhalis; the ſymptoms are the ſame as in the 
continued catarrhal fever, formerly deſcribed, only with remiſſions. 
The cure, the ſame as there mentioned, with the addition of the 
cortex, if the diſeaſe ſhould not give way to ſuch remedies as are 
uſed in the beginning. | 
2. Remittens: 


"We 


2. Remittens 6 ene in the year 17 57, in Pro- 
vence; began with a teazing cough, pain in the ſide, and difficulty 
of breathing, with bloody ſpits. In two or three days, a vomiting 
of viſcid bitter ſtuff ſueceeded; the remiſſions were quotidian. When 
it proved mortal, the remiſſions were on the th or 7th day. The 
method of cure that ſucceeded was moderate bleeding, and evacua- 
ting upwards and downwards, with decoction of caſſia and tama- 
rinds, and a few grains of emetic tartar. 


3. Remittens ardens, ſeu cauſus ; the burning. fever, ſo called 
from the exceſſive degrees of heat and dryneſs, 18 accompanied with 
the moſt violent thirſt, but no vomiting nor purging, except toward 
the cloſe, when a diarrhea is apt to come on. The remiſſions are 
every other day according to the tertian type; the cure is to be 
attempted by bleeding, repeated according to the ſtrength ; together 
with n purges, and ſmall doſes of emetic tartar. The cauſus 
ſeizes the young and robuſt, who are much expoſed i in ſummer to 
the heat of the ſun. 


4. Remittens biligſa. The chief difference between il and the 
foregoing is the vomiting of bilious matter, for the heat 1s equally 
exceſſive, and the thirſt as diſtreſſing; beſides, theſe bilious fevers 
are often attended with purging and profuſe ſweating. This is a 
frequent diſeaſe in camps, and breaks out in the month of Auguſt, 
declines as the winter's cold approaches, and is then accompanied 
with coughs and rheumatic pains; it requires evacuations in the 
beginning to break the force of the fever before the cortex can be 
given with ſafety. | 
Of putrid remittents, the principal and moſt deftrudive i is the yel- 
low fever of the hot climates, termed variouſly by different authors. 
Sauvages calls this Triteophya Americana. It is extremely well 
deſcribed in an inaugural diſſertation by Dr. James Makittrick, under 
the title of Febris Maligna flava Indie Occidentalis. It ſets out with 
ſigns of high inflammation; but in a very few days theſe give way 

to 
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chat the patient cannot be one moment in the fame poſture. 
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to ſymptoms ariſing from great putrefaction and difſolution of the 
blood. It ſeizes the robuſt and ſtrong, who are new comers, and 
whoſe veſlels are full of denſe blood. Bleeding, though indicated at 


firſt, muſt be very cautiouſly practiſed. Saline purges with manna, 


to cleanſe the bowels, and fmall doſes of emetic tartar, were what the 
military ſurgeons uſed in the beginning, and then immediately had 
recourſe to the cortex, in large and often repeated doſes. 

2. Remittens  angino/a maligna; the malignant fore throat, is epi- 
demic at times in the different countries of Europe, very fatal among 
children, and for the moſt part accompanied with a ſcarlet efloi#{- 
cence on the ſkin. The cortex is the only known remedy for this 
diſeaſe; gentle cathartics, and ſmall doſes of emetic tartar, being firſt 
premiſed. See the malignant ſcarlet fever, in Chap. XV. 


1 Remittens paludoſa ; 3 the marſh fever, ſo well deſeribed by Sir 
John Pringle, frequent after a hot ſummer in low ſwampy ſoils, 


abounding with putrid vapours. Theſe fevers do not bear much 


bleeding, but the cure depends chiefly on the cortex, if the imall 
doſes of antimonial ſhould not firſt remove the diſeaſe. 


Theſe are the varicties of moſt note, but there are others which 


take their name from ſome very ONS and predominant ſymp- 


tom, as. 


4. Epiala; 8 F the ſick perſon is trembling with 
the inward ſenſation of extreme cold, the furface of the body feels 
hot to the byſtanders. | 


5. Phricodes; wherein there is not only a cominual ſenſation of 
cold, but the ſurface of the body likewiſe feels cold. 


6. Leigyria; when the extremities are cold, but the cen et ofthe TE 
body and inward parts are burning with heat. e 


7. Aſſodes; when there is ſuch an intolerable op Feffion and anxiety, 


Aaa | 8. Eloges, 
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# 


8. Elodes; when wen ere and | profuſe reep decompany the 
fever, 119 90 5 


9. Syncopalis, or cardiaca; whit fainting and an uneaſy ſenſation 
in the præcordia are diſtinguiſhing ſymptoms. 


- 


ro. Carotica; when the patient lies in a doſing or. ſleepy ſtate. 
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Different Specier of 8 Fevers e ſhed. 


they are efforts of Nature to throw off morbific matter, and 
thereby reſtore health, ſince we refer to this genus all ſuch as are 
attended with an evident ſeparation and expulſion of ſomewhat, 
which, while it continues mixed with the fluids in circulation, 


creates a number of diſtreſſing ſymptoms, but when thrown off on 
the ſurface of the body, theſe ſymptoms are found! in general either o 


abate of their violence, or altogether ceaſe. 


There are ſeveral ſpecies of eruptive fevers, diſlinguiſhed by the 
different natures and appearances of the eruption; and many varie- 
ties of theſe ſpecies, according to the ſymptoms which either 


precede or accompany the benen and e, of the morbific 
matter. 8 


The ſmall-pox; wherein, after a huts bf febrile ſymptoms, 
a I of inflammatory puſtules ftrike out, run to a ſuppuration, 


and often appear in ſuch abundance as to cover entirely the face, and 


almoſt the whole ſurface of the body. 


accompanied with a cough, and running at the eyes and noſe, the 
face, and ſurfacegof the body in general, are covered with a red 
exuggion, 1 conſiſting of ſmall pimples, that do not t ſuppurate 


like 


E may, with great propriety, ſay of eruptive fevers, that 


The meaſles; wherein, after a high fever for three or four days, 
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like the ſmall-pox, and partly of broad flakes, which at laſt oy 


pear and dry off in furfuraceous ſcales, 


3. The /carlet fever; wherein the eruptions reſemble 180 meaſles, 
where theſe run only into broad flakes, but free from the cough, 


and other catarrhal ſymptoms, 


4 The eryſi ibelatofe fever; wherein theref is a ſuperficial inflamma- 


| tion, often followed by angry pimples or ſmall bliſters and cutane- 


ous ulcerations, ſeizing particular parts of the body, moſt eee 


1 the face. 


5, The mhary fever; wherein the cuticle is raiſed up into innu- 
merable and cloſely ſet minute veſicles, not in general larger than 
millet-ſeeds ; ſometimes white, as being filled only with pellucid 
lymph; at other times red, containing a coloured ſerum, 


6. The aphtheſe fever; frequently ſupervening the miliary, though 5 


ſometimes met with in its ſimple form, wherein the inſide of the 


mouth is beſet with whitiſh ſloughs, and often ulcerations in the 


fauces, which are found preying on the uvula and tonſils, 


7. The veſicatory fever ; wherein, along with the ſymptoms of a 


very malignant putrid fever, numbers. of bliſters, of the ſize of a 
hazel nut, or larger, filled with very acrid ſerum, are found to ſtrike 
out in different parts of the body, 104 115 

8. The plague; a peculiar ſpecies of eruptive Grier wherein the 
ſick are ſometimes relieved from a moſt violent and deftruQive combi- 


nation of ſymptoms, by. the expulſion and ſettling of the morbific 
matter in the lymphatic glands in GERT parts, Saf the 1 ingul 1 l 


axillary, and parotid, 


We ſhall firſt give the bitories of me of theſe Fj vg has 1 b 
down the moſt approved methods of treatment, and then n 10 1 


different varieties that are moſt worthy of no, ͥ Tm 
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0 H A P. XII. 
Of the Small- Pox. H. ory of the D Diſeaſe, and Method f 


Treatment, 


HE /mall-pox, like moſt other fevers, high with a ſhiveriog 

and ſenſation of exceſſive cold, great oppreſſion, and nauſea, 
or vomiting; ſoon after ſucceed exceſſive heat, thirſt, pain of the 
head and back, with ſtraitneſs about the præcordia, great tendency 
to ſleep, or ſometimes a degree of delirium, and, in tender ſubjects, 
convulſions. The pulſe, at this time, if the patients be of the inore 


robuſt and plethoric habit, is frequent, full, and hard; the eyes 
red and ſparkling; the ſkin moiſt and ſoft. 


Things continue much in this ſtate for two, three, or four days, 
perhaps longer, if ſome very ſevere pain attends, but for the moſt 
part on the third day, ſmall red ſpecks, like fleabites, appear, firſt 
on the face, next to that on the hands and fore-part of the arms, 
then on the neck and upper-part of the breaſt. 'Theſe, when preſſed 
with the finger, may be felt hard in the ſkin, and by this means 
may be diſtinguiſhed from other eruptions, particularly the meaſles, 
which, at the very firſt appearance, can ſeldom be felt in chis man- 
ner, as not raiſing up the cuticle, 


If the diſeaſe is of the milder and more benign ſort, the litreſſing 
ſymptoms of pain, ſickneſs, and oppreſſion, begin to abate from the 
firſt appearance of the eruption, and in a. day or two altogether 
ceaſe; but in the mean while the ſkin continues hot and moiſt, and 


he number of eruptions increaſes hourly in the places where they 


| firſt appeared, and new ones ſtrike out on the back, ſides, belly, 
_ thighs, legs and feet, and are ſometimes puſhed out at the very ſoles 
ofthe feet. I a 

It 
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It is from the degrees of this abatement and ceſſation of the diſ- 
treſſing febrile ſymptoms that we are to form our judgment of the 


future event of the diſeaſe, rather than from the quantity of the 
eruption; for, if the ſuppreſſion, the pain, the reſtleſſneſs, thirſt and 


ſickneſs ſhould abate but little, or not at all, on the ſtriking out of 


the ſmall-pox, we may juſtly pronounce the caſe to be extremely 
dangerous, fince this plainly proves that the morbific matter is not 
capable of being properly extricated and thrown off, and conſe- 
quently that it muſt remain blended with the fluids, and thus keep 
up the irritation and ſpaſmodic conſtriction. Whereas, if the fever 
ſhould nearly, or totally, ſubſide, after the completion of the erup- 
tion, we may expect a favourable termination, even though the 
number of puſtules ſhould be very conſiderable. 


From about the ſixth day after the firſt ſeizure, the das 1 


to ſwell, grow hot, and become painful; - and round their baſis the 


colour of the {kin appears of a florid red; the whole face, and par- 


ticularly the eyelids, are ſoon after fo puffed up, that the eyes are 
often eloſed, and the Whole countenance ſo changed and inflated as 
to leave ſcarcely any reſemblance of the natural features. R 


While things are in this ſtate of inflammation, the febr le ſfymp- 


toms of exceſſive heat, thirſt, and reſtleſſneſs, again kindle up, and 


continue to increaſe, until the ninth, tenth, or-eleventh day, accord- 


ing as the diſeaſe and quantity of the eruption are more or leſs ſevere. 


Now, the puſtules having many of them acquired the fize of peas,. 


and being arrived at complete maturation, and filled with yello ih 
pus, begin to turn of a dark colour, and to dry; firſt on the face 
next on the neck, breaſt, and wund of the e and, n all, on 
the hands and feet. b 


The ſwelling of the face abates in cena tide drying __ zof 
the puſtules ; but as the face ſubſides, the feet and hands puff up, 


5 
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and do not entirely fall until the fourteenth day, by which time the 


diſeaſe will have completely finiſhed its courſe, -. 


This is the natural progreſs of the regular and milder degrees of 
the ſmall-pox ; but in caſes where the ſurface of the body is in a 
manner entirely covered over with the eruption, when this comes to 
harden into a continued eruſt, what with the abſorption of the puru- 
lent matter, what with the offenſive colluvies from the inteſtinal 
canal, and what with the ſtoppage of the cutaneous diſcharges, the 
blood again appears to become infected with a morbific acrimony, 
which raiſes a new fever, that frequently deſtroys the patient in ſpite 
of every thing that can be attempted to obviate the danger, 


Thus we ſee that there are four periods or ſtages in the ſmall-pox, 
which regularly ſucceed each other; firſt, the period of the primary 
or eruptive fever, which generally runs from three to five days; 
ſecondly, the period of the remiſſion, when the moſt diſtreſſing ſymp- 
toms abate, and things continue quiet, in conſequence of the ſepa- 
ration and expulſion of the morbific matter, which uſually laſts three 
days; thirdly, the period of the ſuppuratory fever, while the puſtules 
are ripening, which, in the milder degrees of ſmall-pox, does not run 
beyond the tenth or eleventh day; and, laſtly, the ſecondary fever, 
which follows often upon the drying up of the puſtules, and when it 
does not prove fatal, ſoon comes to a remiſſion. 

So far with reſpect to deſcription ; as to the method of treafment, 
there can be no invariable method laid down, becauſe there are no 
caſes wherein the different effects of the ſame morbific cauſes acting 
on different conſtitutions, are more evident than in the ſmall-pox. 


Since eruptive fevers in general, and the ſmall-pox in particular, 
attack like thoſe which are not attended with any eruption, it is 
plain that there can be no abſolute criterion or ſign to enable us to 
** at the beginning of the diſeaſe, Whether it will turn out to be 
| mall 
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ſmall-pox, or ſome other kind of fever. It is true, indeed, that 
there is a remarkable oppreſſion and ſtraitneſs about the præcordia, 


but until the eruption actually appears, we can only gueſs from the 
frequency and nearneſs of the ſmall-pox, that the patient may pro- 


bably have caught the infection. And therefore, the treatment of 
the diſeaſe in its firſt ſtage muſt always depend on the nature and 
violence of the febrile ſymptoms, which vary according to the conſti- 


tution of the patient, and frequently have a mixture of thoſe ſymp- 
toms which are peculiar to ſome ſpecies of fever, that happens then to 
be epidemic. Hence it is neceſſary to have a regard to the preced- 
ing and preſent ſtate of the weather; for, as long continued cold 
and dry weather make the fibres ſtrong and elaſtic, and the blood 
denſe and viſcid in ſuch ſeaſons, patients will bear and require bleed- 


ing more than they will in a warm, relaxing, and moiſt ſtate of the 


atmoſphere, and will want more of the diluting, emollient, antiphlo- 
giſtic drink, diet, and medicines; whereas in the latter ſtate, ſome- 
thing more cordial, ſubaſtringent, and antiſeptic will be requiſite. 


There are now and then caſes where the diſeaſe is ſo very mild, and 


the degree of fever ſo little alarming from the very firſt attack, that 
medical aſſiſtance is neither neceſſary nor demanded, except perhaps 
at the cloſe, when it will be proper to give a gentle purge or two to 


carry off any remains of acrid and offenſive matter that might have 


been collected in the inteſtinal canal during the courſe of the diſeaſe. 

But, on the other hand, it often happens, that the ſmall-pox turns 
out to be a moſt dangerous diſeaſe, and accompanied with ſuch a vari- 
ety of ſymptoms as to demand the utmoſt {kill and diſcernment. For, 


in the firſt place, if the variolous infection attacks a perſon of ſtrong 
veſſels, filled with rich and denſe blood, the fever is apt to run high, 
ſo as to affect the brain, the throat, or the lungs, and produce deli- 


rium, ſuffocation, or great difficulty of breathing. In theſe caſes, 
where the pulſe is rapid, full, and hard, the breathing hot, hort, 
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and laborious, the heat exceſſive, the thirſt great, the urine high- 
coloured, and the pain in the head, back, or loins exceedingly acute, 


we muſt bleed largely and repeatedly, i if the ſymptoms do not abate 


on the firſt evacuation; at the ſame time ordering antimonials in 
ſmall doſes, with nitre and cooling ſubacid drinks, and clyſters to 


empty the bowels: for the bleeding in ſuch circumſtances does not 


hinder the proper eruption, but, on the contrary, by reſtoring in ſome 
degree moderation and freedom to the vital motions, gives time and 
opportunity for that natural ſeparation and expulſion of the mor- 
bific matter, which is the only thing that can bring permanent relief. 


Where the head appears to be much affected, it will be beſt to 


take blood from the feet, as this makes the moſt ſenfible derivation 
from the ſuperior parts of the body; and with a like view, bathing 


the legs in warm water, and wrapping the feet up in warm poultices, 


have been found of ſervice in abating the delirium, and reheving the 
_ - cheſt; for, in conſequence of theſe warm applications, the number 


of eruptions on the lower extremities is ſaid to be increaſed, while 


that on the face and breaſt is diminiſhed. But if the diſeaſe ſhould 
ſeize people of an oppoſite temperament, who have been exhauſted 


by preceding diforders, or who have weak and relaxed fibres, with 


a poor and thin Rate of the fluids, and ſhould ſteal on in the flow 


and gradual way, like a nervous fever; if the countenance ſhould 


be found pale, and the pulſe weak and fluttering, the urine crude 
and thin, no great thirſt or heat, continued giddineſs, and heavineſs 
of the head, with tremblings, and a perpetual nauſea, attended with 
great weakneſs and dejection of ſpirit; in ſuch circumſtances we 
muſt endeavour to rouze the languid animal motions, by giving 
warm wine, or ſtrong ſack-whey, with ſome drops of the volatile aro- 
matic ſpirit in each doſe; and on no account attempt to leflen the 
quantity of blood, nor give any thing that may bring on a number 


proper, 


of looſe ſtook; a gentle emetic indeed in this ſituation will be 
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proper, as its action may not only promote the eruption, but alſo, by 


unloading the ſtomach, may remove the 1 ſickneſs, and relieve 
the anxiety or oppreſſion. 


There are other caſes alſo where bleeding is equally improper 28 
in that juſt now deſcribed, and theſe are, when we know the fluids 


to be in a putreſcent ſtate, or that there 1 1s a putrid fever united with 
the variolous matter. | 


In all caſes of ſmall-pox, where the eruption is ſufficiently thick 
and cloſe to check the cutaneous diſcharges, as the diſeaſe advances 
to its height, the humours which ought to be thrown off by the ſkin 
are obliged to take another rout, and are carried off by large diſ- 
charges of urine, by a number of watery ſtools, or run from the 
falivary glands, in a profuſe flow of ſaliva, while at the ſame time a 
great deal of watery fluid is lodged in the cellular interſtices of the 
hands and feet, which are now puffed up and ſwelled as in a dropſy; 
but in order to relieve all theſe parts, it is of great importance that 
the urinary diſcharge be promoted during this period; for which 
reaſon, from the time that the eruption is completed, until the turn 
of the diſeaſe, we ſhould frequently give ſmall doſes of ſweet ſpirit 
of nitre, which will tend to increaſe the quantity of urine, and of 
coutlſe relieve all the parts that are liable to be oppreſſed by the 
load of watery humours retained in the body. If at any time we 
find theſe diſcharges to ſtop, while the ſwelling of the hands and feet 
does not increaſe ſufficiently to ſhew that they have received the addi- 
tional load, we may look on things as in a very deſperate ſtate, the 
only hope now left, being to diſcharge this watery humour by 
means of bliſtering, for which purpoſe the epithema veſicatorium 

anſwers better than the emplaſtrum, and theſe applications ſhould be 
| laid to the wriſts and ankles, to ſolicit, if poſſible, the flow of 
humours to the extremities, and divert the load from the vital Organs. 


While the puſtules are advancing to a ſtate of ſuppuration, they 
grow every day more painful, ſleep 1s baniſhed, and all the febrile 
| Bbb | ſymptoms 


F 


ſymptoms are exaſperated; hence there 4 is a Cd for giving opi- 
ates every evening during this period, and theſe muſt be adapted to 
the various circumſtances of age, ſex, and conſtitution, and muſt be 
adminiſtered 1 in ſmall doſes, repeated every hour till the effects ſhall 
be evident. Great coſtiveneſs during this ſtage is alſo common, hut 
ought not to be allowed to continue; and therefore the bowels muſt 
be kept open by gentle laxatives, given in the drink, or a common 
emollient elyſter ſhould be thrown up at leaſt once a day, until the 


height of the diſeaſe, when the * om to dry, and form a 
_ cruſt on the face. 


When. this cruſt is actually formed, we are to give a doſe of 
ſome mild cathartic ſufficient to procure two or three ſtools, 
ſince this may be a means of preventing the ſecondary fever. At 

this time alfo the patient ſhould be ſhifted, as the abſorption from 

, foul, clothes might be fufficient of itfelf to bring on a new train 

of febrile fymptoms. But if, nevertheleſs, the ſecondary fever 

| ſhould come on, and run high, with violent headach, great oppreſ- 

ſion, and difficulty of breathing, then we muſt immediately direct 

fome ounces of blood to be drawn, in order, if poſſible, to procure a 

remiſſion; and the moment this is. accompliſhed, we are to treat the 

diſeaſe like a remittent fever, giving the cortex with as much free- 

dom as the nature of the patient's age, and the particular eircum- 
ſtances of the caſe ſhall require. 

During the courſe of the regular ſmall-pox, from the time of the 
eruption until the puſtules begin to dry, medicines (more than have 
been mentioned) are not abſolutely neceſſary : the diet is to be light, 
and not heating.; the apartments.of the ſick ſhould be kept cool, and 
well ventilated; the patients are not to be allowed to lie conſtantly: 
in bed, but, if the ſtrength will admit of it, muſt ſit up ſome hours at: 
leaſt every day; and when the diſeaſe ſhall be over, they are to be 


repeatedly purged, in order to carry off any dregs of the variolous.. 
matter. 
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CHAP. XIIL 
Vari ties of the Small-Pox. 


YR OM what has been ſaid of the diſeaſe in general, it appears 


ho neceſlary it is to obſerve the varieties of the ſmall-pox. . 
The moſt uſeful method of diſtinguiſhing is, to conſider the diſeaſe 


either as ſimple, or as complicated with ſome other ſpecies of fever. 


The varieties of the /imple ſmall-pox are, 
1, Variale ſimplices diſcrete; the regular diſtin& ſmall-pox. 


Though the febrile fymptoms before the eruption often run high, and 


though, perhaps, even convulſions may have preceded, (which are 
never reckoned to portend danger at this period of the diſcaſe;) yet, 
immediately after the ſtriking out of the ſmall-pox, the diſtreſſing 
ſymptoms either abate greatly, or altogether ceaſe; the puſtules 
advance regularly through the inflammatory period, ſuppurate 


kindly, are large and prominent, full of yellow pus, and perhaps, 


excepting a few places on the face where the eruption is alwayͤs 
moſt plentiful, the puſtules do not run together, but ſtand ſingle, like 


ſo many little abſceſſes; when they dry off they leave no pits, and 


there is no ſecondary fever. In theſe caſes there is no medicine 
required, unleſs it be an opiate to procure reſt during the painful 
period of the diſeaſe, while the ſuppuration is going on. 


2. Variolæ ſimplices confluentes, The regular confluent ſmall-pox 
only differ from the preceding in reſpect to the quantity of eruption, 


which, when plentiful, the puſtules muſt of neceſſity run together: 
for, if after the eruption the pulſe remains ſtrong and equable, while 


there is no remarkable failure of ſtrength, no continued ſickneſs, nor 
ſenſe of oppreſſive load, we are never to be much alarmed, even 


though the quantity of it ſhould be large, and the puſtules run toge- 


ther: in theſe caſes, the degrees of pain and reſtleſſneſs during the- 
B b b 2 advance- 
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advancement to ſuppuration, muſt be in proportion to the number of 
little angry boils, and therefore will require the free uſe of opiates 
during the whole of this period, which will run at leaſt to the eleventh 
day, before the puſtules be all of them completely ripened. 
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* Variolæ ſimplices cbryſtallinæ; the watery ſmall-pox, wherein 
the puſtules are filled with a ſerous fluid inſtead of pus. The diſ- 
eaſe termed Varicella, Variolz Volaticz, or chicken-pock; ought 
not to be conſidered as a variety of the ſmall-pox, though ſome 
authors, particularly Morton and Sauvages, hold it as ſuch ; becauſe 
the true ſmall-pox will ſeize thoſe who have had the chicken-pock. 
However this diſeaſe may be noticed here, not that medical aſſiſtance 
is often required; for the degrees of fever, previous to the eruption, | 
is ſeldom fuch as to give diſtreſs, and the watery puſtules generally 
ſubſide about the ſeventh day, and dry away without any ſucceed- 
ing oppreſſion or ſickneſs: it is by attending to theſe circumſtances 
that we can diſtinguiſh this diſeaſe from the true ſmall-pox, for the 
appearance of the puſtules when they are full out, is often ſuch as 
might deceive even the experienced practitioner. 

In the true ſmall-pox, whenever the puſtules, let them be diſtin& 

or confluent, are obſerved to be filled with an acrid ſerum, inſtead 

of a mild yellow pus; we are always to look on it as a bad fign, and 
| may be aſſured that the juices are not in a ſound ftate; theſe chryſ⸗ 
talline ſmall-pox are therefore always to be ſuſpected, and we muſt 
be greatly on our guard with reſpect to the prognoſtic that is to be 
made while the diſeaſe is in being, even an there ſhould be no 
* alarming ſymptoms preſent. 


We are alſo to ſuſpect the warty ſmall-pox, or; 


4. Variole verrucgſæ; wherein the puſtules do not fill with fluid, 
but remain hard and dry like warts. 


ET The inoculated ſmall-pox is to be referred to one or other of the: 
foregoing varieties, and what medical. aid may be neceſſary during. 
3 the 
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the progrefs of the diſeaſe is to be regulated according to what is here. 
laid down. 


The tomplicated n are thoſe caſes wherein there is a mani- 
fel addition of ſymptoms peculiar to the inflammatory, nervous, or 
putrid fevers, or perhaps to the dyſentery, when the ſeaſon and con- 
ſtitution particularly favour the production of theſe diſeaſes. 


Of theſe the following varieties have been ren by different 
writers: 


1. Variolæ complicatæ inflammatorie ; the complicated inflamma- 
tory ſmall-pox. In the firſt ſtage the heat is exceſſive, the ſkin dry, 
| tendons rigid, eyes red, prominent, and ſparkling ; there is a 
remarkable pulſation of the carotids, with great pain in the head and: 
ſmall of the back, and total loſs of ſtrength; after the eruption, (if 
the patients. ſhould hold out ſo long, for very often they are carried 
off by the violence of the fever before the ſeventh or eighth day) 
though there is ſome abatement of the violent pains, yet the fever 
keeps up, with exacerbations every other day, and acceſſory ſymp- 
toms of delirium, anxiety, and inceſſant toſſing. Very often the 
noſe will bleed, and petechiæ be ſeen forced out in the ſpaces be- 
tween the puſtules, and ſometimes an eryſipelatoſe inflammation will 
occupy the head and face, creating a. monſtrous inflammation. and 
ſwelling; if neither Art nor Nature prevail, as things draw to a. 
period, the puſtules turn black and mortify, the patient becomes 
comatoſe, lies ſtupid and ſenſeleſs, and at length convulſions coming, 5 
on, life ſinks under the immenſe load of diſeaſe. 1 


The methods of relief in theſe caſes muſt be formed on the plan | 
of treatment laid down for the inflammatory fever. 


2. Variole complicate chryftalline ;. the complicated watery ſmall- 
pox. In theſe caſes, which are the oppoſites to thoſe above deſcribed, 
there 1s ſuch a poorneſs of the juices, and ſuch a want of firmneſs i = g 
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the veſſels, that the eruption never ſtrikes out completely, nor do 
the puſtules maturate kindly, but remain flat and depreſſed, with a 
little blackiſh ſpot in the middle, containing only a watery fluid. 
When the eruption is large and confluent, the face never ſwells, but 
will appear as if covered with a coat of tallow, The weakneſs and 
dejection in theſe caſes are evident from the beginning; the fever is 
obſcure, though the ſickneſs and oppreſſion be very great. Purging 
often ſupervenes, and carries off the patient ; or, if that does not 
happen, convulſions cloſe the ſcene. 


Bliſtering with freedom, and the liberal uſe af wine, appear to be 
the things that are chiefly to be depended on; the diſeaſe requir- 
ing a treatment ſimilar to what is proper for the nervous fever. 


3. Variolæ complicate nigre-ſanguinie-hematodes; the complicated 
putrid ſmall-pox. When the ſmall-pox ſupervenes in conſtitutions 
wherein the eraſis of the blood is deſtroyed by a putrefactive acrimony, 
the diſſolved cruor not only mixes itſelf with the ſerum which fills the 
puſtules, but alſo raiſes large bliſters, perhaps runs off in the urine, 
or ſettles on the ſkin in the form of vibices or petechiæ. In theſe 
deplorable caſes, unleſs by the cortex, and other powerful antiſeptics 
formerly mentioned when treating of the putrid fever, (the ſigns of 
which need not here be repeated) the putrefactive diatheſis can be 
corrected in the beginning of the diſeaſe, there can be little or no 
hope of a recovery. | 


4. Variole complicate dyſenterice, the malignant imall-pox, com- 
bined with the dyſentery, or exceſſive purging. 


Violent purging is a frequent ſymptom in the ſmall-pox, where 
there is a putrefactive acrimony, and perhaps then is not to be reme- 
died: it is alſo to be met with in caſes where things are not quite ſo 
bad, and relief may be then attempted, by giving the decoctum 
album for common drink with port wine, if there be great ſink- 
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ing bf the pulſe, ordering mixtures at the ſame time with the pulvis 
e bolo compoſitus, either with or without the opium, as the par- 
ticular exigencies may require. 


But as a purging is ſometimes eritical, which may be known frodk 
the pulſe riſing, and from the patient's own feelings of relief from 
the ſickneſs and oppreſſion, there muſt be great caution uſed with 
reſpect to aſtringents. 


If other varieties more than what are here mentioned ſhould occur 

in practice, and ſhould not be ſo diſtinctly marked as to enable us to 
refer them to either of the three ſpecies of inflammatory, nervous, or 
putrid fever; all that can be done is, to take the indications of cure, 
as we do in caſes of mixed fevers, from thoſe fymptoms which are- 
moſt preſſing, and appear to demand moſt, the W the 
cordial, or the antifeptic courſe. 


There are certain complaints which are apt to enſue in conſequence 
of the more fevere and complicated varieties of the ſmall-pox, and 
which require to be particularly mentioned. 


The ſecondary fever, though uſually het to the — of 
pus, or to the accumulation of offenſive matters in the alimentary: 
canal, ought, perhaps, to be attributed rather to the incomplete ſepa- 
ration and expulſion of variolous matter. From an imperfect ſepa- 
ration alſo proceed naufea and want of appetite, hectic heats, in- 
flammation of the eyes; cedematous ſwellings of the hands and 
feet; abſceſſes and untoward ulcers, eſpecially in ſcrofulous habits ; 
a fooliſhneſs, or degree of delirium without fever; cough, and other 
Phthiſical ſymptoms. The ſureſt remedy for every one of theſe 
complaints is the cortex, which, by its power not only as a ſtrength- 
ener of the ſolids, but as an antiſeptic and corrector of acrimony,, 
is found to be the grand reſtorative, joined to a proper courſe of 
diet, change of air, and the prudent interpoſition of cathartics, 
Morton obſerves, that nothing ſo effectually prevents the eroſion. 


R SRV 
from the acrid matter of the puſtules, whence thoſe unſeemly marks 
that ſo often deform the viſage, as a plentiful uſe of the cortex; and 
therefore, in all caſes where it appears that there is any conſiderable 
ſharpneſs in the variolous pus, he adviſes that we ſhould begin imme- 
diately after the drying of the puſtules to o uſe this ſovereign remedy. 
In young children, who cannot be got to ſwallow the requiſite doſes, 


it may be thrown up in clyſters, or ey may be bathed in the 
geooGon, -: - ; 


C 1 A P. XIV. 
Hi ifory of the Meaſles, and Method of W _— arictiee. 


\HE meaſles, next to the fnall-pix, is the e of eruptive 
fever moſt commonly met with, and is ſometimes found in 
conjunction with it, as was obſerved particularly in the Foundling 
Hoſpital of Dublin in 1769. A number of the children having been 
inoculated for the ſmall-pox, in the mean while were ſeized with the 


meaſles, and both ſpecies of ernphan v were perfectly diſtinct: they, 
nevertheleſs, all recovered. 


= 


This diſeaſe appears to have been bred originally in the ſame 
regions where the ſmall-pox took its riſe, as the firſt deſcriptions of 
the meaſles are found in the writings of the Arabian phyſicians, who 
alſo gave the firſt accounts of the ſmall-pox. 


In ſome inſtances, the meaſles come on by degrees, with a fre- 
quent and dry cough, and no other diſtreſſing complaint; but moſt 
commonly the diſeaſe begins with a general uneaſineſs, ſucceſſive 
ſhiverings, heats, ſevere headach in grown perſons, but in children 
a heavineſs, and ſoreneſs of the throat; and, what particularly cha- 
racteriſes this diſtemper, an inflammation and conſiderable heat in 
the eyes, attended with a defluxion of ſharp tears, and great acute- 
| neſs of ſenſation, ſo that they cannot bear the light without pain; 
and this flow of tears paſſing into the noſe, produces ſneezing, and a 


dripping of the ſame acrid rheum from the noſtrils, 
The 
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The heat and other febrile ſymptoms increaſe with rapidity; to 
which are added, a frequent and dry cough, a ſtuffing, great Ag 
ſion, and oftentimes retching to vomit, with violent pains in the 
Joins, and ſometimes a looſeneſs, under which cireumſtances the 
vomiting is leſs afflicting; at other times, there is a great ſweating, 
the tongue is foul and white, the thirſt very great, and in general the 
fever runs much higher than in the milder fort of regular ſmall-poxs 
At length, about the fourth or fifth day, and ſometimes about the 
end of the third, a ſudden eruption appears, and in great quantity, 
eſpecially about the face, which in a few hours is covered with ſpots, 
each of which reſembles a fleabite; many of them ſoon joining, 
form red ſtreaks or ſuffuſi ions, larger or ſmaller, which inflame the 
ſkin, and produce a very ſenſible ſwelling of the face, whence the 
eyes are ſometimes cloſed as in the ſmall-pox. Each ſmall ſpot is 
raiſed a little above the ſurface, eſpecially in the face, where they 
are manifeſt to the touch. On the limbs and trunk of the body this 


elevation or riſing i is ſcarcely perceivable by any other circumſtance 
than the roughneſs of the ſkin. 


The eruption baving firſt appeared on the face, is afterwards 
extended to the breaſt, the back, the arms, the thighs, and legs; it 
generally ſpreads very plentifully over the breaſt and back, and 
ſometimes red ſuffuſions are found on the breaſt before : any eruption 
has appeared on the face. 


Whenever this a appears in its mildeſt es alas 
every ſymptom abates after the eruption, as happens in the regular 
ſmall-pox. Though in general the change for the better is not ſo tho- 
roughly perceivable; for though the violent heat, pain in the loins, _ 
and vomiting, abate, yet the cough and headach — with a 
conſiderable degree of fever. * 


On the third or fourth day from the firſt appearance of the erup- 
| tion, the redneſe NTT the ſpots or very imall puſtules dry up 
Cee and 
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and fall «Ci in little ſcabs; the cuticle peels off, and © is replaced by a 
new one. On the ninth day, when the progreſs of the diſeaſe has- 
been ſpeedy, and on the eleventh, when it has been ſlow, no traces- 
of the redneſs are to be found, and the ſkin aſſumes its uſual appear- 
ance. Nevertheleſs, the patient is not to be looked on as perfectly 
fafe ; for, except there have been, either during the courſe of the diſ- 
' eaſe or immediately after it, ſome very conſiderable evacuations, 
either by the inteſtines, by the ſkin, by the kidneys, or by vomiting, . 
the ſick perſon will not recover ſtrength, but the cough will conti-- 
nue, the fever will return with new violence, and EIB on great. 
diſtreſs and danger. 
The proper method of conducting the meaſles i is much the ſame: 
with that of the ſmall-pox. If the fever be high, the pulſe hard, 
the load and oppreſſion. heavy, and. all the ſymptoms violent, the 
patient muſt be bled once, or perhaps twice; ſmall. doſes. of emetic- 
tartar are to be given every {1x or eight hours, the patient is to drink 
plentifully of light ptiſan, and thin gruel, acidulated; and if the 
belly be bound, a clyſter muſt be thrown up at leaſt once a day: the 
legs ſhould be bathed, if the head and cheſt be much affected, and 
the blood in theſe caſes ought to be taken from the feet, preferably 
to the arm. Steams of warm water received into the lungs are ſer- 
viceable in relieving the cough and ſoreneſs of the throat. During 
the progrefs of the diſeaſe there is little or nothing to be done in the 
way of medicine, except ſome ſoftening linctus or oily mixture to 
_ eaſe the eough; alb that is neceflary is, to watch and attend to the 
ways that Nature ſeems to point out for a criſis, whether by looſe- 
neſs or by ſweat:; and ſo ſoon as the effloreſcence ſhall grow pale, and 
the eruption begin to die away, we are to give a mild purge, which 
muſt be repeated at the interval of two or three days, and then the 
patient may be allowed more liberty in. reſpect to diet. . 
But if, at the turn af the diſeaſe, the fever aſſumes new vigour, and 
were appears great danger of ſuffocation, we muſt bleed according 
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to the Airength, and apply bliſters, with a view of preventing the 
load from being thrown. on the lungs, where, if an inflammation 
ſhould fix itſelf, the patient will have very little chance of eſcaping ; 
for, if even the preſent danger ſhould be got over, and death ſhould | 
not immediately take place, yet, if an abſceſs ſhould follow, a hectic 
fever will ariſe, and in the courſe of a few months deſtroy life. 


The varieties of the meaſles are to be diſtinguiſhed as we do thoſe of 
che ſmall-pox, according as the diſeaſe ſhall happen to be regular and 
| ſimple, or anomalous and complicated with ſome other ſpecies of fever. 


I. Morbilli regulares ; the ſimple regular meaſles, ſo well deſcribed 


by Sydenham as prevailing 1 in the year 1070, whom we have chiefly 
copied above. 


2. Morbilli 3 ; the irregular and en meaſles. The 
anomalous meaſles that prevailed in 1674, as deſcribed by Syden- 
ham, were complicated with many ſymptoms of the true inflamma- 
tory fever. But ſometimes the meaſles will ſupervene a nervous 
fever, and ſometimes be combined with one that is putrid, 1 chen 
muſt be treated accordingly. e 

3. Morbilli variolſi; the meaſles reſembling aan . In theſe 
caſes the eruption is prominent, the face ſwells greatly, and many 
puſtules actually ſuppurate like thoſe in the ſmall-pox. This is ſaid 
to be a diſeaſe frequent in Paris. The cough and other catarrhal 
ſymptoms are the things which diſtinguiſh this from the ſmall-pox. 
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C H A P. xv. 
Hiſtory of the Scarlet Fever, and Method of Treat Neunten 


HE ſcarlet fever begins with a chillneſs and 3 ſuc= 
ceeded by heat and thirſt, but without great ſickneſs, or that 


inceſſant cough which attends the meaſles; afterwards the whole ſkin. 


1s covered with ſmall red ſpots, which are more numerous, larger, 
and redder, but not ſo uniform as thoſe which conſtitute the erup- 
tion in the diſeaſe juſt now mentioned; theſe continue two or three 
days, and after they diſappear, and the cuticle peels off, there remains 


a kind of branny ſcales, diſperſed over the body, which ſometimes 


fall off and come again twice or thrice ſucceſſively. 


While things are in this moderate ſtate, there is little « or nothing- 
required from art; for, as xt would be improper to lower the fever 
by bleeding, or other evacuations, ſo, on the other hand, there is no 
occaſion to raiſe it by ſtimulating medicines, the whole is therefore 


to be chiefly committed to Nature, which, with the aſſiſtance of dilu- 


ent drinks, thin gruels, and the kindly relaxing warmth of the bed, 
will ſeparate and throw off the morbific matter. At the cloſe of the 
diſeaſe, indeed, purging will be neceſſary, and ought to be repeated 


two or three times before the patient be allowed to. return to the uſual 
courſe of life. 

But, beſide this _ ſcarlet * which ! 18 attended with. ſo little 
danger, there has of late years been obſerved & malignant ſcarlet- 
fever, that generally proves fatal. In this diſeaſe, vrhich is a highly 


putrid fever, accompanied with inflammation, the morbific matter is: 
found to fall particularly heavy on the glands about the fauees, there- 
producing a gangrenous ulceration; it infallibly proves mortal if the 


caſe at firſt happens to be miſtaken- for a ſimple inflammation; and, 


in conſequence, is treated with repeated bleedings, purging, and cool-. 
= a ing 
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ing ellis; hence the neceſſity of diſtinguiſhing the varieties of 
the ſcarlet fever. | 


1. Scarlatina benignd; ; 2s above def cribed. 


2. Scarlatina urticata, ſeu febris "Moſs; wherein the teſt eruption 
is intermixed with itchy blotches like the ſtinging of nettles. The 
fever here is uſually. not more ſevere nor diſtreſſing than in the ſear- 
latina benigna, and requires little or no interpoſition. 


If the fever ſhould happen to run unuſually high in e aan it bg 
muſt be taken down. by. bleeding ; and if it ſhould particularly | 
affect the head, and bring on a coma or convulſions, (as ſometimes 


happens in young ſubjects) bliſters muſt be applied, with warm bath- ; 
ing of the lower extrenities. 


3. Scarlatina maligna; the malignant ſcarlet fever begins its 

attack with chilneſs, languor, ſickneſs, and vaſt oppreſſion; then © 
ſucceed exceſſive heat, nauſea and vomiting, with a ſoreneſs in the | 
throat; the pulſe is ſmall and depreſſed, but extremely quick; the 
breathing frequent and laborious; the ſkin exceedingly hot, but not 

perfectly dry ;. the tongue moiſt, and, eſpecially toward the root, . 
covered with a ſoft whitiſh mucus like cream: if the fauces be in- 

ſpected, the tonfils will be found inflamed and ulcerated, though a 4 
not greatly ſwelled. On the third day the effloreſcence appears, - 
but brings no relief; on the contrary, the oppreſſion, difficulty ne ; 4 
breathing, and nauſea, increaſe oftentimes with a purging; and the 1 
patient, who by this time begins to grow delirious, is either con- - 
ſtantly toſſing in the bed, or lies in a comatoſe ſtate: the ſtrength, | 
which hitherto has kept up more than might be expected, now 
entirely fails, the breathing becomes more laborious, and ee | 
more difficult; and before the ſixth day, life ends by a ſuffocation; 
in ten or twelve hours after death the corpſe ſwells monſtrouſly, and 
the diſſolved cruor works out from the mouth and noſtrils. . 5 
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"This is one of the moſt fatal varieties of fever, the mixture of 


1putrefaQtion and inflammation requiring ſuch a contrariety of reme- 


dies, that little can be done for the patient's relief: bleeding and 

bliſtering, though they may procure ſome hours of eaſe from the 
oppreſſion and difficulty of breathing, do no permanent ſervice, and 
the former cannot be repeated; antimonials, even in the ſmalleſt doſes, 
are apt to bring on violent purging; and the progreſs of the diſeaſe is 
too rapid to expect much from the cortex, ſnakeroot, or any other anti- 
ſeptic. Theſe are the means however which are propoſed, and when 


the diſeaſe is in a milder degree, will Probably reſcue the patient. 


It is obſervable, that in thoſe ſeaſons when the malignant ſcarlet 
fever appears, there are few other fevers thagy have not ſome mix- 
ture of the anginoſe ſymptoms. Dr. Huxham in his treatiſe on the 
malignant ſore throat (to which we refer) has given a very particular 
detail, and lays down the method of treatment which he found moſt 
ſucceſsful.— (See hereafter the article on the aphthoſe fever.) 


CHAP. XVI 
2 Fifory of the E pelatoſe Fever, and Method re Treatment. 


Varieties. 


HE eryſipe latoſe A ſo called from the ſuperficial inflam- 
mation that attends it, is generally preceded by cold and 
ſhivering, and then the heat, thirſt, and other common ſymptoms of 
a fever come on; the face, if that be the ſeat of the inflammation, 


wells of a ſudden with great pain, and ſhining redneſs; abundance 
of ſmall pimples appear, which often riſe up into little bliſters, and 


ſpread conſiderably over the whole head, the eyelids in the mean 
while being cloſed up by the puffy ſwelling. The pain from the 
inflammation Keeps up the fever, until both are taken off by proper 
remedies. 1 | 


As 


1 
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A; in theſe caſes there is evidently a ſharp humour thrown off 
from the blood, and depoſited in the inflamed veſſels of the ſkin,. 


from whence. it ought to paſs off by exudation, there is great caution 


required not to ſink the fever too low by immoderate evacuations, nor 


prevent the diſcharge of the morbific matter by the imprudent appli- 
cation of cold or aſtringent ſubſtanees 


The pulſe and the febrile ſymptoms ought to guide us with reſpect 
to bleeding and purging ; the patient ſhould be kept in a perſpiring 
way, and lenient or ſoftening epithems and fomentations ought to be 
applied to the inflamed part. If the ſwelling ſhould ſuddenly ſink, 
and the acrid humour appear to ſtrike in, oppreſſion or anxiety come 
on, and the pulſe grow weak, tlien we muſt bliſter, give wine with 
freedom, and order the confectio cardiaca, or volatile alcaline ſalts 
and ſpirits, according to tlie exigency of the caſe. . 

While the eryſipelas is preceded and attended with only the com- 
mon febrile ſymptoms, it is to be termed Febris Eryſipelatoſa Benigna 3 
but when combined with unuſual and diſtreſſing complaints, ſuch as 


total loſs of ſtrength, great ſickneſs, oppreſſion, and violent pains in 
other places than where the inflammation appears, then it will 


require to be named accordingly, and we __ term this variety 
Eryſipelataſa Maligna, ſeu Peſtilens., 


A fever of this ſort raged in France in the year 1 11 130, and deſtroyed 


multitudes; in ſome the inflammation ſeized the hands, in others 


the feet and legs, and in others the face. So late as 1716 an eryſi- 


pelatoſe fever of the malignant ſort prevailed at Thoulouſe. Theſe 
are nearly akin to the plague, and very often, like it, end in well 
vgs 0 of the parotid and other Ko opal glands... 
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Of the Miliary Fever. Hi ifory of the Diſeaſe, and Method of 
| Treatment. —Parieties—Of the Aphtheſe F. ever, 


"HE belt a accounts we have of the miliary fever, are of one 

that prevailed at Leipſic in the year 1650. Since that time 
it has been a frequent diſeaſe in. moſt parts of Germany, Savoy, 
Switzerland, and Lombardy, as well as in theſe iſlands, aN it 1s 
ſaid by Sauvages not to be common in France. 


| There are two kinds of miliary eruption, the white and the red, 
termed by the writers Purpura Alba, and Purpura Rubra, according 
as the minute puſtules appear to be filled with pellucid lymph, or 
with coloured ſerum; the two are often intermixed, but in both of 
them the fluid contained has a difagreeable ſouriſh ſmell, and i 18 ſaid 
to be very acrid to the taſte. 


Some writers have contended for it, that theſe miliary eruptions are 
often accidental, and do not ſpring from a ſpecific acrimony, ſuch as 
is acknowledged in the ſmall-pox, and other eruptive fevers ; how- 
ever, all the moſt judicious. and experienced practitioners among 
the Engliſh, and many among the foreigners, are clearly of another 
opinion, and hold the miliary fever to be a diſtin ſpecies, and that 


it is not to be confounded with the petechial or «pager Rok e 
are only varieties of the putrid fever. 


The morbific matter here, as well as in the ſmall-pox and WIE 
is often found complicated with the inflammatory, nervous, or pond 
fever; and hence the varieties of miliary fever. 


When pure, and unmixed with the diſtinguiſhing ſymptoms of 
either of theſe three ſpecies, the miliary fever is to be termed, 


1. Miliaris Simplex, ſeu Benigua; che ſimple miliary fever. The 
febrile ſymptoms previous to the eruption, are not very high nor 
diſtreſſing ; 
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Iifreſſing; nog reat pain, thirſt, or ſickneſs; ; the pulſe rather depreſſed 
and hard: they increaſe however gradually til the third or fourth 
day, when the eruption ſtrikes out, chiefly on the neck, back, and 
breaſt, being preceded by a profuſe fweat, of a ſouriſh ſmell, and a 
particular tingling ſenſation in the ſkin, eſpecially i in the fingers, 
and an itching in thoſe places where the miliary puſtules are moſt 
plentiful. In about thirty hours the eruption is full out, and replete 
with ſerum, with a ſlight inflammation round the baſis of the little 
velicles, occaſioning a fulneſs and tenſion of the ſkin. The febrile 
ſymptoms now ſubſide, the patient continues to ſweat plentifully, 
and makes higher- coloured urine, the pulſe gradually becomes full, 

ſoft, and equable, and by the end of the week the eruption dries up; 
and the cuticle falls off in ſcales. | 


The method of treatment conſiſts in keeping the febrile ſymptoms 
within proper bounds, if they ſhould happen to run too high and 
create great diſtreſs and oppreſſion; therefore bleeding, in the begin- 
ning, before the eruption appears, will often be neceſſary, and muſt be 
proportioned to the patient's age, ſex, and degrees of ſtrength. After 
bleeding, a ſaline julep, with a ſmall proportion of emetic tartar, or 
antimonial wine, will be very proper to moderate the fever, and 
facilitate the expulſion of the morbific matter; and this julep will be 
. a further uſe, for if the ſtomach ſhould happen to be loaded with 
ſaburra of any kind, it will not fail to excite vomiting, and thus 
take off from the ſickneſs and oppreſſion. If, on the other hand, the 
fever ſhould appear to be rather languid, and to require ſomewhat of 
the cordial nature, wine-whey may be allowed for drink, with juleps 
that have a due proportion of the confectio cardiaca, or of the vola- 
tile alcaline ſpirits. But theſe heating things muſt be given with 
great caution and moderation, neither muſt the patient be kept too 
warm, nor lie with more bed-clothes than in the time of perfect health. 

If -great oppreſſion ſhould. be obſerved, or any conſiderable degree 
of | delirium and coma ſhould, ſhew the head to be much engaged, 

| D d d | then 
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then a bliſter wut be es for there is no ſpectes' of fever wherein 
bliſters do more ſervice than in the miliary,” 


The complicated 1 miliary fevers 1 may be always known and diſtin- 
guiſhed from the ſimple and benign, by the ſymptoms not giving 
way on the appearance of the eruption, but, on the contrary, becom- 
ing more numerous and diſtrefling. E 


. The complicated miliary fevers are : moſtly epidemic; ; that deſoribed 
by Sydenham i in his Schedula Monitoria, as appearing in ſpring 168 5 
may be termed, 


* 


is. Miliaris catarrhalis; it beran with larvae « hoe and cold, 
pain of the head and limbs, cough, ſoreneſs of the neck and throat, 
the pulſe all this while not much unlike that of a healthy perſon, but 
the blood that was drawn had the inet cruſt, It is not ſaid 
on what day of the fever the miliary eruption appeared firſt; and 
Sydenham was of opinion, that though ſometimes 1 it might be confi- 
dered as ſpontaneous, yet frequently it ought to be aſcribed to the 
warmth of the bed and cordials. 


His method was firſt to bleed ; but this was not repeated unleſs the 

cough and difficulty of breathing increaſed fo as to require it, for he 
obſerved that this fever did not well bear repeated bleeding. But bliſ- 
tering and purging agreed perfectly well, and accordingly, after 
ſome ounces of blood had been taken away, he bliſtered between the 
ſhoulders, and the morning following gave a purging potion, which 
was repeated every other day for three times, an opiate being taken 
at bed- time after the operation. He carefully avoided ſudorifics, and 
did not ſuffer the patients to lie warm, nor to remain conſtantly in 
bed. A fever of this kind was epidemic in Britanny i in the year 17 57. 


3.  Miliaris inflammatoria ; ; in this the inflammatory febrile ſymp- 
toms go on increaſing after the eruption, the pulſe continues quick 
and hard, the urine pale and watery, and the ſkin becomes exceed 
ingly hot, dry, and rough, the 5 white and dry, the face puffed 


5 | up; 
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rium, 9 toſſing, and Tnabiliry 1 to Ley . 


It has been obſerxed, chat the more abundant the eruption, and the 
ſooner it appears, | 0 much the more dangerous the ſituation of the 
patient, | 
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4. Miliaris Seas 15 as e rey 18 emmalicand a an tlie 
matory fever, and ſeizes the robuſt and ſtrong, whoſe veſſels are full 
of denſe blood, fo this is complicated with a ſlow or nervous fever, | 
and ſeizes thoſe of a delicate habit with thin and. ſharp j Juices. 


In this the febrile ſymptoms are obſcure, and there is all that irre- 
gular variety of complaints and appearances which diſtinguiſh flow 
fevers, particularly the weak, quick, and unequal pulſe; urine ſome- 
times turbid, and ſometimes clear ; trembling of the voice ; ſtarting 
of the tendons ; confuſion of the head; clammy ſweats, with a diſa- 


greeable ſmell; the eruption never coming out, but ſeeming to lurk 


in the ſkin, without any ben of inflammation, or remarkable degree 
of heat. 


In theſe caſes the fever runs at leaſt 8 ans a it 1 nd 
obſerved, that the perſons who have once had it, are very apt to 
be ſeized again, particularly women during their lyings-in. The 
method of treatment conſiſts 950 in the liberal ule of wine, and 
bliſtering. | 


- 


F. Aﬀiſth variety may be termed Mibaris Putrida, fe Petechialis; 
when the miliary eruption is complicated with a putrid fever, and 
ſometimes intermixed with petechiæ. This diſeaſe is often ſeen in 
Places where the infection of a putrid fever is apt to be com- 
municated by people coming from hoſpitals, priſons, tranſport- 
ſhips, and ſuch confined places. The ſigns are to be collected from 
the deſeriptions of putrid fevers already g given, as alſo the method 
of treatment. Bliſtering in theſe caſes cannot be expeaed t to do any 
Ds: maiasterial 
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Miliary fevers in general are often accompanied with a purging, 
which muſt be cautiouſly managed; for, if improperly checked by 
aſtringents, the febrile ſymptoms will certainly be exaſperated. In 

theſe circumſtances, the ſtrength muſt be ſupported by vinoſe cor- 
dials, and ipecacuanha given in very ſmall doſes at proper intervals. 

It is obſervable, that people of robuſt habits and full of blood, 
thoſe who live high, or have juices contaminated with any ſort of 
acrimony, are more apt to be carried off by the miliary fever than 


| thoſe of lax fibres, with watery fluids, and who uſe the leſs nouriſh- 


ing kinds of food. ; 


The prognoſis in theſe fevers muſt be Wine on the ſame prin- 
ciples as in every other ſpecies of eruptive fever. When we ſee the 
minute veſicles riſe high, and fill well, while at the ſame time we 
obſerve the anxiety or oppreſſion to abate, the head grow more clear, 
and free from pain, and the pulſe become ſoft and equable, we may 
ſafely conclude that things will terminate happily. But if, on the 
contrary, the ſickneſs and oppreſſion ſhould increaſe, the pulſe conti- 
nue weak and hard, furious delirium, inceſſant toſſing, or convul- 
ſions come on, with pale urine, clammy cold ſweats, and ſinking of 
the miliary puſtules, we may look on the caſe as almoſt deſperate, 
though we muſt nevertheleſs endeayour by bliſtering, and the free 
uſe of wine -and other cordials, to try, if poſſible, to procure the 
expulſion of the morbific matter, and determine it to the ſurface of 
| the body. | 

The miliary fever pecular to ininevia women will be treated of 
when we come to the third claſs of diſcaſes, 


1 


FEBRIS APHTHOSA—In' the courſe of many miliary 
fevers, it is frequent to ſee aphthe | in the mouth, and ulcerations in 
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the fauces, preying on the tonſils and uvula. Though chere are 
alſo caſes wherein aphthæ ſupervene without miliary eruptions, and 
thus give name to the fever: this, however, is moſtly 1 ſeen in very 
young infants, therefore will be treated of among the diſeaſes peculiar 5 
to that ſtate. | 2 
In adult ſubjects the. appearance of aphthæ and ons.” in the 

throat will require the uſe of detergent and ſoftening gargles made 
of decoction of figs, with the addition of honey of roſes, a little 
vinegar, and ſome tincture of myrrh. Mr. Penroſe, who writes 
expreſsly upon this ſubject, ſays, he always gives the vitrum anti- 
monii ceratum, and finds it ſucceed in theſe putrid ſore throats, 
which are eaſily diſtinguiſhed by the appearance of the ulcerations, 
with white ſloughs, from the malignant and gangrenous ſore throat, 
that yields to nothing but the cortex, and wherein the edges of the 
ulcers are red and angry, with the black ſloughs in the MG ING and 

a ſhining redneſs all over the fauces. 1 


A purging generally carries off the patient when the 578011 
fever er mortal. | 


CHAP. XVIII. 


Hi ery „ the $6678 catory F ever, and of 1 the Plague, with the Methods 
of Treatment. 


"ORTUNATELY for the inhabitants of the northern parts 

of Europe, they are ſeldom viſited by the two remaining ſpecies 

of eruptive fever. The fever diſtinguiſhed by the eruption of Bliters 

was epidemic at Prague in the year 1750, and in one of the Cantons 

of Swiſſerland in 1752, both of them very infectious, wm fatal in 
theic termination. bro bhi) 4097: e 


In the county of Wicklow, about twenty miles — 
diſeaſe: of this kind (as the author has been informed) appeared in 
the year 1766, but attacked only children, many of whom were 

- carried 
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carried off, until the cortex was thought of as a remedy, and found 
equally efficacious as in the malignant ſore throat. 


In the fever which raged in Swiſſerland, the bliſters appeared in 
the mouth and fauces, as well as on the ſurface of the body; in 
many, the neck inflamed, with the parotid glands, and ſometimes 
an abſceſs followed, which proved ſalutary if ſpeedily opened, and 
it happened to diſcharge itſelf freely; and it was obſerved, that when 
the acrid ſerum was entirely thrown out on the ſurface of the ſkin, 
and the fauces were left free, that then there was no danger. 


Abſceſſes in the inguinal or axillary daa. likewiſe ſaved life, 
when they chanced to be formed. 


In Swiſſerland the phyſicians began the cure with one or two large 
Ty" Aba then bliſtered the head, laid cataplaſms on the neck, and 
endeavoured to raiſe ſweats by ſudorific medicines : in Bohemia, the 

only medicine that did ſervice was the acetum bezoardicum, and this 


is ſaid to have cured all who took it, while thoſe who truſted to 
other things died. N 


Of the Plague. 


The word Plague, if taken 1n its extended ſenſe, may be applied 
to every kind of epidemic diſeaſe that happens to be unuſually fatal; o 
but this is not what we are to underſtand by it at preſent; for, by 
the plague is here only intended a particular ſpecies of eruptive fever, 
wherein the ſalutary termination is by an inflammatory ſwelling of 
the parotid, axillary, or inguinal glands. of 


This appears to be nearly allied to the TRE oven" and 1s 
highly infectious; in many parts of Turky, the plague breaks out 
every fix or ſeven years, but in theſe northern parts of n 
makes its appearance but ſeldom. 33 

The plague raged in the ſouth of France in 1720; but the Britiſh 
Illands have eſcaped a viſit for more than a hundred years, 


The 
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The plague of London in 1665, according to Morton's account, 
ſwept off 40,000 people. Sydenham relates, that when at its greateſt 
height, about the autumnal equinox, it deſtroyed near 8000 1 in one 


week, though at leaſt two-thirds of the inhabitants had retired into 
the country to avoid che infection. 1 


II it were poſſible to prevent the general panic, and if people 
could be prevailed on to attend the ſiek in the plague with the 
ſame unconcern that they do in every other ſpecies of fever, there 
can be no doubt but the mortality would be greatly reduced, and per- 
haps be found not more than what follows from many diſeaſes of 
which the world does not entertain ſuch frightful ideas: for, let us 
only ſuppoſe, that in ſome of thoſe ſeaſons, when the mildeſt and 
leaſt dangerous of all epidemics, the Catarrhal Fever, happens to 
prevail, an univerſal terror ſhould take place, and every body become 
impreſſed with the notion, that ſo ſure as they were attacked, fo ſurely 
they muſt die; and if, inſtead of giving the neceſſary attendance; not 
only phyſicians, but even the neareſt relations would not venture to 
viſit thoſe ſeized with the diſtemper, and that theſe unhappy people 
ſhould be forcibly dragged from their own habitations, and ſhut up in 
loathſome hoſpitals; what muſt be the conſequence ?. Why, thou- 
ſands would undoubtedly periſh, partly through their own apprehen- | 
ſions, and partly from the want of common ſuſtenance, as well as 
medical aid. 


How hack more terrible then muſt be the caſe, when a e 
ſufficiently dangerous in its own nature is exaſperated by the prodi- 5 
gious terror that is annexed to the name of it, and from the methods 
and regulations that are uſually practiſed and inforced; with a view I 
to prevent the ſpreading of the infection. A Nov: 


People in power ſhould be very cautious about alarming the alte 15 
if at any time a . ſhould Ks to break « out that may entitle 
N N 


r 5 1 = 4 7 "It 
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it to the W of Vlagie, a ptoicians "af: eminence e ought, | 


N by their writings, and every other method, to en if Wee a 
general panic from taking place. . 
The peſtilential fever of 1665, as deſcribed aby Fats 3 


with chilneſs, and a ſhivering like the fit of an intermittent; ſoon 


after ſucceeded violent vomiting, painful oppreſſion at the breaſt, and 
a burning fever, accompanied with its common ſymptoms, which 
went on increaſing, either till the diſeaſe proved mortal, or the kindly 


eruption of a bubo or parotis diſcharged the morbific matter, Li 


ſaved the patient. 
That which raged at Marſeilles and places adjacent | in 1720, 18 


deſcribed with more accuracy by the phyſicians ſent there by order 


of the French government, but appears to have been the ſame ſpecies 
with the plague of London. On the firſt ſeizure, people ſeemed as 
if they were intoxicated with drink, entirely loſt the power of their 


limbs, and became ſo dejected that they gave themſelves over from 


the very firſt attack. Along with the bilious vomitings. and purgings, 
which generally came on the ſecond day, quantities of ſmall worms 
like aſcarides were thrown off. The more plentiful theſe evacuations 
were, the more ſalutary ; for thoſe who vomited and purged but little, 
ſunk down oppreſſed with the diſeaſe, and died before the fourth 
day, covered over with livid blotches and petechiz; thoſe who had 
the largeſt evacuations, had alſo the moſt plentiful eruption of buboes 


and parotid abſceſſes. When theſe appeared, the patients roſe, walked 
about, and became remarkably hungry, the heat and thirſt ſubſided, 
but the face and eyes continued pale and languid, the pulſe hard and 


frequent. On the fixth, ſeventh, or eighth day, if the ſuppuratios 
ſtopt, and the tumours went back, then came on oppreſſion, difficulty 
of breathing, furious delirium, and convulſions, which ended i in death; 

Sydenham propoſes large and repeated bleedings, on a preſump- 
tion of the diſcaſe's being of the highly inflammatory nature, and 
relates 
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relates ſome inſtances wherein this practice had. to have averted 


the danger; in France they alſo bled largely in the very beginning 


of the attack, and repeated it according to the ſtrength ; but the 
chief ſervice that appears to have been done was, by encouraging the 
vomiting with emetics of ipecacoanha, and the purging, by giving 
great plenty of ſheathing and diluent drinks. 


Acrid or cauſtic applications to the buboes, and opening them by 


_ inciſion, did not anſwer, as theſe ſwellings did beſt when left entirely ; 


to Nature, or treated only with emollients : no perſon, ſeized in the 


violent way, eſcaped, but in conſequence of the morbific matter's 


ſettling itſelf on the parotid, axillary or inguinal glands, and ending: 
in a complete ſuppuration. But in great numbers of people, tumors 
appeared without any previous febrile ſymptoms, and in a few caſes 


went off by reſolution, in others they continued in a fcirrhous ſtate, 


but it was beſt when the ſwellings came to a ſuppuration. Several 
thouſands at Marſeilles were affected in this manner, went about the 
city as if they ailed nothing, and only dreſſed their buboes with 
common applications. 


When carbuncles or boils, with mortified * 1980589 in 
different parts of the body, either alone, or accompanied with the 


e we the patients ſcarcely ever een 


CHAP. XIX. 


2 c Froers therr Deſeription; ; Diviſion into. Species; and general 
| Method of Treatment. 


"HE beftic fever, on account of its flow 3 and was 5 
continuance, is placed by Morton in oppoſition to all the 
other genera; and not improperly, for there is not only a remark- 
able difference i in the courſe of the diſeaſe, but there 3 is alſo a material 
circumſtance wherein the hectic differs from a continued, intermit- 


* remittent, and eſpecially from an eruptive fever : in all theſe 
Eee the 
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the morbific matter is i eicher capable of being ſubdued or aſſimilated; 
or of being Teparated and thrown off, by the mere efforts of Nature, 
in conſequence of which, a recovery often enſues; but 1 in the hectic 
fever, we are not to expect any ſuch favourable termination, by the 


mere force of the natural powers, for 3 in this genus, though there 
are periodical and plentiful diſcharges by different outlets, yet none. 


of them appear to be critical; ſo that unleſs we can either correct the 
morbific matter which irritates the vaſcular ſyſtem, or cut off the 
fource and prevent its being repeatedly abſorbed, the fever will 


continue, with daily. exacerbations, ending in profuſe ſweats, un- 
til the fleſh ſhall be 1 waſted, and the * _ | 


exhauſted. 


It was formerly mentioned, that the nervous ſyſtem appears to be 
but little diſordered in hectie fevers, and that the diſeaſe ſeemingly 
conſiſts in mere agitation of the blood, and irritation of the heart 
and-vaſcular ſyſtem ; the acrimony, which irritates and creates this 
intenſeneſs of motion, appears, in ſome caſes, from the fever's being 


conſtant, to be intimately mixed with the general maſs; in others; 
where there are remiſhons, or complete intermiſſions, it ſeems to be 
taken up, occaſionally, by abſorption from different cavities and 


receptacles, where it lies in the intervals of the paroxyſm. Hence 
it is, that ſome authors, particularly Dr. Cullen, do not conſider the 
hectic fever as an original diſeaſe, but lock on it as s ſymptomatical 


or ſecondary. 


Since little or nothing ſalutary i is to be expected fs the mere 
efforts of Nature, the cure of hectic fevers muſt depend on artificial | 
| management; and as they run out to ſuch a length, is to be attempted 
more in the dietetic than the pharmaceutic way; courſes of goat's 


- whey, aſtes' milk, and freſh butter-milk, with the Seltzer, Briſtol, 


and Mallow waters, are thoſe which are uſually preſcribed i in hectic 
caſes; oftentimes the cortex is given to advantage, and is found to 


moderate the ſweats, and prevent the violent paroxyſms of the fever; ; 
but 
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but nothing aebi more to the recovery of health than a clear 
country air, cheerful ene and the exerciſe oh riding, or, which 
| is ſtill better, that of failing. % lei; 

This laſt, which was a favourite beaches of hos ancient ak. | 
(as may be ſeen i in Cælius Aurelianus) has of late years been revived, 
and often with happy effects; and no doubt, if begun in proper 


time, before the diſeaſe has advanced too far, taking a voyage to ſea 
| -would be found to prolong the lives of numbers, who are threatened 


with, or actually labour under a hectic fever. 


This 3 is the general dene of manageinent, but there will ſome- 
times be a neceſſity for other means, according to the various 1 
cies of the caſe, and particular ſpecies of the diſeaſe. £ 


There are two ſpecies of hectic fever, the Phth 2 and the tabes. 


Some writers make no difference, but uſe the terms Phthiſis and 
Tabes as ſynonymous, to expreſs what we underſtand i in common 
language by the words Conſumption and Decay ; but it is better 
to make a diſtinction, and under the name of Phthiſis conſider that 
hectic fever which is accompanied with a cough, and other pulmonic 
complaints; and under that of Tabes, all the other varieties which : 


are not ſo attended, 


— 


CHAP. XX. 


7 the Pbth if 73 Deſcription and d ferent Varieties, with the Methods 
of T1 reatment. 


HE phthifis, in 8 may be known by a an obfiinate cough, | 

Which is moſt diſtreſſing during the night ſeaſon, ſometimes 
dry, but oftener moiſt, and attended with an inclination to vomit, 
oppreſſion of the cheſt, and difficulty of breathing when the patient 
walks or ſtirs briſkly; by an habitual fever, increaſing always after 
eating, with a fluſhing and circumſcribed redneſs. of the cheeks, 
while the reſt of the face is pale, thin, and looks as if it were not 
Keen © | e clean. 
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denn 3 the pulſe is always frequent, but at Akkbt bevemes- 
hard, and exceedingly quick, whence great heat of a peculiar kind,. 
and dryneſs of the ſkin, particularly in the palms of the hands and' 
ſoles of the feet, with thirſt and inability to ſleep; j toward morning 
a ſweat breaks out, and procures a remiſſion of the febrile ſymptoms ; 3 
at length a looſeneſs ſupervenes, the ſpitting leſſens, and the mucous 
or purulent matters appear to be carried downwards, the fleſh entirely 
waſtes away, the eyes fink in their ſockets, the legs ſwell, the nails 
curve inwards, the hair falls off, and death ſteals on without being 
perceived by the exhauſted patient, who continues ſenſible t to the laſt 
hour, and ſometimes even then entertains the falſe hope of prolong- 
ing a miſerable life. 


The phthiſis 1 is ſo frequent in moſt parts of the Britiſh Ilande that 
it may be held as endemic; it is alſo very often hereditary, the ſeeds. 
of the diſeaſe or morbific diſpoſition of body being tranſmitted from. 
parents to their offspring. 0 


The ſigns which ſhew this diſpoſition are, a 3 and ſhrill voice, 
apt to become hoarſe on very ſlight occaſions, remarkable proneneſs 
to a cough, and hawking up of phlegm i in the mornings; a narrow 
cheſt and high-raiſed ſhoulder-blades ; 3 a long neck, and white deli- 
cate ſkin, through which the blue veins appear diſtinctly; ; A circum- 
ſcribed florid redneſs in the cheeks ; frequent bleeding from the noſe ; ; 
a pulſe eaſily flurried, and breathing eaſily diſturbed: people o 
circumſtanced, as to ſhew all or moſt of theſe ſigns, if very particular 
— attention be not had to the preſervation of their health, will fall into 
a pulmonary conſumption, ſome time between their ſixteenth and 
thirtieth year; but if they can, by temperance and care, and by 
living in in a pure atmoſphere, diſtant from the ſmoke of ge towns, 


TT. 


remainder of life with tolerable ſecurity | as to a Phthiſ- Ns 


The phchiſis is to be conſidered either as primary or as ſecondary 


; coming on in conſequence of ſome preceding diſeaſe, 01 Bla 
The 
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2 "The varieties of the | primary phthilis are, 1 a 


1 . 


ag 7 Phe if ficea, wherein the cough, though 3 Alter. 

fing, is not followed by any expectoration either of coloured mucus 

or purulent matter; what the patient ſpits up, until near. the cloſe, 

is only a white frothy phlegm, and that but in ſmall quantities. 
Diſſectious ſhew, that in theſe caſes the mucous and lymphatic glands, : 
which are diſperſed in great numbers throughout the whole ſubſtance | 
of the lungs, are enlarged and hardened, either forming earthy. con- 

eretions, or running into cluſters which do not ſuppurate kindly, but 

remain in a ſcirrhous ſtate, livid or dark coloured, and when cut 

into, a thick and purulent mucus, and coagulated blood ouze forth. 

The way to diſtinguiſh this from a common cough, or from a dyſpaza, 

is, by attending to the waſting night-ſweats and febrile ſymptoms: 


already deſcribed. 

This dry phthiſis comes on by chow and imperceptible 8 
and the glands are ſtuffed up ſo gradually, that it is ſeldom com- 
pletely cured, becauſe the means can ee be A ae ſufficiently 
early to obviate the danger. : 


_ * i * » oF 
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In the beginning of the diſeaſe, before the ſcirrhous rubercles a are . 
actually formed, ſome patients may find- advantage from courſes of | 
goat' s whey, with deobſtruent medicines, ſuch as the gum ammoni- 

- acum, combined with ſoap and the flores martialis; others will ; 
receive benefit from Seltzer water, or from the ſulphureous ſprings, 1 OS. 
un! as e Miese Lucan, or Swadlinbar ; - and if dont | 
have a. Arcict m_ to temperance, there will be 2 ee of pre- . 
venting the thickening and ſtagnation of lymph in the brong chial ; | 
glands; but as theſe remedies are ſcarcely ever applied ſo oon as. to 5 

prevent the formation of the diſeaſe, we are obliged to have recourſe, 5 
to them afterwards to prolong life, or palliate the complaints. 7 

Setons or iſſues in this ſort of phthiſis will be found of uſe, as they. 
tend to obviate the ill effects of any 1 of plethora that may 
lg - _  occalionally 


vas 


occaſionally 1 to 6 we place in the ofiitution;; ny for the 
ſame reaſon bleeding will often be required to free the breathing, 
and Precure relief from ſtitches that are apt to torment the patients. 


2. Phthifes mucoſa, ſeu catarrhalis; wherein the cough is accom- 
panied with a remarkable expectoration, at firſt without ſmell, and 
of uncoloured viſcid mucus; but as the diſeaſe advances, the ſpits 
become fetid, yellowiſh, grey, or of a greeniſh caſt, have ſometimes a 
"Iweetth taſte, and ſometimes that of common ſalt. 


1 . 
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The catarrhal phthiſis appears to proceed from a perverted ſecre- 
tion, too much lymph and mucus being thrown on the bronchidl 
glands, which in time come to be ſo ſoftened and melted down, that 
the entire ſubſtance of the lungs, when theſe are inſpected after the 
patient's death, has both the look and the feel of ſoft dough, with- 
out much appearance of organic texture; henee the cure muſt 
conſiſt in reſtoring order to the ſecretions in general, and in ſtrength- 
ening the whole corporeal frame. 


For theſe purpoſes, nothing anſwers ſo well as the cortex, combined 
with ſtrengthening gums or balſams, aided by the acid elixir of 
vitriol, chalybeate waters, and the other requiſites of pure air, mode- 
rate exerciſe, and cheerful company. 


Theſe caſes, if taken in time, may be completely cured, and even 
| when the diſeaſe has made conſiderable advances, and has abſolutely 


formed itſelf, life may be prolonged for ſeveral years by purſuing the” 
plan above-mentioned. | 


Gentle emetics are frequently. e and ine in uſeful, 
not-only to ſhake off the load of viſcid mucus and promote freedom 
of expeQoration, but alſo, as a kind of exerciſe to ſtrengthen the 
4, lungs ; for the ſame reaſons, failing will be found to contribute 
greatly to the cure, or at leaſt mitigation of the diſeaſe, 


3. Phthiſis hamoptoica; it is common in all the varieties of phthiſis, 
to ſee the ſpits now and then ftreaked with blood; but there are 


ſome 
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ſome caſes wherein hemorrhages Fed the pulmonary veſſels we ſo 


large and ſo een as to 1 a g- Mer eee to the 
diſeaſe. 


Theſe Frequent pings of of blood rovpily: Seb as the 81 
monary veſſels, and great acrimony of the juices. The cortex there- 
fore, and the Briſtol or Mallow waters, are the things to be chiefly 

depended on, with occaſional bleedings, and opiates aa accord- 
ing as the returns of the hæmoptoe may demand. 


There is no variety of the phthiſis that requires the Rok in a 
pure and ſettled atmoſphere ſo much as this, nor any wherein tem- 
perance of every kind is to be ſo ſtudiouſſy obſerved. 


Theſe are all the diſtinctions which are neceſſary to be made with 
reſpect to the phthiſis when conſidered as an original diſeaſe; when 
ſecondary, it will take its name and character from the diſeaſe on 
which it will be found to ſupervene; as, 


4. Phthiſis ſerofuloſa. 


5 ſcorbutica. 
6. = — aſthmatica. 
7. ſyphilitica. 

: 8. — arthritica. 4 
9. hypochondriaca. 
19. meroerer——m chlorotica. 


Any variation with reſpect to treatment, Ys} theſe may ſeverally 
require, muft be formed according to the particular diſeaſe that the 
phthiſical ſymptoms chance to be combined with, but which cannot 
now be mentioned, until the ſcrofula, ſcurvy, 8 lues venerea, 
gout, hypochondriaſis, and chlorofis themſelves have been deſcribed, 
and the methods of treatment laid down ; neither Can the nature of 
the phthiſis a peripneumonia, nor of the phthiſis a vomica, be well 
underſtood, until We have treated of inflammations of the Jungs, and 


the ſapprratien.: ſometimes conſequent, y 
Sata] vl nr 
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ys c H A p. xxl. 
a the Tubes ; ; "aw: different Parieties, and Methads 177 Treatment. 


2 H ER E is no neceſſity for var prolix with reſpect to the 
other ſpecies of hectic fever, as many of the denominations 
of the different varieties, like thoſe of the ſecondary phthiſis, are 
taken from the diſeaſe with which the tabes happens to be combined, 


as tabes ſerofuloſa, ſyphilitica, &c. though there are ſome which 
deſerve to be particularly noticed, as, 


1. Tabes hepatica ; ; which ſucceeds an dans « or ſuppuration 
of the liver. The fallow or yellowiſh .colour of the Kin, the yel- 
low or browniſh ſediment in the urine, joined to a dull pain or ſenſe 
of heavineſs, and fulneſs in the right hypochondrium, are the ſigns 
of an affected liver. A cough very frequently accompanies the fore- 


going ſigns, and may ſometimes make the. diſeaſe * for a phthaſia, | 
which will then be termed Heputica. 


2. Tabes meſenterica ; the ſigns are equivocal, but a tenſe ſwell- 
ing of the belly, and a frequent diarrhoea, joined to the common 


hectic ſymptoms, may be reckoned pretty ſure tokens of an infarction 
or ſuppuration of the meſenterig gland a 


The eure in this and in the foregoing variety is to be attempted ; 
by the deobftruent gums, with ſoap and chalybeate Preparations, 
_ aided by courſes of goat's whey when that is in ſeaſon, or by ſuch 
mineral waters as: abound i in the foſſile alcali, mixed with aſſes milk. 


3. Tabes dorſalis; a conſtant ouzing of mucous and ſeminal fluids 
from the urethra, and frequent nocturnal emiſſions; pain in the ſmall 
of the back, with a ſenſation as if ſomewhat was creeping down 
the ſpine; ; coſtiveneſs, and difficulty in making urine, joined to the 
_ common ſymptoms of a tabes, may ſerve to diſtinguiſh that which 
- ariſes from exceſſive indulgence in libidinous exerciſes, This diſeaſe 


7 . | 
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is properly ſexual, and therefore belongs to the iel FEY ; how- 
ever, we may obſerve in the mean time, that the cure of the tabes 
dorſalis is ſeldom perfected, becauſe the patients never apply in time, 
and when they do ſeek for medical affiſtance, they will rarely be 
found to have reſolution ſufficient to abſtain from the exceſſes that 


firſt brought on the diſeaſe ; and without ſuch abſtinence there "Yy * 


be no poſſibility of removing the complaint. 


If application be made before the febrile ſymptoms come on, the 


cure may be attempted by a courſe of aſſes milk, with chalybeate 
waters and the cold bath; but after the hectic heats and colliquative 


ſweating have actually taken place, there 1s little proſpect of OS 5 


the patient. 


4. Tabes ab e ſeu ulceroſa ; vas the purulent contents 
of an abſceſs, or the matter of an ulcer in any part of the body, 


Happeo to be abſorbed, a heQic fever infallibly enſues. 
When praQicable, the cauſe is to be removed by opening the 


_ abſceſſes, and dilating the fiſtulous finuſes which confine the puru- 


lent matter, and ſometimes by en, ene the __ which 
ſupplies the purulent fomes. 


But when the ſource cannot be cut off by any of theſe means, then 


| we "muſt try to correct the acrid aud putrefactive nature of the | 
-matter, by a liberal uſe of the cortex, to which it will be neceſſary 


to join the « common dietetic remedies gs for tabid caſes 1 in 
general. e | 


- 


5. Tabes vermingſa; worms in the alimentary canal: are a fre- 


quent ſource of the tabes, eſpecially 1 in younger ſubjeQs. 


The ſpecies of worms that are moſt commonly met with! in the 


wen body are four: ; BE r The long round worm lik 


Ss 45 3 NN 5 55 ſometimes 


* 3 
, © 4 * 7 2 

4 2% * 4 * * 2 0 
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1 


12 the lumbrici, 
or common earth worms. * · The flat and ſhort, white worm, like 


| ane. 3: The tenis, or long tape-worm, flat and jointed, 


x 


* 


nine voided ſeveral yards i in Wü TY 4. The aſcarides 


fmall white worms, with ſharp-pointed heads, that neſtle in the 
lower part of the rectum. 


Beſide the general ſymptoms oaks by worms, it has been 
obſerved, that ſudden gripings about the navel denote the preſence 


of the lumbrici; a weight in the belly, as if a ball were rolling about 


in it, is held as a ſign of the tape-worm, more eſpecially if the 
gourd-worms are voided from time to time: and itchineſs about 
the anus, with a teneſmus, are ſigns of the aſcarides. 


Such are the ſymptoms uſually attending the particular ſpecies, 
but, in general, an inflation of the ftomach, an uncertain and 


variable appetite, ſometimes voracious, and then again defective, 
irregular pulſe, ſtinking breath, whitiſh and turbid urine, and fluſh- 


ing of one cheek in a circumſcribed ſpot, frequent rubbing of the 
noſe, and grinding of the teeth during ſleep, may be held as pretty 
{ure ſigns that there are worms, and may authoriſe the Praſceipgon 


of anthelminthic remedies. 


The three firſt-mentioned ſpecies which :nhabit * ſmaller I] 


tines, or neſtle in the colon, are to be diſlodged by mercurials, or by 


the powder of tin, firſt exhibited and then wrought off by a briſk | 


cathartic : the age and ſtrength of the patient muſt determine the 


doſe. Afterwards, a light tincture of the hiera picra will be found 
of great ſervice in preventing a relapſe; or an infuſion may be made 
in wine or beer, of the ſemen ſantonicum, rhubarb, and ſena, and 
taken daily i in a quantity ſufficient to keep the belly open. 


The tape worm has ſuckers at every joint, by which it is ſup- 
poſed to adhere to the inteſtines, and hence the great difficulty of 
dillodging it. In Guiana they uſe a remedy, which, at firſt view, 
one would be apt to think hazardous: this is the ſpicula of the 
ſiliqua hirſuta, or courtch, mixed up with melaſſes or honey to the 
conſiſtence of a thin electuary: the patients, if adults, take two tea- 


2 EE) ſpoonfuls 
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ſpoonfuls for three ſucceeding + mornings faſting, and then purge it 
off with rhubarb. 


In Sweden 1t has been found, that PEO YI ſome gallons of very 
cold water in the ſpace of an hour or leſs, and then immediately 
taking a large doſe of ſome draſtic purge, has brought off long tape- 
worms; but it is neceſſary that the patients ſhould habituate them- 
ſelves to the cold water in ſmaller quantities for ſome days before 
they venture to take that large doſe of it, which is neceſſary to make 
the worm quit the hold which it has of the inteſtines, by means of 
its ſuckers; for it is ſuppoſed, that the ſudden application of ſo 
much cold water has this effect on the worm, and leaves it ready to 
be ſwept away by the ſubſequent deluge of humours, derived into the 
guts by the force of the cathartic. 


Drinking largely of the natural purging waters, fack as the Chel- 
tenham and Epſom, or thoſe which are found in the wells in ſome 
parts of the city of Dublin, would probably anſwer ſtill better than 
the Swediſh method, and be attended with leſs hazard: for if the 
* cathartic ſhould not operate quickly, ſuch a load of cold water in the 
body might be productive of ill conſequences. 


None of theſe methods will ſerve to diſlodge or deſtroy the aſca- 
rides, which require the injection of clyſters, compoſed of decoctions 
of wormwood and rue, in oil, with a ſmall quantity of aloes diſ- 
ſolved, or, which is ſtill more efficacious and certain, blowing the 
ſmoke of tobacco by a proper contrivance into the rectum. 

When tabid ſymptoms have been produced by worms, health will 
ſoon be reſtored, after theſe are diſlodged, if the viſcid ſlime which 
loads the inteſtines, and favours the generation of the worm, be alſo 
removed, and hindered from collecting again; for this purpoſe it will 
be neceſſary to keep the patients for a few weeks on a courſe of lime- 


water and ſtrengthening bitters, with Aue of the Preparations of 
ſteel. ö . : 
Fffsg It 


4 R 
| Tt is to be obſerved, that in all the varieties of conſumption, Me- 
waſting, weakneſs, and loſs of appetite, are often evident for a con 
ö ſiderable time before the febrile ſymptoms are perceivable; but as a 
hectic conſtantly ſupervenes, it is wrong to conſider the phthiſis and 
tabes in any other light than as ſpecies of this genus of fever, or to 
place them, as Sauvages hath done, in another order of diſeaſes. 
Two tables are here ſubjoined; the firſt exhibiting : a ſynopſis of 
the different genera and ſpecies, and the ſecond containing the 
ſeveral varieties of fevers. 
| T AB L E is 4 
A SYNOPSIS OF FEVERS, 
| GENERA. SPECIES. 
I. Continual fever. 5 3 
8 1. Simple continued fever. 
2. Inflammatory, - 
5 3. Nervous. 
2 - Putrid. 
II. Intermittent fever, or ow 
1. Quotidian ague. 
5 2. Tertian. 
: 5 5 £5 Þ 3- Quartan. 
| 4. Erratic. 
Ul. Remittent fever. 


1. Inflammatory remittent. 
2. Putrid. 


/ 


IV. Eruptive fever. 
1. Small-pox.. 

2. Meaſles. COTE TO 

al 3. Scarlet fever. 5 | 

7 4. Eryſi- 


GENERA, 


V.. Hectic fever. 


r 
SPECIES. BAK hats 9 

4. Eryſipelatoſe fever, | — p 
5. Miliary fever. oy . 

6. Aphthoſe fever. We ED 0 
7. Veſicatory fever. ; 

8. Plague, | 

1. Phthiſis. 

2. Tabes. 


TABLE I. 


GENERAL CATALOGUE OF FEVERS. 


'* GENERA. 
I. Continual fever. 


SPECIES. VARIETIES. 


1. Simple continual, 
| 1 Febris plethorica. 


5 a frigore. . 4 125 | 
a calore. 


— a dolore. 
3 — catarrhalis. 
2. Inflammatory fever. | 
Febris inflammatoria cephalalgica. 
— — {oporoſa. 
— . —— jpleuritica. 


— — — rheumatica. 


— dyſenterica. 


3. Nervous fever. 


Nervoſa communis, ſeu febricula. 
Febris hydrocephalica. 


4. Putrid fever. 


Febris careeraria . 
— maligna Hungarica. 


Febris 
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II. Intermittent. 


4. Quartan- 


4. Erratic. 


F FE VERS. 
SPECIES. | VARIETIES. 
s Pebris maligna Mpgyptiorum. 
Wh —— — 1iQeriodes Carolinenſis. 
— — Canadenſis. 
5. Mixed fever. 
N Febris depuratoria. 


ſudatoria. 
75 comatoſa. 


—— yarioloſa. 
——— — 


hyemalis. 
verminoſa. 


1. Quotidian. 

Quotidiana ſimplex. 
— duplicata. 
— hyſterica. | 


— cephalalgica. | 


2. Tertian. 
| Tertiana legitima. 
- ſpuria. 
— pleuritica. 
— aſthmatica. 
— carotica. 
—— cardialgica. 
—— duplex. 
——ͤ duplicata. 
— urticata. 
— — hemiplegica. 
—— rheumatica. 


Quartana legitima. 

— ſplenetica. 
——— hepatica. 

—— metaſtatica. 


Quintana, ſextana, &c. 
III. 
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GENERA, SPECIES. VARIETIES, 
III. Remittents, 


497 


1. Inflammatory remittent. 
FPebris remittens catarrhalis. 
— . peripneumonica. 
— — ardens. 
2. Putrid remittent. 
Febris remittens bilioſa. 


anginoſa maligna. 
n 


IV. Eruptive. 
„„ Small-pox. 
Variolæ ſimplices dſtrete 


— — confluentes. 


— —— — chryſtallinz, 


—— vVerrucoſæ. 


———comphlcatz inflam matoriæ. 
— chryſtallinæ. 
=————ypra, ſeu ſanguineæ. 


— — Qdyſentericæ. 


Morbilli regulares. 


— anomali. 


— varioloſi. 
3. Scarlet fever. 


Febris ſcarlatina benigna. 


— maligna. 
4. Eryſipelatoſe fever. ? 
5. Miliary fever. 
Miliaris ſimplex. 


— catarrbalrs. 
Miliaris 


= 


GEN ERA. 


FT EVE AS. 


SPECIES, 


VARIETIES, 


. a inflammatoria. oy 


— ſeroſa. 


— putrida, ſeu petechilis, 


5. Aphthoſe fever. 


7. Veſicatory fever. 


V. Hee. 


8. Plague. 


1. Phthiſis. 


Phthiſis ſicea. 


— . AR. 


—-- hæmoptoica. 


— ſcrofuloſa. 


——-- ſcorbutica. 


——-- ſyphilitica. 


-- arthritica. 


— dllorotica. 


; 2. Tabes. 


Tabes hepatica. 
- meſenterica. 
dorſalis. 


— 


- ſcrofuloſa. 
— ſcorbutica. 5 
- aſthmatica. 


—— ſyphilitica, 


— arthritica. 


— hy pochondriaca. 


— « chlorotica, 


2 
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AVING ſhewn the practice in fevers, we now come to that 


I which is required in caſes of inflammatio n. 
Though the different ſeat of the diſeaſ , and 15 
will ſometimes vary the method of treatment, „ 
ſcheme of management with reſpect to infl: | 
ſeated where they wall, which muſt be adapted to the particular p 
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Bleeding i 1s one of che el means uſed to check the, progreſs 
of an inflammation, 1. drawing off : a large. quantity of blood | pil ill 
always, for a time, allay the general intenſeneſs of motion in the 
vaſcular ſyſtem, and abate that exceſs of heat which i is a neceſſary 
conſequence z but it will notalways calm the local intenſeneſs, or leſſen 
the degrees of oſcillatory motion in the veſſels where the inflam- 
mation is featod; we therefore have recourſe,alſy, to local blecck n 85 
which, though the quantity thus taken away be but ſmall, are 
found of more immediate ſervice in abating the inflammation, than i 
taking a conſiderable number of ounces from the arm. | Theſe local 


bleedings are nn by ere. or by cupping with ſearifi- 
: cation. 


But ſmart purging is, in RACE a more certain means of abat- 
ing an inflammation than even bleeding ; for, in this way, large 
derivation may be made, in confequence of which, the inflamed 
veſſels will return to their natural rates of motion, and recover their 
due degrees of ſtrength. 8 85 


"al 


| | ure as being the moſt powerful 3 in "the Materia Medica, 
| vo 8 is frequently given, though not always with ſucceſs; L for though 1 it 
may have conſiderable powers in allaying the general heat, Jet i it 
does not ſeem to have much virtue in abating chat which f is local. 


In external inflammations, where we can avail ourſelves of. 1 191 
— the application of things which have an emollient and 
ſedative quality will be neceſſary, where the Poon calle of 

the diſcaſe Is exceſs of the oſcillatory motion. 


| But When an inflammation is ſeated internally, ſo as abt toldmit 
dhe immediate application of topical ſedatives, nothing is more effec- 
tual i in procuring a reſolution, than laying on a bliſter where the * 
is s Felt, ox as near'to it as che nature of the caſe will allow. 


Or, if che pain be leſs urgent, and blitering chouſd be Genes 
o ſexere, hen, rubbing with volatile liniment, laying on bags | 
of 


INFLAMMATIONS. 


1 
1 


of flannel filled with hot ſalt, or 3 ſome Nimulants by way 
of poultice, muſt be ſubſtituted in the room of bliſters. 
Diſcutient fomentations are ckiefly to be depended on in Py in- 
fammations as ſucceed Wade bruifes, hy and the like 
external i injuries. Es ; 15445 2464 
But there ought to be Gus attention ROW in . to continu- 
| ing the uſe of fomentations, left they be protracted beyond the due 
time; for then they will do harm, by creating an additional laxity 


1170 


of the fibres, whence will ſucceed weakneſs and obſtinate ſwellings. 


| "Theſe : are the means whereby we may hope to fucceed in procur- 
ing a reſolution of an inflammation, when it is owing more to an 
| increaſe of oſcillatory motion than to a defect of the reſiſting power; 
but in thoſe caſes which evidently depend moſt on relaxation, and 
weakneſs of the veſſels, we are to be more ſparing with reſpect to 
bleeding and purging; we ſhould alſo omit the application of emol- 
Hent and warm fomentations, and mem on 1 Miata 
and ſtrengtheners. Soo 
Strengtheners are allo. 3 in caſes: * inflam. 
are owing to exceſs of oſcillatory e o 00 as his hal 
by the means already propoſed. Vas 

g N. he external ſtrengtheners uſually conſiſt of ſolut « 

tures of white vitriol, alum, ſaccharum ſaturni, 3 kae 
and tutty, in roſe or plantain water; alſo tincture of roſes. and i 
ſions of balauſtines, and of pomegranate peel : theſe are occaſic 


made into eye-waters and gargles, for ſuch ſpecies of opthalmy and 
quinſey as ſhew plainly that the fault hes chiefly in the weak and 


relaxed ſtate of the inflamed veſſels : theſe diſeaſes often require the 
uſe of internal firengtheners, the principal « of which i is | the cortex, 
| aided by cold bathiog. ET 

Bliftering, though frequently ordered in theſe 3 is ; not. 7 
to be of that immediate ſervice as in the inflammations which Proceed 
5 from a predominancy of the other conjunRt cauſe,” — 
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80 far with i. reſpoct to the methods which, are to be occaſionally 
put in practice when there are hopes of a reſolution; but from call- 
ing to mind the hiſtory of the progreſs of inflammatians, it is caly 
to underſtand, that unleſs we are fo happy as to ſucceed. in procuring 
this deſirable denne early in the diſeaſe, it will ſoon be too 
late to expect it; it is therefore only within the firſt four or five 
days (unleſs the degree of inflammation be but ſlight, and it proceeds 
chiefly from relaxation) that we are to purſue the methods directed 
for procuring a reſolution; after that, if the ſymptoms | Rill continue 
to grow more diſtreſſing, the beſt that can be done i is, to favour the 
exudation, when the ſeat of the diſeaſe, and nature of the part affected, 
will allow that way of termination; which, as hath been formerly 
explained, is when the veſſels which run on or near the ſurface 
of different Far are W Which have been ſeized 17 the inflam- 


mation. 


The pores and open orifices on the - nth which pw the fn of 
ROE ouze out a quantity of purulent fluid, Which ſeems to 
de a peculiar compoſition of lymph, mucus,. and oil, with ſometimes 
an evident ſhare of the red part of the blood. : 


"If the inflamed part be one of thoſe which” are e fapplica 
"" lymph and mucus, for the purpoſes of keeping the membra- 
nous coverings in a ſtate of moiſture, the ii by, Footage is 


generally very « conſiderable. | . 


„ 80 


| Perſons converſant i in the diſlection of morbid bodies, have fre- 
quent occaſion to ſee collections of this exuded matter in the abdo- 
men, where it has ouzed from the pores on the ſurface of the 
pæritoneum, or of different viſcera which have been inflamed; and 
in the thorax, where it has exuded from the pleura or ſurface of the 
jungs, without any rilible breach, ulceration, of. diffolution of the 


folds. f 5 . 
ä SPY Oe. 
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On ſome occaſions, however, this purulent matter which is thrown: 
off by exudation does acquire a degree of ſharpneſs ſufficient to melt 
| down the ſolids, and form ſuperficial ulcers; and when the more ſub- 

tile part of it is exhaled, it frequently leaves whitiſh or yellowith 
" floughs behind, 1 75 a Prong th to We furface of the 


989 ® BF 


© Oo part.” 21 of 2 
There 1 no certain See 6 of knowing when an inflammation 
: Poa in the v way of exudation, except in ſuch caſes as allow the 
matter to Ciſcharge itſelf; for, when it is pent up in the thorax, or 
f any other cavity, it will be impoſſible to tell how things are, until. 
E new train of ſymptoms ſhall ariſe ; for the pain and heat, and tlie 
ſymptoms which neceſſarily attend them, will ſubſide, when the 
inflamed veſſels thus get rid of their load, anda are freed from the 


diſtenſion. 


But matters ſeldom remain a long i in \ ſuſpenſe ; for the hedic fever, 
which infallibly ſucceeds, will ſufficiently ew chat there i is a Puru= 
lent fomes. 5 | 1 Fu 

It; is only in caſes 5 external inflammation that any 88 can 
* afforded, when the diſeaſe terminates, in this way; and here, the 
, general. ſcheme muſt be to. facilitate the diſcharge, | fo, as to let the- 
Purulent matter entirely paſs off; to moderate the remaining force 
of the inflammation, : and [prevent 177 deſtruction or ulceration of 


the ſolids. | 


Hence the Lande x means that were e propofed | in proeuring- 2 a reſolu- 
tion, m muſt {till be perliſted- 1 in to a certain degree; and we muſt re — 
dhe bleeding, and give cathartics, according to the violence of the 
inflammation, a and according as there appears to be more or leſs of A 
1 of humours to the inflamed part. tt e e DIES a7 


= The topical applications here conſiſt of lotions, e cerates, 
e and injections; the compoſition of which muſt be varied' 
According as they a are intended to cleanſe, to heal up, or to ſtrengthen. 
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paſs off by exudation, 18 next to be explained. 


ſtimulate with the defi ign of increaſing the heat. 


take Place i in any RE of importance. 
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8 eee of an Alſe pee 3 
"The anapernent of an abſceſs, \ which takes place when an inflam- 
mation cannot be reſolved or diſcuſſed, nor from f its deeper fituation 


'F 


When the caſe therefore | is ſo circumſtanced as to render an \ abſceſs 


not only. unavoidable, but deſirable,” and where we can avail our- 
ſelyes of topical applications, the buſineſs then is,” to binder the 
diſſipation through the pores of the inflamed part, and to add to the 


heat of the fluids there accumulated, in order to promote the fer- 


mentation, and render the humours more active in melting down the 
Jolid lamellz z it is therefore proper to apply things which ſhall not 


only ſoften the teguments, but alſo clog up the pores, and gently 


= 


In proportion as the matter of the abſceſs accumulates, it r enlarges 


the cavity that contains it, and this enlargement is moſt on the ſide 
where there 1 is leaſt reſiſtance; hence it is, that collections of matter 


which are formed in the abdominal viſcera moſtly point outwards, 


' while thoſe which take place in the lungs, with very few exceptions, 
burſt internally, on account of the reſiſtance made by the ſides of the 


thorax ; and when a deep-ſeated abſceſs, in any fleſhy part of the 


body i 18 covered with an aponeuroſis, the matter runs along the i in- 


terllices of the muſcles, until it arrives at ſome place. where there i 18 
but little reſiſtance, and then puſhes ont, perhaps at a conſiderable 
diſtance from that which was the een ſeat of the enen. 


os, 
or > * 


L 


formed, from the Van maſs of fcireulating Als; I 185 abſceſſes 
are uſually preceded by a fever, and prove falutary when they do not 
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If there happens to be apy part of the body where the veſſels have 

ſufered from à preceding inflammation, or have had their fibres 
weakened by ſome erer aof, the a ln will u ble in 
that Place. | 


/ 


In whatever way the abſech 3 to have bees tld, when- 


ever it is ſufficiently ripened, which will be known by the pointing 
of the tumour, ſoftneſs of the teguments, and fluQuation of the con- 
tained fluid, it ought to be opened, leſt the purulent matter, being 
pent up, might go on to melt down too much of the ſolids, and per- 
haps-deftroy the texture of nerves or blood · veſſels, or get through 
the perioſteum, and bring on a caries of the bones, if any are near; 


or, being abſorbed, and 1 back. into the ain, give riſe 
to an hectic fever. 


Aomiemons of ele | 
Such are the general methods of management with reſpect to 
adſceſſes; but in habits where the juices are uncommonly ſharp, and 
the force of the inflammation ſo extremely violent as to deſtroy the 


texture of the veſſels, inſtead of only enlarging their e then a 
gangrene will take place. 


It has been already ſhown, chat, in caſes of paris, the ſolids 
which are melted down are only inert folids, nothing more than 
laminæ of the tela celluloſa, and veſicles containing the fat; ; whereas, 


in thofe of mortification, the texture of the nerves and vols is 
. aan deſtroyed.» 


The ſcheme to prevent am inffammation from running into a gan- 


grene will differ according to the firſt ſource of the diſeaſe, che 
- e 8 conſtitution, and the natural firength of the veſſels. 


5 If the inflammation was brought on by ſome external i injury, and. 
"they patient be one whoſe fibres are remarkably ſtrong and rigid, and. 
= whoſe blood is denſe, the : pulle quick, full, and hard, with high 
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| degrees of heat, pain, and dryneſs, avs. ought to repeat 
ings, and perfiſt | in the uſe of antiphlogiſtic remedies, even 
are certain there can be no hopes of a reſolution, an 


d though we find 

that at leaſt a ſuppuration muſt enſue ; ſince by theſe means we ſhall 

perhaps be able to divert the too violent force of the blood from u 0 | 

veſſels of the inflamed part, and ſo hinder thein from Pein 

ruptured: at the ſame time, the application of emollien to, in the aſs 2 

of fotus and cataplaſg, will contribute to relax the fibres, and favour 
the tranſudation from the pores in che coats of the inflamed arteries, 


But if it ſhall appear, that the fluids. are in an-acrid or putreſcent 
Wia which may be inferred from the appearance of the blood which 
is drawn (not parting, as it ought to do, into ſerum and craſſamen- 
tum) from the weak pulſe, loſs of ſtrength, dejection of ſpirit,” and 
fetid ichorous diſcharge, then the moſt likely method either to pre- 
vent a gangrene from coming on, or to facilitate the ſeparation of the 
mortified part, is to give the Peruvian bark, with wine, or with acids, 
according as the ſtate of the ppl and other. een, of * | 


patient may require. .. 


It is too ſyſtematical to conſider a denten as always dane Ned 
With inflammation, becauſe it is frequently found to be the reſult of 
ſome particular depravation of the juices, and i is then to be held as a 
diſtin genus of diſeaſe. For this reaſon, we ſhall not now proceed 
any. further i in the method of treatment, but reſerve | it for the Raſt 
Book. 


For as it b happens, that purulent matter £ hall 165 an ary of 1 
Nature, be thrown off from the circulating fluids, under the name 
of a Critical Abſceſs; ſo, in like manner, it is ſometimes ſeen, eſpe- 
cially toward the cloſe of putrid fevers, that an exceedingly acrid 
ma tter ſhall ſuddenly be depoſited on the veſſels of a particular part, 
and corroding them, produce what may be termed a Critical Morti- | 
£ fone which inevitably deſtroys life, if the part ſo loaded happens | 
6 to 


* 
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to be an organ immediately neceſſary to the general ceconomy ; where” i 
as; if this cauſtic matter be thrown out to the ſurface, or ſhall fix on 
ſome of the extremities of the body, then the expulſion of it may 


prove the means of nn Ele, at the expence of n of the 
limbs. . NF 2 1 9855 


There are alſo ſome ahoeiling inſtances of mortifications coming 
on ſo very ſuddenly, that the fever or inflammation, if any degree 
of either preceded, have paſſed unobſerved ; and the firſt notice the 
patient has had of the diſeaſe, has been from the coldneſs, inſenſibi- 
lity, and difcolouring of the part affected. N 


Management of l . 


It now only remains to ſay ſomewhat concerning the indolent ſwell- 
ings, which are ſometimes the conſequences of an inflammation. 
The injudicious and protracted uſe of hot fomentations often in- 
vites ſuch a flow of humours, and relaxes the fibres to ſuch a degree, 
that they give riſe to ſwellings, which prove tedious, and difficult to 
remove: this is frequently ſeen after fractures, luxations, or other 
external injuries that have been attended with inflammation at the 
beginning; ; and i in glandular parts, where the circulation is natu- 
rally languid, it often happens that a ſuppuration either ſhall not 
enſue, or if it does take place, ſhall not be fo complete as to melt 
down enough of the ſolids, in order to remove the ſwelling and 


+ 


hardneſs. But in theſe glandular ſwellings, there is ſometimes a 


mixture either of the ſerofulous or venereal taint, each of them 


demanding a diverſity of treatment, adapted to the particular diſeaſe... 


In the caſes of indolent ſwelling, which have no dependance on 
either of theſe ſpecies of acrimony, and where there appears to be 
nothing amiſs, with reſpect to the ſoundneſs of the fluids, if the 
hardneſs be ſo conſiderable as to require particular attention, nothing 
anſwers ſo effectually as expoſing the part affected to warm vapour 

: Hhh A 
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or ſteam, confined by proper contrivances, and directed to the place 
where the hardneſs and rigidity ſubſiſt. 7 

If the ſwelling, on the contrary, be odematous, or {oft ad flab= 
by, then, pumping cold water on the part, dry frictions, and well- 
adapted bandages, when they can be applied, will bid fair to reſtore. 
things to the healthy ſtate. 


CHAP: . 


Deſcriptions, and Methods of Treatment of the d ferent . of 
external Inflammation, which have no fixed Seat, 
' Eryſipelas, Boil, Carbuncle. 


P Hleg Mon, 


HEN we treated of inflammations in general, it was pro- 

poſed to make only two generical diſtinctions, external 

inflammation, when the inflamed part being either in view, or with- 

1 | i in reach, we can avail ourſelves of topical applications; and internal, 

wherein the cyre muſt depend on general evacuations, and the uſe 
| of internal remedies. 


Such inflammations as have no fixed ſeat, but appear incifferently 
on any part of the external ſurface, are diſtinguiſhed into ſpecies, 
according to the nature and extent of the diſeaſe, and are known by 
the names of Phlegmon, Eryſipelas, Boil, and Carbuncle ; thoſe which 
are ſeated in the veſſels of ſome particular part, have their denomina- 
tion from the part affected, and are known by the names of Ophi hal- 
my, Quinſey, Inflamed Breaſt, Pardtis, Bubo, and Herma Humoralis, 
according as the inflammation happens to ſeize the eye, the throat, 

the breaft, the parotid, the axillary or ingumal glands, or the tefticles. 


5 
1 


7 
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2 hlegmon. ; | 


When an inflammation 1s circumſcribed, and deeply ſeated in the 
veſſels of ſome fleſhy part, the term for the diſeaſe 1 18 Phlegmonz a 


word: 
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word that the old writers applied to inflammations in general, but 
which at preſent is only uſed in oppoſition to Eryſipelas, when the 
redneſs is more extended, and but ſuperficial. | 


A phlegmon therefore may always be Liiown by the Social 
{ſwelling and hardneſs, from the deep red colour, and from the great 


pain and tenſion, together with pulſation or throbbing. 


Where a phlegmon is not critical, but proceeds from ſome external 
cauſe, we are always to endeavour to procure a reſolution. and for 
this purpoſe, muſt bleed largely and repeatedly, according to the cir- 
cumſtances of age, ſex, and conſtitution ; and at the ſame time give 
the cooling purges which have been formerly mentioned. In aid of 
| theſe internal remedies, we muſt alſo make uſe of fomentations and 
cataplaſms, in order to facilitate the diſſipation of one part of the 
impacted humours, and the abſorption of the remainder. The fotus 
communis of the London Diſpenſatory is what the ſurgeons generally 
uſe on theſe occaſions, and this will be rendered more powerful by 
adding to every gallon of the decoction an ounce of crude ſal ammo- 
niac, half a pint of vinegar, and as much of common ardent ſpirit. 
The ftupes ſhould never be applied with more heat than gives an 
agreeable ſenſation; and after having ſufficiently fomented the part, 
let it be covered as far as the inflammation extends, with a poultice 
made of the lees of claret, thickened to the proper conſiſtence with 
bran; or with a cataplaſm of bean- meal and fimple oxymel, ſoftened 
with a ſufficient quantity of oil of roſes. When by theſe means the 
inflammation is diſperſed, then, in order to ſtrengthen the part, and 
brace up the veſſels, it will be proper, after a few days, inſtead of 
the cataplaſms, to apply cloths dipt in equal parts of ſimple lime- 
water, vinegar, and camphorated ſpirit of wine. 


But if, in ſpite of our endeavours to carry off the inflammation by 
reſolution, it ſhould nevertheleſs continue, and the heat, redneſs, 


Pain, and ſwelling increaſe daily, then we may expect an abſceſs; 
II h h 2 and 
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and i in order to forward the fuppurttion, muſt change the diſcutient 
fotus for one of an emollient quality, (ſuch as milk, in which the 
leaves of mallows, and ſome bruiſed linſeed, have been boiled) and. 
apply bread and milk poultices, ſoftened with ung. ex althza, inſtead 
of the bran, with lees of claret, or the bean- meal cataplaſm. | 


PQ DAE F772 


By a continuance of theſe applications, (or i if the ſimple bread and 


milk poultice ſhall not- be deemed ſufficiently emplaſtic and heating, 
we may add to it ſome linſeed-meal, and white Jily-root, or apply 


the cataplaſma maturans ph. Lond. ) a kindly ſuppuration- will gene- 
rally be found to ſucceed ; and when the abſceſs. is formed, it uſually 
will point in ſome favourable place for opening. The manner of 
opening the abſceſs muſt depend on the particular circumſtances of 
the caſe, with regard to ſituation, and magnitude of the ſwelling: 
in very large abſceſſes, it is beſt to cut out an oval piece of the tegu- 
ments, ſo as not to leave any looſe flabby edges, but in thoſe of 
moderate ſize it will generally be Fulle ut to make ee a Na 


inciſion. 


The firſt dreſſings requies 3 but doſſils of "dey lint, lll] in 
gently, | and covered over with a pledget ſpread with yellow baſilicon, N 
or turpentine mixed with the volk of an egg; in a few days, iF f 

the fore does not appear to be clean, the doſſils muſt be armed 
with ſomewhat of a detergent quality; red precipitate, ' mixed with 
black or yellow baſilicon, or the green baſilicon alone are what the 


ſurgeons uſually apply, i in order to eleanſe away the ſloughs that fre- 
quently fill the bottom of the ſore: when theſe caſt off, and the red 


granulated Aefh begins to ſprout up, then the dry dreſſings. muft 
be applied again ; and theſe, with the proper aſſiſtanee of bandages, 


are all that Nature generally requires to complete. the eicatrization. 


In ſome habits we mall ſind ſuch a ſharpneſs of the: juices, 'that 


there will be a neceſſity for giving the cortex, in order to bring on a 
oy ſuppuration, and faculitgte the healing of the ſore after the 


opening: 
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opening of the abſceſs: and we ſhall know the caſes that require the 
cortex, by obſervin g che thin and acrid ſtate of the diſcharge, while 
there is uſually more or leſs of a hectic fever attending: whenever 
we find things 1 in this fate, we muſt not delay, but immediately 
begin, and give the medicine i in ſuch form and doſe as the NO 
circumſtances of the caſe may require. | | i 

In other caſes, mercurials and decoctions of the FOR nde 
are e in order to correct the ſharpneſs of the Re 


Eryſipelac. 


Ts the _ pelas, the ſwelling is not circumſcribed, the redneſs is. 
not ſo dark as in the phlegmon, but bright and ſhining ; and when 
the inflamed part is preſſed with the finger, the ſpot remains white 
for a few moments, but grows red again after the preſſure i is removed; 
all which circumſtances ſhew the ſeat of the inflammation to be in 
the ſubcutaneous veſſels: but very often the phlegmon and the eryſi- 
pelas are ſo blended, that the old writers uſed to beſtow compound 
epithets on the inflammation, calling it Phlegmon Eryfi pelatades . 
when the phlegmon was thought moſt predominant, and Erxſ. pelas 

Phlegmonodes when the eryſipelas appeared to prevail. 


The treatment of am eryſipelas, when the conſequence of an erup- 
tive fever, having been alteady laid down, we have only to eonſider 
it as a ample infammation, ſucceeding fome external; injury. 


As the true ſimple eryfipelas never ends | in an abſceſs, but . 7 
goes off by refolution or exudation, the topical remedies muſt 
always be fuch as ſhall favour the expulſion of the impacted fluids - 
through the pores of the ſkin; hence, i in theſe inflammations, we are 
never to apply things which. are of a greaſy and emplaſtic nature, 
but only make uſe of ſuch epithems and fomentations as ſhall-dilute | 
the fluids;; a deeoction of linſeed and white Poppy heads, with elder 


and camomile flowers, and a due proportion of the linimentum ſapo- 


naceum 
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naceum, wall make a proper nenn tem ſo long as the ſkin keeps 


whole; but when angry pimples, or little bliſters ariſe, then the ung. 


tr ipharmacum ph. Lond. ſpread on ſoft linen will be the moſt eligible 


application; and by way of epithem, a mixture of equal parts, ſimple 


lime-water, oil, vinegar, and camphorated ſpirit of wine, in which 
ſoft linen rags are to be moiſtened, and laid to the inflamed part. 


The ancients had great ſeruples as to bleeding 1 in the eryſipelas, 


becauſe they judged the inflammation, in this caſe, to be owing to a 
bilious humour; whereas the phlegmon was thought to ariſe from a 
fluxion of pure blood: and theſe ſcruples have been copied even by 


modern ſyſtematic writers, but without much reaſon; for bleeding 


and cooling purges are as often required in the eryſipelas as the 


phlegmon, always proportioned however to the particular circum- 
ſtances of the patient, and exigencies of the caſe. 


8 


Boil. 
The furunculus, or boil, is an inflamed ſwelling, more circum- 
ſcribed and pointed than even the phlegmon, very hard and painful, 


ariſing indifferently in all parts of the body. As bouls are ſeldom 
capable of being diſcuſſed, the only thing left is to promote ſuppu- 
ration, by maturating cataplaſms, or in ſome caſes by plaſters, com- 


poſed of equal parts, emplaſtrum e mucilaginibus, & commune 
cum gummi; ; and when the ſuppuration ſhall be complete, to make 
an opening ſufficient for diſcharging the matter; which in this caſe 
is not altogether fluid, like the pus of an abſceſs, but conſiſts cl i fly 
in firm ſloughs, that form a core, which muſt Faſt: out entirely before 
the fore will heal up. 


In conſtitutions where boils break out frequently, or in ſuch abun- 
dance as to diſtreſs the patient, there will be a neceſſity for mercu- 


rials and decoctions of the ſweetening . to correct the deprava- 


tion of the fluids. 
e 
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Carbuncle. 


The ant rar, or carbuncle, is more rid, but not ſo painful as 
the common boil, never ſuppurates kindly, but bliſters, mortifies, 
and yields a ſharp ichor, and black lloughs, inſtead of mild pus and 
the yellow core. The appearance of carbuncles always argues the 
preſence of the moſt cauſtic and deleterious kind of acrimony, and 
ſhould conſtantly warn us to expect the worſt. 


Thoſe which appear in the plague have been Aer mentioned; 
but it ſometimes happens, that carbuncles are ſporadic, and ſhall. 
break out when there 1s no peſtilential fever epidemic. - 

On the neck, and about the ſhoulders, are the places where theſe 
ſwellings moſt commonly appear; if the patient be ſick, languid, 
feeble, and oppreſſed, with a weak ſlow pulſe, 'and is conſtantly do- - 
ſing, we may pronounce death to be near at hand. Emollient appli- 
cations are preferable to thoſe which are acrid, but it muſt be con- 
feſſed that theſe are caſes wherein neither internals nor externals are 
found to avail; and the principal uſe of deſcribing the carbuncle is, 
that it may not be miſtaken for a common boil, and conſequently be 
looked on as an affair of no great hazard or danger. . 


C H AF. 9 9 
Of the Opbthatny, or Inflammation of the Ey ye. 


5 night diſtinguiſh ſeveral varieties of the ophthalniy, but the 
7 Principal thing to be conſidered i is the degree of inflamm — 
3 420 whether it be flight, when only the veſſels of the tunica adnata b 
and ſelerotica are affected; violent, wherein there 1 is much pain, and' 
the inflammation ſpreads to the eye-lids ; or moſt violent, when the 
internal veſſels of the eye are the ſeat of the inflammation, which, in 
theſe caſes; is accompanied with a high fever, intolerable pain and 
- delirium. :. 
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delirium. We are alſo to conſider whether the diſorder has been 
brought on by any external injury; whether it ſprings from ſome 


internal ſharpneſs of the juices; or whether from ſome fault in the 
atmoſphere, which diſpoſes to this particular diſeaſe. 


The llighter degrees of ophthalmy may often be cured without 
bleeding, or other evacuation, merely by the uſe of external reme- 
dies. But when the inflammation is conſiderable, and attended with 
great pain and a degree of fever, then we muſt have recourſe to the | 
cooling purges and antiphlogiſtic regimen. The greater degrees of 
inflammation are not to be cured without large and repeated bleed- 
ings, not only from the uſual places where veins are opened, but 
alſo by applying leeches to the upper part of the cheek, or to the 
temple near the external angle of the eye. And, beſide theſe local 
bleedings in obſtinate caſes, it will be of ſervice to bliſter behind 
the ears, or back of the head, or to and veggie with 
ſcarification. 


The topical applications ned be varied * to the circum-' 
ances of the caſe. 


It was formerly ſhewn, than an float is the effect of two 
conjunct cauſes; namely, an exceſs of the oſcillatory motion, and a 
want of ſufficient reſiſtance in the coats of the veſſels : in ſome caſes 
of ophthalmy, we may plainly obſerve the predominant cauſe to be 
intenſeneſs of motion; and when we find it ſo, (which may be infer- 
red from the great heat, dryneſs, and very ſevere pain) then we ſhall 

obtain relief by bathing the eye with luke-warm milk, in which 

poppy heads have been boiled, afterwards laying on a poultice made 
by thickening this decoction with crumbs of bread, incloſed within 
the folds of a ſoft cambrick handkerchief. 


On the. other hand, when we find, from the gabby ils of the E 
inflamed veſſels, the moiſture of the eye, and the moderate degrees 
of heat and pain, that the predominant cauſe is relaxation, then we 


ſhall 
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ſhall find, chat aſttingent eye waters and the application of alum- | 
curd will ſooneſt remove the inflammation. 


Where the veſſels are greatly relaxed, we often find the cortex of 
much ſervice, and in ſome caſes it is uſual with ſurgeons to cut away 
part of the flabby diſtended veſſels, which are chiefly the veins ſpread 
over the white of the eye; the cure will ſeldom be perfected with- 
out the bark in ſcrofulous habits, and, in theſe ſubjects, the edges.of 
the eye-lids being ſwelled and ulcerated, frequently require ſome 
manual operation to evacuate the acrid humour, by laying open the 
ſinuſes that run along from ulcer to ulcer. And, beſide the common 
ophthalmic applications, we muſt have recourſe to liniments “. It 
is uſual alſo with ſurgeons to touch gently theſe ulcerated eye-lids 
with lapis infernalis, and afterwards apply ſoftening digeſtive lini- 
ments; but this, like cutting of the veſſels, requires a nice hand, 
and much caution. In all caſes of inveterate ophthalmy, we are 
carefully to inſpect the eye to ſee whether the inflammation is not 
kept up by the eye-laſhes turning inwards; this 1s a cauſe that! 18 
often overlooked, and conſtitutes that variety of the diſeaſe, termed 


Ophthalmia Trichiaſis, but when known, is eaſily removed by pluck- 
ing out the inverted hairs. 


When the inflammation does not immediately give way to bleed 
ing, purging, and proper external applications, we are obliged to 
bliſter the back of the head, or behind the ears, and keep up the diſ- 
charge for ſome weeks; ; or, in more obſtinate caſes, to make iſſues | 
in the arms, or put a ſeton i in the neck; or, which has been found 1 
to anſwer ſtill better, to pierce the lobes of the ears, and excite a diſ- 


charge from the punctures, by conſtantly keeping little ſkeins of filk 
in the openings: in the manner of a ſeton. 


_ ' 


* Such as the ung. tutiz; or the 8 recommended by Sir John Pringle: 
R Ung. alb. dr. quinque, ſacch. ſaturni ſerupulum, i inter terendum, adge bal. traumat. 
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{cru p. duos. 
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Inflammations of the eye, like thoſe of other parts, ſometimes 
terminate in a ſuppuration. 


When the ſeat of the diſeaſe has been internal, and the matter is 
formed within the globe of the eye, the ſight is irreparably loſt, as 
the purulent matter muſt deftroy the tranſparency of the humours : 
and even when the inflammation has been but ſuperficial, yet, if 
abſceſſes be formed on the tranſparent part of the cornea, they 
generally leave cicatrices behind them, which, thickening the coat, 

obſtructs the paſſage of the rays of light, and fo produce different 


degrees of blindneſs, 
i CHAP. IV. 
1 Deſcriptions and Methods of Treatment of the different Varictics of 
* Angina or Quanſey. 


"THE guin/zy, or inflammation of the throat, is a common diſ- 
I eaſe, and frequently epidemic; when ſporadic, it uſually 
. attacks perſons, who, after having been over- heated, imprudently 
1 expoſe themſelves to a cold air, or ride againſt a ſharp drying wind. 


1. The moſt common variety of this diſeafe is the angina tonfil- 
laris, wherein the ſeat of the inflammation is the tonſils, with the 


; uvula and velum palati; for the moſt part only one tonſil is affected 

E 46 | at firſt, from whence it ſpreads acroſs the velum palati to the uvula 

1 and oppoſite tonfik While the inflammation is confined: to one fide,. 

Ig the patient can ſwallow tolerably, though with conſiderable pain; but 

when both tonſils are affected, then deglutition becomes extremely 

difficult, and the pain grows almoſt intolerable, ſometimes. ſo great 
as to bring on convulſions in delicate habits. 

| It is not unuſual in this diſeaſe to ſee the patients able to ſwallow. 

| ſolids. with. leſs difficulty than liquids, becauſe the ſwallowing of. 

| liquids: 
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liquids requires the action of more of the muſcular faſciculi, ſubſer- 
vient to deglutition, than that of ſolids ; the ſpittle, on account of its 


viſcidity, being more difficult to ſwallow than even the liquids uſed 
for drink, the patient ſuffers it to accumulate in the fauces, and 


hence the continual hawking, which increaſes the ſoreneſs of the 
parts affected, and prevents ſleep. 


The neck is ſometimes puffed up, and this is reckoned not an 


unfavourable circumſtance, as it ſhews leſs danger of ſuffocation ; 


and there is in general a pain ſtriking to the internal ear, from the 
inflammation's ſpreading to the aperture of the euſtachian tube. 


By degrees the inflammation either goes off or a ſuppuration 


enſues, and an abſceſs is formed in one or both tonſils, for it rarely 


happens that the parts mortify. 


If the inflammation ſpreads downwards among the muſcles of the 
larynx, ſo as to render the opening of the glottis difficult, the diſeaſe 
becomes extremely dangerous, on account of the ſuffocation which 
threatens the patient: equally alarming is the caſe, when the mor- 
bific matter appears to be tranſlated to the brain, producing a violent 
| headach, and high delirium : or to the lungs, creating oppreſſion of 


the cheſt and difficulty of breathing: but if the matter of the diſeaſe 


ſhifts from the internal to the external parts, which we know from 
the ſkin of the-neck becoming red and painful, it always relieves the 
patient. And it is in order to encourage this tranſlation, that in bad 
caſes we are obliged to lay a bliſter acroſs the throat. In leſs alarming 
ones we content ourſelves with applying a piece of flannel moiſtened 
in linimentum volatile all round the throat, and up behind the ears, 


The true inflammatory quinſey is a diſeaſe wherein there is a neceſ- 
ſity for large and repeated bleedings, and for briſk. ſaline purges, 
The topical applications conſiſt of thoſe already mentioned, and of 
gargles, which, in caſes of violent inflammation, are better thrown 
e into 
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into the fauces with a ſyringe, than left to the patient's own manages 
ment; for the motion of the inflamed parts, which the frequent 
gargling requires, is apt to increaſe the complaint. | 
Sage=tea, with a little vinegar, makes a good gargle in the begin- 
ning, while we have hopes of preventing a ſuppuration : ' receiving 
the ſteams of this, or of the infuſion of elder and camomile flowers 
in equal parts of water and vinegar, is of ſervice, and will ſumetimes 
give great relief, as it favours. the exudation and diffipation of the 
impacted fluids ; but when the force of the inflammation is abated, 
and we want ſomewhat to ſtrengthen and brace up the relaxed fibres, 


then the gargles muſt be made more aftringent, and muſt conſiſt of 
tincture of roſes, or of claret and water, with a little alum and honey. 


If the evacuations, and other means intended for procuring a reſo- 
lution ſucceed, the fever, headach, heat in the throat, and pain 
in ſwallowing, begin to abate from the third, fourth, or fifth day; 
and in three or four days more the patient is generally quite well, 


-or perhaps only continues to feel ſome Light oegree of pain in 
ſwallowing, but without fever. 


But if the inflammation does not ſubſide within the firſt four or 
five days, we may reſt aſſured that it will run on to a ſuppuration : : 
and we ſhall know that an abſceſs is forming, from obſerving that 
the febrile ſymptoms continue, though abated in violence, the pulſe 
grows ſofter, the redneſs of the inflamed parts leſs florid, and the 
pain becomes more eaſy to bear, while the F e feels fight fluver- 
ings from time to time. 


When we find things tending this way, the FORT ought to 
be encouraged, and for that purpoſe we are to apply maturating poul- 
tices to the outſide of the throat, and frequently waſh the inſide by 
injecting a decoction of figs, or infuſton of linſeed, taking care to 
inſpect the fauces daily, in order to lee if the abſceſs appears, which 
it — does in five or fix days. | 


Theſe 
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-Theſe abſceſſes frequently burſt of themſelves; but when they are 
1 ſituated as to be within view, and we fee a whitiſh, tumour, and 
feel the fluctuation with the end of the finger, it will ſave the patient 
a good deal of uneaſineſs, if we immediately open the abſceſs, and 
direct detergent gargles, made of barley- water, honey of roſes, a 
little vinegar, and tincture of myrrh. 


It ſometimes happens, that the matter is collected ſo low down in 
the fauces as to be out of the reach of an inſtrument. In that caſe, þ 
we are obliged to wait with patience for the ſpontaneous burſting of 
the abſceſs, and in the mean time do what we can to ſupport the 
patient by broth-gliſters, if ſwallowing be impracticable; and by 
bliſter! ing, or ſtimulating cataplaſms to the throat, endeavour to ſolicit g 
the morbific matter toward the external parts. Though many of 2 i 
theſe laſt-mentioned caſes are alarming and tedious, yet it ſeldom + 36 
happens that the patient dies after a ſuppuration is formed. 


The diſeaſe, as hitherto deſcribed, is ſuppoſed to take 3 In: 
robuſt conſtitutions, and the inflammation to-be owing more to in- 
| tenſeneſs of the ofcillatory motion, than to want of reſiſtance on the 
part of the veſſels; but when the contrary happens, which we may 
conclude from the oppoſite temperament of the patient, and by 
obſerving the inferior degrees of heat, pain, , and: redneſs, we are in 
this caſe to: be more ſparing of the lancet, and, depend chiefly on 
purging, and the application of bliſters; and the gargles in theſe 
pituitoſe ſore-throats are to be ſharpened with horſe-raddiſh root, or 
muſtard- ſeed, in order to ſtimulate and. attenuate the viſcid mucus 
which clogs the folliculi of the Wal and other glandular bodies 
about the fauces. 


N theſe cold 8 the inflamed tonſils are not ſo apt "A ſup- 
purate as in people of a more robuſt frame; but when ſuppurations 
happen, they are to be managed according to the direQions already 

given; 
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given ; and when the parts ſhall be ſufficiently deterged by proper 
gargles, we muſt order ſtrengtheners and aſtringents, not only as 


topical remedies, but alſo give the cortex and chalybeates internally, 
to reſtore firmneſs to the conſtitution 3 in general. | 


2. A ſecond variety is the angina trachealis. When the nll. 
mation particularly ſeizes the muſcles of the. larynx, or membranes 
| lining the upper part of the trachea, the breathing is rendered 

extremely painful and difficult, the voice becomes ſhrill and rattling, 
the internal heat and pain intolerably diſtreſſing, but no great appear- 
ance of inflammation. is ſeen in the fauces, nor * remarkable 
external ſwelling. 


If the inflammation does not give way to the uſual and moſt com- 
mon antiphlogiſtic remedies, and there is evident danger of ſuffoca- 
tion, the operation of bronchotomy muſt be tried, in order to give 
ſome chance for ſaving the patient's life. | 

3. Suffocatio ffridula; vulgo, the croup : this is nearly allied to 
the foregoing ; and from the particular deſcription given by Dr. 
Home, appears to be an inflammation of the membrane lining the 
upper part of the trachea, which is found, on opening the body, to 
be covered over, and the paſſage for air almoſt filled up'with a thick 
ſlough, having a fibrous and membrane-like appearance, being the 
viſcid remains of mucus thrown off by exudation from the inflamed 
parts. | 

The progreſs of this diſeaſe, which is epidemic at certain times, 
and ſeizes only children, is ſo extremely rapid, that there ſeems to be 
little or no opportunity of attempting much for thy relief of the 
patient. 


Inſtant bliſtering acroſs the throat would perhaps be the moſt 


likely means of doing ſervice; a peculiar ſhrilneſs of the voice, like 
the crowing of a cock, with a cough, but no ſickneſs, nor at firſt 


ASE. = | much 
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much amn of breathing, are the diſtinguiſhing ene of che 
croup * 


The ulcerous and malignant ſore-throats, which are frequently 
epidemic, and, moſtly, like the croup, ſeize young ſubjeAs, do not. 
properly belong to inflammations, and therefore have been already 
mentioned along with thoſe ſpecies of fever that moſt commonly 


attend them; namely, the remittens 9 mnaligna; ſcarletina 
maligna, and febris aphthoſa. 


4. Angina maxillaris; vulgo, the mumps: this diſeaſe is often epi- 
demic; the inflammation fpreads from the parotid and maxillary 
glands, and affecting the muſcles and ligaments, which raiſe up and 
connect the lower with the upper jaw, occaſions ſevere pain in open- 
ing the mouth. Though the ſwelling is uſually large, yet there is 
ſeldom any remarkable degree of fever attending: bleeding once of. 
twice; a ſmart ſaline purge or two; and the application of flannel, 


with the linimentum. volatile, are generally ſufficient to remove the 
complaints. 


In ſome inſtances it has been obſerved, that when the inflamma- 
tion in the face ſubſides, a ſwefling of the teſticles has ſucceeded. 


There might be other varieties: of the quinſey mentioned, but theſe: 
ſeem» ſufficient. | 


Inflammations. of the breaft; as being peculiar to women, muſt be 
referred till we come to treat of diſeaſes of the third claſs. 


 Inflammations of the parotid glands. are moſtly critical, and the: 
conſequence-of a fever; therefore we are never, in theſe circum- 


ſtances, to think of Any thing but forwarding | the ſuppuration, an d 
then, having opened the abſceſs, treat it according to art. 

' Buboes alſo, when ſ upervening a fever, muſt always be brought 
forward if poſſible ; but when. they happen. in conſequence of the 


* For a particular hiſtory of which, ſee Dr. Home's Wm on the Croup. 
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veneteal infection, it is often a much Pei at fafer practice * 
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will be ſhewn in th rt «orgs to reſolve chan e chem to 
ſuppuration. ö 3 rs Bag 


14 * 


To: 3 "Y N 7 
An inflummation of one or both ai is a "quit conſequenve | 
of the venereal infection, as well as of bruiſes, 'and other external 
injuries; and there is alſo a fever, (called by Morton, Febris Teſticu- 1 
cularis) which, like the SPY ee che e morbific mac on mY 
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So long as there is any cenfnble APRN! of frefolvin the ink” 0 


mation, we are to purſue the antiphlogiſtic remedics, both internal 


and external, and try by every poſſible means to prevent a ſuppura- 7 


tion from taking place; but when matter does form, in ſpite of all 


that can be done, it muſt be diſcharged without loſs of time by a 


ſufficient opening, in order to prevent the teſticle from hong icke 
rably 1 by 09572. lim ina e, fluid.” | 


* Þ 


CHAP. . : 


Internal anne: Deſcriptions, and Methods bog of Tram | 
bp rev in; , the Phrenitis dhd. Otitis. 
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internal inflammations are meant thoſe which ſeize the diffe- 
rent parts that line or fill . 4s the three Fear cavities, craniiiin, 


thorax, and abdomen. ws Be ak hs ad; NE 


We ſhall begin with the head, and firſt give a a deſcription, and lay 


down the method of treatment for the phrenitis, « or inflammation of 
the "membranes inveſting the brain, YO STIL eee GOTO Nig 


The diſtinguiſhing ſigns of this diſeaſe are, a moſt violent and | 
furious delitium, an excruciating pain of the head, and redneſs of th 
Che: with a quick, hard, and generally ſmall pulſe, - - 

We are not to confound the delirium, which i is a common ſymp- 
tom in many fevers, with the original inflammation | of the meninges, 


which | 
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which will readily be diſtinguiſhed by obſerving, that i in the phre- 
nitis che delirium is evident, and violent, before there be any remark- 
able degree of fever; whereas, in the common febrile delirium, the 
diſeaſe is always of ſome days continuance before the delirium is 
obſervable, and the degree of raving is correſpondent to the degree 
of fever: but in the true phrenſy the degree of fever is never corre- 
ſpondent to the delirious fury, which is equal to what we meet with 
in real madneſs, from which the inflammation of the meninges is 
hardly to be diſtinguiſhed but by the ſhortneſs of its duration; for 
it muſt terminate either in recovery or death, in the ſpace of a very 
few days. 1 | 
The original or true phrenſy i is not a common diſcaſe 3 in theſe 
temperate climates; but in the hot countries, here people are often 
expoſed to the ſun, and incautious of defending the head from the 
ſcorching heat, the veſſels in that part are frequently ſo weakened 


and irritated, that they give way to the force of the fluids, and 


become the ſeat of an inflammation, which very ſeldom admits of a 
favourable criſis, as one may readily. conceive, from conſidering the 
delicacy of the affected Wh, . their i FOI in the animal 
economy. . 4 
In ſuch an alarming caſe, our endeavours to procure a refluticn 
muſt be proportionally active; therefore, bleeding ad deliquium, 
adminiſtering ſmart purges, bathing the lower extremities in warm 
water, ſhaving the head, and waſhing it with cold vinegar, or pour- 
ing cold Water on it, or even applying i Ice to it, are to be put in Prac- | 
tice without delay; at the ſame time, giving large and frequently 
repeated doſes of 1 nitre. This proceeding is with a view to divert 
the flow of blood from the head, while we endeavour to allay the 
intenſeneſs of motion, and ſtrengthen the veſſels 1 in that particular part. 
If relief cannot be obtained by theſe means within the firſt four 
days, we ſhall ſoon ſee the patient become ſtupid and ſleepy, 
and convullions ſucceeding, wil preſently terminate in death, 

= 4 & When 
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+ Wen geo favourable turn, whether it hel in co onſequence 
of the method purſued, or from a plentiful bleeding at the noſe, 
which ſometimes happens, and we find the raging delirium ſubſide 
early; before the veſſels have ſuffered much 1 injury, che Patient will 


in 


recover in a few days, and will have no other complaint but weak- 
neſs and giddineſs of the head, which will wear off gradually ; but | 
if relief does not come early, ſo as to prevent the veſſels of the brain 
from being much over- diſtended, then, even though the patient ſhould 
ſurvive, yet, for the moſt part, the ſenſes never e return, and 
a. degree of idiotiſm will remarfn. 


Sauva ges, by dividing inflammations i into membranaceæ and paren- 

5 chymatife, was here under the neceſity of making two diſtinct 
genera; pbrenitis and cepbalitis; and he ſplits theſe into no leſs than 
Werne four fpecies; intending, by the firſt, thoſe caſes wherein only 
the meninges is inflamed ;.,and, by the ſecond, thofe wherein the ſub- 
ſtance of the brain and cerebellum become the ſeat of the diſcaſe. 
Theſe diſtinctions, with reſpect to practice, are totally ſuperfluous, 
as being only different ſtages of the fame diſeaſe; 5 for the phrenitis, 
before the patient dies, will generally run on till it becomes a 
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Phe otitis, or HJLamn ation 1 97 the FA des car, 4s 5 accompanied with 


the moſt exeruciating Pain, Which frequently riles to fuch! a LI as 
to render the patient highly delirious. ; "RH 
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In this caſe, we muſt endeavour by every means to diver the flow 
of blood from the affected Part, as well as to abate the Filktſeneſs | 
. . motion, 24. eee EVSELRHIONS, : N the e — om 


b o. the Veen part er che bele 0 81 behind the ET, 1 the 
legs! in warm water, are all to be put in practice in their t turns, to 
try, if poſſible, to terminate the diſeaſe by a reſolution; but if, in ſpite 


; 8 unleſs t the degree of inflammation be exceedingly, ſlight 
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indeed; but the ſigns of the carditis are ſo dubious and. equi 
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of all our efforts, it ſhould run. to a "Soto EF the patient. 


ſurvive till the abſceſs burſts, and the purulent matter begins to diſ- 
h W dall From the meatus ann s, we are they, to pl wah in 
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— % ah: Parts which line and fl up the Thorax. | 


{Eo 


Carditis. Pleuriſy. Peripneumony. Paraphrenitis. 


\'H E membranes which line and divide the chelt are ee 
liable to become the ſeat of an inflammation, as well as the 


Na which fill up che greateſt ſhare of this cavity. The heart alſo, 


and pericardium, are ſubject to inflammation, as appears from the 


7 inſpeQion of dead bodies, wherein the heart has ſometimes. been | 
Fr found i in a fate of ſuppuration, or cruſted over with purulent, matter. 


The name of this diſcaſe i is Carditis, which muſt always prove 


that it muſt be next to impoſſible to. ſay preciſely when it is pre- 
ſent; to, that it will always be confounded with the pleuriſy or 
- Peripneumony, by which terms we underſtand an inflammation 
whoſe ſeat is either in the veſſels ſpread over che e wel or in the 
ſubſtance of the lungs. N 

Some authors hold it ſuperfluous to Aiflinguiſh the eu 3 
the peripneumony, becauſe diſſections have ſhewn, in hundreds of 
Ae that the pleura is» never ace ne, the mee 
ws, that 
9 4 death the hes * e ard but. 3 not by any 
op" Prove, that 3 in thoſe who recover from the diſeaſe, the e pleura 


A 


n TIONS, , 


BEIT not have been inflamed ſingly; p therefore, in laying down] hiſs. 
tofies of diſeaſes, © it ſeems right to preſerve the d difliaQtion,, and to 
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calt that a Pleuri/, where there is a high fever, and hard pulſe, 


ir EIN 
accompanied with à mot acute pain or ſtitch, Er 12 55 upon, 
infpiration, "fomewhere 1 in the cheſt, moſt commonly the right-lide,, 


under the fleſhy part of the breaſt, together with a "reazing * 1 
igh, and difficulty of breathing ; : and term that : a Peripneumony,,, 

wherein the cough is moiſt, che pain not fo acute or ſuperficial, nor 

the pulſe ſo full and hard, though the difficulty of breathing, ant 
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iety or oppreſſive weight, be rather more Aitreftin ing. But with | 
reſpect to practice, diſtinctions are not of much i importance, becauſe , 
the methods of treatment depend more on obſerving the ſtage of the, +: 
diſeaſe than in knowing the preciſe ſeat of the inflammation ; 3 for X 
theſe ireaſons, we ſhall firſt give a combined deſcription of the riſe, 
and progreſs, and then lay down the general method of * treatment, 


without conſidering the pleuriſy as diſtinct from the peripneumony. 
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From obſervations made for upwards of forty years, it appears... 5 
that theſe diſeaſes are moſt frequent in che Britiſh Iflands i in il 
next to that, in winter, and are but ſeldom feen in ſummer r 


autumn: they appear moſtly afte © a continuance of 'cold, dry, and 
windy weather; and uſually ſeize people of ſtrong and full habits, | 1 5 
who, | eee. are 10 to contract nen on e mn 
occaſion. ond er en cen 363 iis rie i E i 3011 


TI Jena hin Both y à violent ſhivering, Ani ich! is bon ef 


fucceeded by conſiderable heat, with a cough, and remarkable ſenſa 
of weight, and tightneſs of che cheſt, together with a pain in | the 
head, and fometimes retching to vomit; the flitch does not com 


mence from the very firſt attack, generally not for ſome hours, 


afterwards, and ſometimes it is not felt till the {660i « or third day. 0 0 2 


1111417 


The pulſe in general i is remarkably hard, except in very cken 
when the inflammation. is deeply ſeated, and: ſeizing on dhe ſabf dance. 
of 


Uo 
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of the the e ſungs, becupies a large proportion of ie viſcus: b the. 3 
pulſe is ſoiall, boft, and flow, becauſe of the difficulty that the blood 
meets with 1 in its paſſage through & the branches of the pulmanz ary... 
artery, which arc compreſſed, by the quantity, of tranſuded fluids i in 

the air-vellels els, and 1 in the cellular interſtices of the lungs; and 
hence alſo the extreme anguiſh, inceſſant agitation, and toſſing; the 


the patient by conltant change of poſture, trying, if paſidle,yt9 
obtain ſome freedom in breathing: | 0 


| When the inflammation 1 18 leſs violent, and not fo 8 een 
then we 1 * the pulſe quick, pretty ſtrong, and moderately full, 
the Pain confined to one ſide, and ſuch as may be endured; but ſtilk 
there is a ſtraitneſs of the cheſt, and ſenſe of weight or oppreſſion; 


and theſe ſymptoms. never go. off entirely wal. *. Ke of the 


+ a” 33} 


circulation be perfeAly 1 reſtored. ial rods bus alÞraong bas 


This freedom i is reſtored, cos . art, 5 wn hs flow of blood 
from the inflamed veſſels, which ſoon recover their wende 
blood i is removed from. them, or by. a natural criſis. 


743 43+ 
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The method of treatment, in this ſpecies of an Ms: 1 


as it does in all others, on the particular time that we happen to be 
called i in. 1 1 1 ; . IF 16.5 IOF- 3 8: | 116 1 Ts 5 diner {ot * 


? 1 . 
$ . 
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If apphe to at * belt ſeizure; we are to order usb bleed- 

ing from a large orifice, and take away as much blood as the Nied 
age, ſex, and conſtitution Will bear; 3. young and robuſt ſuhjects ought 
to loſe a at leaſt 140 or 16 ounces; the patient is then to be well ſup - 
| plied with pectoral decoCtion, almond-milk, or infuſion, of the, roots Kc 
of gramen caninum, with liquorice, and ordered to lip. them gra- 
qually; ſo that, the warm vapour may enter along with the ain in 
breathing, which will tend to relax and ſet free, the pores that bn 


into the pulmonary veſicles from the inflamed arteries; ; and thus the 
exudatien will be favoured, and the expectoration be ſooner brou he. 


en, which "wal" unload and relieve” the diſtended bloed ell "HIER 
. | | applying: 
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applying a dy ſpunge, dipt in warm x vinegat, i the i mon 
en, will alſo be oy uſe i in promoting the exudation. 7 e e 


When the AiGrdor 5 is s but flight, and taken! in time, the ” Bleed- 
ing generally gives eaſe for ſome hours; but then, the com] plaitits'of 
pain and oppreſſion return, and kherefore, to obviate #51 ea, 
we muſt repeat the bleeding, and take away 10 or 12 ounces more. | 


P'S. 
Cay 
2 


Theſe evacuations will pretty often be a ſufficient; a8, in 
| conſequence of this ſudden derivation, the inflamed. veſſels being 
caſed of their load, will ſoon recover their ſtrength, and the circula- 


1 tion will go on as it ought to do. F 


But if, at the end af ten or twelve hours Fromm the id bleed- 
ing, the ſymptoms fhall return with additional violence, then we 
muſt take away more blood, and apply a bliſter to the ſpot where 
the pain is felt; more eſpecially if the yu be 1 and the 
inflammation appears to ſpread % or bipgnt ot bout 


Some phyſicians haveimmediate recourſe to ſmart purges, in order 
tO favour the reſolution of the inflammation, and aver that this prac- 
tice is followed with greater ſucceſs than that wherein we wait for 
the natural criſis by expeQoration ; but ſuch as are afraid of diſturb- 
ing Nature, and : adhere to the * maxim of not attempting to carry 
off matters before they are concocted, content themſelves with 
1 nitre, ene to peri doſes of emetic n 2 _— 


£ 0 


dhe - ps ſeneka, which has hats" - nts in theſe 3 

give it in decoction, according to a formula in the Edinburgh — 
penſatory. This root is faid to be'a powerful attenuant, and to have 
remarkably good effects in promoting and keeping up the expecto- 
ration, which, when once begun, is to be the great object of our 
attention: When at any time it begins to flag, e muſt endeavour to 
e it, by mixing eee, nn el of Fquills, with- 
the 
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the pectoral decoction, an ounce of each to a quart, and wot r three 
or four ſpoonfuls to be taken every third or fourth hour. 


In this, as in moſt other caſes of inflammation, the blood that is 
drawn 18 uſually e covered with: a whitiſh ſcum, generally termed” the 
Pleuretic ( Cruſt, from its being fo often met with in this diſeaſe : it 
is held as a favourable # appearance when this cruſt is obſerved to 
become leſs thick and leſs tough at every ſucceſſive bleeding, and 
hence ſome authors en, to en the ee until the cruſt 


that diſappear, E te 


With regard to the erde n che the leſſening of the 


cruſt, (the nature of which was formerly explained ) it is generally 


true, provided the patients feel themſelves ſenſibly better at the ſame 


time; but whoever ſhall truſt wholly to the appearances of the blood, 
will often find himſelf very much diſappointed, becauſe there are 
8 inflammations where the cruſt ; is never ſeen; but on the contrary, the 


Blood i 18 found i in the broken and dillol ved ſtate, and the patients bear 


bleeding as ill as they do in the putrid fevers, formerly deſeribed. 


180 long as the violence of the ſymptoms « continues to increaſe, we 
are to go on with the bleedings to the fourth. oF fith-time, according 
ſe to the ſtrength of the Patient. 


But if on the fourth or fifth day yo diſeaſe 1 * to take afavour- 
able turn; and we find that towards evening the patient 18 not ſo 


bad as on the night before, and that the cough 1 is leſs ſevere, While 
the expeQoration- is free, and the matter ſpit up is leſs tinged v with 
blood, the reſpiration eaſier,” the head leſs affected, and the tongue 
not quite ſo dry, then we are not to repeat t the bleedings, but go on 
with the diluents and mild expectorants; \ and if the belly be not : 
- ſufficiently ; open, order ar ,emollient fler to: be thrown/up.. | 7 


4 YI ATED: 


If the expectoration continues copious and free, every hour brings: 
| relief, and in a few days, things, return to the natural ſtate; 35 but if 
it ſhould ſtop ſuddenly, and not be ſucceeded by: any other diſcharge, 


In the en Chap. VI. 


then: 


— 
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ge bes the caſe hangs extremely hazardous, and we maſt try to, avert 


the danger by bleeding, if the pulſe will bear itz. by direQing warm 
ſteams to be drawn in with the breath; by applying bliſters, and 
giving. antimonials i in ſuch doſes as ; ſhall bring on gentle” vomiting, in 
order if poſſible to renew the expectoration, and draw. off ſome part 


_ the load from the pulmonary veſſels, Which, un leſs "ſpeedily 


relieved, will ſoon become incapable of e the bl oC I, and 


conſequently : a fatal. ſuffocation enſue. 8 


If the inflammation has ſpread to the a of the Hicks 1 
a reſolution has not been effected early, the diſeaſe cannot be expected 
to terminate favourably | in any other way than by a copious and free 
expectoration; but if it has not ſo ſpread, and only the pleura and 
intercoſtal muſcles have been inflamed, then a plentiful ſweat, or a 
large flow of loaded urine, will often be found to carry off che 
diſeaſe. | 353 0 | 


When the criſis has. * 8 the pain wy — — "oy 7-6 
wear off, the cough gradually cy: and. the patient by: en 
recovers his former ſtate of health. Ws 


14 415 41 EPTTT {1} . 


But! in caſes Where the patients. have not Ht ſufficiently blooded, 


or not early enough; or where they have been too much ſunk by 


exceſſive bleeding, ſo that the critical diſcharges have been hindered 
from being ſufficiently made; or when theſe, diſcharges have been 
confuled or interrupted by ſome error or miſmanagement, then che 


veſſels which were the ſeat of the inflammation do not recover their 


tone, and the fluids which tranſude.3 into the cellular ſubſtance remain. 
accumulated 3 in the cells, where they preſently melt down the folid 
lamellz, and turn into pus. | | | 


This purulent matter is ſometimes colleced in a a cavity: . 
the pleura and intercoſtal muſcles; ; ſometimes it forms a cyſt for itſelf 
in the ſubſtance of the lungs ; ; at other times the matter is diffuſed 
through the cellular interſtices of the lungs; and ſometimes it 
exudes from their ſurface, and is poured out and collected in the 

9 | 5 cavity 
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cavity of the thorax at large, in Wan . caſes n the ae 
a very A ee ſituation. | 


—_ + 


4 „Thete is but little Tn for a recovery except i in thoſe caſes 
where the matter is collected in a cyſt, or diſtinct cavity. 


we 
3 SEX? , 


* 


The term for an abſceſs here 18 yomica, and it ſometimes happens, 
that this ſhall. remain a conſiderable. while before it burſts; and in 
ſame. e caſes where, there happens to be but little preſſure on any of 
che larger trunks of the pulmonary veſſels, and the cyſt is of a com- 

pact te texture, theſe abſceſſes will occaſion no great diſtreſs, nor much 
Keatc fever; for, if there be little or no abſorption, we ſhall have 
little or no hectic fever; but whenever the vomica breaks, and the 
purulent matter is 12 1 up by the abſorbents, and carried into the 
circulation, then the patient will be ſeized with alternate cold and 
hot fits, which will bring on profuſe ſweats, and 1 in the end deftroy 


life, unleſs it ſhould ſo happen, that the dae matter mall be 
diſcharged by expectoration. 3 


* 


We may | know that A vomica 18 3 if . n n the 
ſymptoms, though abated, in violence, ſhall. till appear far from 
being removed; the cough, difficulty of. breathing, nad oppreſſion. 
-confrauingy though, the pain has ceaſed; the pulſe: Al. ick, 
weaker and ſofter ;. and if, joined to theſe, the patient { 
flight ſhivering, . and this. be ſucc ed. y heat, we may be certain 
that a ſyppuration has taken Place: and when: we find theſe ſymp- 
on. grow every. day more and more diſtreſſing, that the cough i is 

xaſperated upon ;the. leaſt motion, and. the patient can only lie on 
the.a affected ſide, or perhaps cannot lie down at all, while weak nel; 


du +3 


and walling are daily more evident, then we may be aſſured that. 
there is a formed collection of matter, from whick the patient will 
have. little or no proſpect of eſcaping, unleſs the abſceſs ſhould hap= 
pen to burt the branches of the trachea, in ſuch a gradhal 


ie een — L 11 — N manner 


manner as not to occaſion oa be wen 
to be coughed up; and expeRtorated by degraes .. % o m0! 


© Theſe circumſtances wilt f give riſe to the two varieties of phthiſis, 
which were referred to this Place; wp the phthiis 4 ira 


monia, and the phthiſis d Vomica. —8 11 IA ie | Ny g eo 29989 rg 
It is fufficiently obvious, that ae things ure id die diy, 


here deſcribed, we ought to truſt pretty much to Nature, although. 


writers generally recommend the uſe of gently fimulating and relax- 
ing vapours, to be conveyed along with the air into the lungs, in 
order to ſoften the Part, and d farour the tee; of the ns 


1 


matter, "which has Went 
ends, it has alſo been propoſed to ſet the patients on horſeback, 
or jolt them in a carriage, or to give emetics; the event, how- 
ever, of all theſe expedients muſt be very uncertain, for they may 
chance to oceafion ſuch a ſudden burſting of the abſceſs as may 
bring on immediate ſuffocatien. If the vomica happens to burſt in 
the favourable Way, and xeQoration goes on freely, every day. 


X 


ringing relief from ane and. ifficulty « of breathing, then we 
- may begin to entertain ſame hope of A FeCOVErY, 1 more eſpecially if the 

matter which is ſpit up appears of the kindly | ſort, "that i is, whitiſh, 
ſmooth; and free from fetor ; and i in order to. favour the healing 
and *cleafifing of the ulcer, the patient muſt be put « on a courſe of the 
leaſt heating balſamics: conveying | balſamic ſteams i1 into the lung s has 
alſo been recommended, as hath: likewiſe the vapour from a a chemi- 
cal noſtrum, which appears to be the ſp. vitrioli dulcis, dropt into 
warm water. Ground-ivy tea, ſweetened with. balſamic ſyrup, will 
make a proper drink, which may be taken ad libitum; in like man- 
ner may an infuſion of the leaves of cheryil; or this herb may 
be 2 and the juice mixed with whey, and tiken uy 
| | or 
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of it may be boiled tp and made into broth, with the addition of 
ſome of the lighter Kinds of canirhab food. As to the reſt of the 
management, it muſt be formed according to the ſcheme already 
laid down, when; treating of the phthiſis. Wks 
Sauvages having laid himſelf under the ntceffity of wailing diſ- 
tnct genera of the pleuritis and peripneumonia, has ſubdivided them 
into no leſs, than thi t two. ſpecies; twenty of the een and 
re 9 of th the per ipneumony. | 

Though theſe minute diſlinctions are | extrenitly Saka conſi- 
1 as hiſtories of diſeaſes, and the induſtry and accuracy of the 
compiler greatly to be admired and commended, yet there are but 
few of them that ern to * n to in forming the indications 
The Ae mkick depend on the Agen of Plabe where the 

pain or ſtitch is felt, and which may incline us to determine the pre- 
ciſe ſeat of the inflammation,” and to name the diſeaſe accordingly, 
pleuritis dorſalis, mediaſtini, vel pericardii, are not worthy of notice. 
| The chief ching to be regarded is, whether the diſeaſe be truly 
| and fimply inflammatory, or complicated with a putrid, eruptive, or 
ſome other epidemic fever; we are therefore to remember, that a 
fenple pleuriſy is known by the hard tenſe pulſe, by the ſharp ſtitch, 
neither remitting nor increaſing upon the preſſure, fixed among the 

true ribs, not low down among the falſe, by the dry cough, attended 
1 with ſuch an increaſe of pain, that the patients ſuppreſs it as much 
4 as poſlible, being afraid to cough, and the blood which is drawn 
| being « covered with a thick buff. 


The ſimple peripneumony, which takes 4 in ſubjects I blood 
is in a found ſtate, is known by the continued fever, intenſe heat, 
redneſs of t the face, full, ſoft, and quick ale; netic unequal; 
by the ſpits at firſt bloody, at te tinged r red, b becoming Wkiti or 
L112 yellowiſh, 
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yelldwich, and viſcid, in the progreſs of the diſcaſe; 3 re! is no great 
nauſea, the tongue nôt Alürkäbfy fol, nor the breath feds, Ya 5 


like the pleuritic, with the thick whitiſn _ eme en ee 


1 % 8s e 7H 
But when theſe inflammations take ace in ' conſtitutions "SY 


the craſis of the blood has' been ee injured by A RR 
acrimony, or when they are compl cated. with fevers occaſioned. 0 
infectious miaſmata, ſuch as have been. formerly; deſeribed,, Pep hs... 

; els, vomi | 


ſymptoms of extreme weakneſs and deze. ion, fic tin 


54 'Y 
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petechiæ, and delirium, will be found faperadded. to the pain al: the, 
cheſt, ' cough, ' oppreſſion, and difficulty of breathing, 
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Theſe complicated pleurifies. bat 0 peripneumonics. are, 8 

mortal, becauſe the extreme weakneſs and dejection hinder the large 

and repeated bleedings, which are the only N capable of move 
ing the inflammation. nr ned 7 N 


= priſons, hoſpitals, or. LW SL i hs infe&ious m0 Too 
fevers prevail, it is not uncommon to meet eee malignant 
peripneumonies, as the reader will ſee in Huxham' s Eſſay on Fevers. 
They have alſo been found to rage ä certain ſeaſons, 
in different countries of Europe; and appear to be occaſioned by a: 
moſt corroſive ſpecies of acrimony ſettling:on the lungs, which in a: 
ſhort time N a r not een an Ant . 0 
Nature. ee e og 345 Tart | 
The reader is referred to o Gael Sho! has VOOR] as the 
hiſtories of theſe rn n * n e vhs Gietoiie" x 
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Paraphrenitis. | 


We may „ chat the inflammation has ſeized the diaphragm 
from the ſeat of the pain, and from its vaſt increaſe upon every 
motion of this muſcle 3 in breathing or coughing, together with a 
Prodigious 
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prodigious ſtraitnels oi or hon 8 oft ie Ant as ie 10 were bond 
rout ück 1 cle 100 ee ene bs AS 

The paraphrenitis, or laben of the ys 18 faid 1 by 
moſt writers to be accompanied \ with a raging delirium like the phre- > 
nitis ; forme; However, deny this, and aſſert that a ſimple inflamma- Pp 
tion of the diaphragm i is not neceſſarihy attended with delirium, any 
more that the ſimple pleuriſy or peripneumony, and Lieutaud is for 
dropping the diſtinction, as being a needleſs multiplication. of terms: ö 


The diſpute i is of no conſequence with regard to practice, becauſe 
nothing more can be attempted for the relief of an inflammation of 
the diaphragm, than what has been already. recommended for the 


pleuriſy or peripneumony. . 
When the convex part of the liver, where it is connected with the 
diaphragm, is ſeized with an inflammation, this will readily be com> 
municated to the parts in the thorax, and will occaſion ſuch a cough 5 
and difficulty of breathing, as' ſhall make the caſe appear to be: an 
original inflammation of the kluge x : 
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HE ſin . of -inflammation of the ct contained” 


in the abdomen, are, 


1. The hepatitis, or inflammation of the liver. . 
2. Splenitis, of the ſpleen. 
ds >, Epiploitis, of the omentum. | | | 
44. Gafſtritis, of the Homach. 3 1 85 . 


5 Enteritis, of the inteſtines. : 
| 1 6. Meſenteritis, - 
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Inflammation, but is likewiſe apt to fuffe 
when at any time its veſſels'are rende 


the left; fide, t. 
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The Meer is not only liable to becbinle the ſrät of un eriginal 
from tranſlations of matter, 
ndered weak; and dis happens 
often in the courſe of violent fevers. It has alſo been obſerved, that 


an abſceſs of the liver has ſuccecded u fracture of che ſeullz owing, 


as is ſuppoſed, to the diſturbance raiſed in the y ſecretion from 


the injury done to the nervous ſyſtem, which we may infer is much 
diſturbed, from the . hw conſtantly follows ſevere blows on 


the head. 1 25562191 29 Sehe i 1118 f 12 


The . bene tion of . Hepatitis, ee 
an uncommon caſe, but may be known by the following ſigns: _ 


If the ſuperior and convex part of the liver be the place where the 


. 
* 


inflammation has chiefly, ſettled, the pain will be very acute, eſpe- 
cially while the diaphragm is in motion ; and it will be found to 
| ſhoot up along the mediaſtinn 


1 towards the throat and. c 
attended with a dry cough. vomiting, and Joſs of ſtrength, a mich 
pulſe, and great inereaſe of ꝓain when the patient attempts to lie on 

ether with: a remarkable tenſion of the nn 
drium, and ſoreneſs to the touch on the right fide; Gee. 


If the inferior and concave. par * 


of 'the liver eee 2 in- 
flammation, the patient can turn with more caſey; the pain will not 
be ſo very ſevere, nor will it increaſe with the motions of the 
diaphragm; but there will be great ſiekneſs and vomiting, vaſt 
oppreſſion and tenſion of the e a yellowiſh caſt in 


the colour of the ſkin, 


When 
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: If theſe means do not anſther i in procuri 
will enſue; or the remains of the inflammation will Ente lü an 
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When we 11 to be called in ar the commencement, we müſt 
attempt to reſolve the inflammation by the means abrend y propoſed in 
other caſes; only here, from the particulat diſpoſition! of the blood- 


veſſels, and peculiat᷑ texture of the liver, we are not to expect ſuch 


immediate relief from large and repeated bleedings, we ſometimes 


meet with in other inflammations: bliſtering on the place where 
te pain is felt, together with the frequent injection of watery clyſ- 
ters, ſtuping the belly, bathing the legs, and the ſaline mixtures, with 
A little emetic tartar, 


and as much tinQure of rhubarb, ag, will RRP 
the bowels open, are more to be depended; on than bleeding, | INCA 


g A reſolution, an abſoeſs 


indolent ſwelling, generally en ing 1 in jaundice or dropſ. 
An abſceſs of the Hver either burſts into the cavity of che abs 
men at large, in which caſe death muſt inevitably ehfue, as the far 
purulent matter will corrode the ſurfaces of the other viſcet#3orfit 
puſhes outwardly, and occafions «ſwelling Wh DAD ina 
ſo as to be favourable for opening. dQ TE 130 ed NOMIGO 


If it ſhould happen that the liver; where it 3 adheres 
all round to the-periton? II n ſo A to form x bag for the matter, g > 


hinder it frem falling into the cavity of the abdomen, then, opening 


0 abſceſs by a ſufficiently large incifion, will probably ſave tlie 
datient HO _ if: emen ene e FI 


now mentioned... | 
Sometimes the matter of an 8 abſeeſs comes away in the 
urine, and ſometimes it is diſcharged by ſtool. When the matter 
comes off in the urine, we may conelude that it has been taken up 
by the branches of the vena cava, which are diſtributed through the 
liver, and thus carried back into the cireulation, from whence it is 
ſeparated 
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ſeparated by the kidneys. But- when the:pus comes off by ftool, it 
muſt either have burſt into the biliary ducts, and fo have been car- 


ried by the ductus communis into the duodenum; or the abſceſs 
having been formed in the concave part of the liver, where it lies 


contiguous to the colon, muſt have adhered. to this inteſtine, and 
burſt into its cavity, from whence the mattcr will be diſcharged by 


ſtool, in a ſudden and large flow, to the great and — relief 
of the patient. « +9] > 


After the abſceſs is formed, che diſeaſe changes its name, and 


becomes a tabes hepatica, the cure of which muſt be attempted 


according to the ſcheme n laid down. 


Splenitic. 


If che ſpleen becomes the ſeat of an inflammation, the diſeaſe will 
be termed Slenitis. A fixed dull pain, ſoreneſs to the touch, with 


1 ſenſe of weight and tenſion in the left hypochondrium, together 


with an obſcure fever that generally remits, * be held as diſtin- 


guiſhing ſigns of this diſeaſe. 


As an original diſeaſe, the ſplenitis is exceedingly rare; but the 


ſpleen is frequently loaded in conſequence of certain fevers, particu- 


larly the remittent, and often remains for a, great length of time in 
the ſchirrous or indolent ſtate. | 


s 1 * 
1 ? 


* 


Sometimes a ſuppuration takes bus in this vides ak that with- 
out much previous diſtreſs, or evident diſorder, until, burſting all at 
once, the purulent matter 1s let looſe among the abdominal viſcera, }. 
and in a few days puts an end to the patient's life. 


A middle-aged man, ſeemingly in health, and going- en 110 | 
uſual affairs, was ſeized: ſuddenly with a total ſuppreſſion of urine, 
and at the end of three days died. When opened, the viſcera of the 
abdomen were all found drenched in purulent matter, which had 
come from the ſpleen, whoſe ſubſtance was entirely waſted ; but nei- 

7 | ther 
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ther bone n nor gravel were found j in the kidneys or bladder. The 


111 


extreme ſharpneſs of the matter uding'on x the exterior ſurſace of the 


C28 


Wager, had cauſed 1 it 0 o contract itſelf into a 15 ſmall compaſs. ; | 


ö jit'2 | Jr, Eibl, | 
The omentam ial mM 600 1 20 : 


in the upper and forepart of the abdomen, with {welling, tenſion 
and ſoreneſs to the touch, accompanied with the general n 
of inflammation. 


The epinloitis i 18 a very uncommon oils; but when it does ap- 


pen, bliſtering upon the part, joined to the other means already men- 


tioned, ſhould ſeem to be the moſt rational ſcheme: for preventing a 


ö ſuppuration; for, if that ſhould take place, there can be no hope, 
as dhe een will infallibly. burſt | into the cavity of the abdomen, | 


ie. 


The ſigns of the gaſiritrs are, moſt acute pain, always increaſed” 


upon ſwallowing even the milder kinds of drink; tenſion at the pit 


of the-ſtomach; inexpreſſible anxiety; great internal heat, like burn- - 


ing; conſtant. retching, and frequent wierd the ohh ſmall, "OS, 
and intermitting. 


The treatment will depend much on Wowing the true ſource of 
the diſeaſe, which will conſtitute ſo many different varieties. 


1. Gafritis Sant bematicu. The repulſion of acrid matters, or ſud- 
den ſtriking 1 in of febrile eruptions, have ſometimes been obſerved 
to excite an inflammation of the ſtomach; and, the caſe will ſpeedily 
prove mortal, if theſe cannot be recalled to the ſurface of the body- 
by the immediate application of bliſters. In ſubjects who have died. 
in, theſe circumſtances, the ſtomach has been found mortified in 


different Parts. 


own to become the feat of an oflaihw' 
Ad ; tllis, if it / can be diſtinguiſhed, muſt be by the harp pain 
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2. Caftritis 2 veneno. If poiſon has been ſwallowed, we muſt in 


the firſt place endeavour to find out of what kind it has been; and, if 


not too late, by the exhibition of an emetic, empty the ſtomach com- 
pletely of the noxious matters, and then fill the whole track of the 
alimentary canal with ſheathing liquids. The drinking a large 


quantity of new milk, or of freſh butter melted, has been known to 
preſerve life in caſes where arſenic has happened to be . poiſonous 
| ſubſtance taken. Eo . e 


The antidote for corroſive ſublimate is a weak ſolution of any 
mild fixed alcaline ſalt; about one ounce of ſalt of tartar, ſalt of 
wormwood, or common pearl aſhes, is to be diſſolved in a gallon of 
water, and the ſtomach filled with the ſolution; which, if an inflam- 
mation has not already taken place, will prevent it, by decompound- 


ing the ſublimate; for the marine acid of that compoſition will quit 


the mercury to join with che 2 and thus its corroſi ve nn 
deſtroyed. | 


3. Gaſtritis traumatica. In the gaſtritis from hurts or wounds, the 
management muſt be formed on the general antiphlogiſtic ſcheme ; 


repeated bleedings, frequent clyſters, fuping the epigaſtric region, 


and ſoftening emulſions. 


When a real inflammation once takes place in ſuch a ſenſible part 


as the ſtomach, there muſt be very little chance for the patient's 


eſcape; for, unleſs the inflammation can be reſolved in the very 
beginning, it almoſt conſtantly ends in a mortification; ; there being 
ſcarcely any room for ſuppuration, the part affected not having 


enough of the looſe cellular texture, to admit that way of termination. 


Enteritis. 


The ſame thing may be {aid of the enteritis ; Fob though there is 
nothing more common than to hear people talk of inflammations-of 
the inteitines, and of theſe inflammations being cured, yet, all ſuch 


3 | hiſtorae3 
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hiſtories may be juſtly doubted ; what paſs for inflammations here, 
are, for the moſt part, ſome of the varieties of FG which perhaps F 
have no mixture of inflammation. 


A n of the belly, and ſwelling, with great internal pain, and 
fuch an external ſoreneſs about the umbilical region as can ſcarcely 
bear the touch, accompanied with thirſt and heat, great weakneſs, 
and a quick but ſmall pulſe, may ſerve to aſſure us that the inteſtines 
are in a ſtate of inflammation. 


The ſources of this inflammation, being various, render it neceſ- 
ſary to diſtinguiſh the varieties. | 
1. Enteritis dyſenterica. In the more violent caſes of dyſentery, - . 
the inteſtines are apt to inflame, being irritated by the great ſharp- 


neſs of the fluid matters, continually running through. them, and the 
ſeene 1 is generally cloſed by a mortification, 


2. Enteritis hernioſa. Ruptures are a frequent ſource of inflam- 
mation in the inteſtines; for which reaſon, when called in to any of 
theſe caſes, we are always to be very accurate in our inquiries con- 
cerning this matter; ſo that the rupture, if any be found, may be 
properly taken care of, and, if poſſible, the inteſtine returned to its 
natural ſituation ; if not remedied in time, a vomiting of excremen- 


titious matters will ſupervene, and produce the enteritis iliaca, or 5 = 
iliac- paſſion. ' 1 ; —_— 
A complete ſtoppage cf the W from any other cauſe will = 


be followed by an inflammation, and all its neceſſary conſequences z | "I 1 
therefore, in theſe caſes, our moſt active endeavours are to be uſed: og | 
to procure a free paſſage through the bowels; but the methods for | | 
anſwering this purpoſe ſhall be particularly laid down when we = 

come to treat of the different ſpecies of colic. 
3. Enteritis d veneno. When poiſons, or the like * ſub- 
ſtances, have been ſwallowed, and paſs on to the inteſtines, we are to- 
Mm m 2 manage: 
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manage according to what has been already mentioned with reſpect 
to the gaſtritis, which proceeds from theſe ſources. 


If the means uſed to reſolve the inflammation, let it proceed from 
what ſource ſoever, do not ſucceed i in the courſe of a very few hours, 
a gangrene will enſue, and ſoon carry off the patient. People who 
die of a mortification in the inteſtines, feel no diſtreſs for ten or 
twelve hours before death, as the pain ceaſes entirely by that time, 
and they ſink away, perfectly in their ſenſes to the laſt minute: the 
ſinking of the pulſe, the pale ghaſtly look, and the cold clammy 
{weats, all teach us to foretel the fatal event, which the patients them- 
ſelves are ſeldom aware of, but, from the ceaſing .of . the Pan, are 
apt to conclude themſelves in a way of recovery: 


Meſenteritis. 


The meſentery, ind the glands diſperſed through it, are ns the 
ſeat of an inflammation, particularly-in ſcrofulous habits, which fre- 
quently end in abſceſſes, and give riſe to a tabes, as ſupplying a 
ſource of purulent matter, which is taken up by both kinds of abſor- 
bents; but it muſt be next to impoſſible to diſtinguiſh preciſely 
vrhen either an inflammation or a ſuppuration hath taken place in 
the meſentery, or glands belonging to it, the parts affected being ſo 
deeply ſeated, and not endued with much ſenſibility. 


Nephritis. 


The nephritis will be known from the acute pain and heat 1 in the 
ſmall of the back, urine high- coloured, and ſmall in quantity, retch- 
ing to vomit, retraction of one of the teſtes, and a numbneſs of 


the leg and thigh, joined to the common febrile ſymptoms that 
attend all other inflammations. It is diſtinguiſhed from the lum- 


bago by the vomiting, retraction of the teſticle, numbneſs, and by 
the patient's being able to raiſe himſelf up without exciting levere 


ain. Baba E — 
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The moſt frequent ſource of the nephritis is the ſtone or gravel. 
In theſe caſes the pain is greatly increaſed by the patient's being 
| jolted in a carriage or on horſeback, the urine is often bloody, gra- 
velly, and mixed with mucus. The remedies here are, bleeding, 


nitroſe medicines, warm bathing, ſoftening emulſions, oily draughts, 


and emollient clyſters, with turpentine diſſolved in the yolk of an 


egg: and a few drops of the tinctura thebaica; all with a view to 


relax the fibres, and allow the bits of gravel or ſtone to deſcend along 


the ureter, and get into the bladder, for then the pain and other 


ſymptoms will ceaſe, at leaſt for a time. (See further under the 
article Lit hiaſis. J 


But theſe caleulous caſes do not require ſuch Je Bleeding as 
that variety of the nephritis wherein the inflammation ſprings from 


hard riding, a ſtrain, or ſome other external injury ; for this demands 


large and repeated bleedings, together with the quieting, relaxing 
and cooling :remedies already mentioned. 


A ſuppuration is often formed in the kidneys; and we may con- 
clude that it is ſo, when, notwithſtanding the abatement of the pain, 
we ſtill find the patient complain of a ſenſe of weight in the lumbar 


region, while at the ſame time there are frequent ſhiverings, ſucceeded 


by hot fits, and the urine, from being red and without ſediment, comes 
to be whitiſh and turbid. 


As the purulent matter in theſe caſes is ſpeedily waſhed off, and 
carried away by the urine, it is not fo liable to be abſorbed; and 


hence it is, that people have been known to labour for many years 
under an ulcer of the kidneys, without being much affected by the 


hectic fever. Goat's whey, or thoſe mineral waters which are 
impregnated with the foſſile alcali, together with balſams that do 
not heat, ſuch as the capivi, or balſamum canadenſe, are the courſes 
from whence we are to expect relief. 
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Cyſtutts. 


An anions of the bladder 1s diſtinguiſhed by the great 3 Pain 
and tenſion in the region of the pubis, a difficulty or total ſtoppage 
in making urine, accompanied with a frequent needing or teneſmus» 
and the other general ſymptoms of heat, thirſt, &c. This is brought 
on either by ſharp ſtones irritating the coats of the bladder, by taking 
_ cantharides, or frequent introduction of the catheter, 

The ſcheme of treatment here is the very ſame with that which-i 18 
to be purſued in the nephritis, therefore need not t be repeated. 


The Hyſteritis is reſerved for the third claſs. 


Here we ſhall add a table, ſhewing at one view the different no 
and varieties of inflammations. 5 


* . 


GENERAL TABLE OF INFLAMMATIONS. 


GENERA. SPECIES, VARIETIES. 
I. External m 
1. Phlegmon. 
2. Eryſipelas. 
3. Boil. 
Carbuncle. 
Ophthalmy. 
Quinſey. 8 
W Angina tonſillaris. 
—— trachealis. ; 
Suffocatio ſtridula. Croup. 


Angina maxillaris. 
II. Internal inflammations. | 


1. Phrenitis. 
2. Otitis. 
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Internal inflammations, 


SPECIES. 


..S* 


4. 


A 


8 
Is 


12. 


# 


VARIETIES. 
Carditis. 
Pleuritis. 


Pleuritis ſimplex. 


„ complicata. 
Peripneumonia. 
| Peripneumonia ſimplex. 


— 


— — — complicata. 
Paraphranitis. 


Hepatitis. 
Splenitis. 
Epiploitis. 
Gaſtritis. 
Gaſtritis exanthematica. 
à veneno. 
— traumatica. 


Enteritis. 
PE Enteritis dyſenterica. 


—— 2 YEneno. 
Meſenteritis. . 
Nephritis, 

Cyſtitis. 
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A 
METHODICAL INTRODUCTION 

| 0 r RR 
PRACTICE of PHYSIC. 


B O O K III. 
FLUXES. 


General Indications for the cure of Fluxes. 


N the cure of fluxes, as well as 1n that of inflammations, there 
> are certain general indications, regardleſs of the particular ſpecies, 


It was formerly ſhewn, that morbid diſcharges depend on two con- 
jun& cauſes, and that ſometimes. one of theſe cauſes ſhall predomi- 
nate, and ſometimes the other. | 

Whenever we find, from the full and frequent pulſe, and from the 
concurrent ſymptoms of exceſſive heat and pain, that the predomi- 
nant cauſe of a flux is increaſe of circulating force, our chief 
endeavour ſhould be to abate this intenſeneſs of motion. 


But before we uſe any very active remedies, we are always to con- 
ſider whether the flux may not have a ſalutary tendency either in 
relieving from too great fulneſs, or in diſcharging ſome offenſive 

matter, which, by its ſtay, might create a more diſtreſſing and 
dangerous diſeaſe. | 

By obſerving how the patient 3 the diſcharge, and by inform- 
ing ourſelves of the antecedent cauſes, we ſhall generally be enabled 
Nan | to 
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to form a judgment, when it is proper to interpoſe, and when 1 it will 
be ſafer to leave things entirely to Nature. 


1 


When it is proper to interpoſe, and the un 1 are to 
leſſen the force of the circulation, we are to have recourſe to nearly 


the ſame method of treatment, as was laid down for the general 

management of inflammations, when we want to procure a reſolution; 
namely, bleeding, ſpare diet, and ſedative medicines: but as all 
active fluxes are brought on by irritation, we are at the ſame time to 
endeavour the removal of the acrid matter, carrying it out of the 
body, when that is practicable, as is often the caſe in -alvine-fluxes ; 
or correcting it with proper alteratives, when we cannot diſlodge it 
by the uſe of emetics or cathartics ; or elſe render the living ſolids 
leſs ſuſceptible of the impreſſion « of the acrimony, by the uſe of opiates. 


1 


In all fluxes accompanied with 8 conſtriction, which we 


may always know from the dryneſs of the ſkin, the ckirſt, oppreſ- 
ſion, ſickneſs, and ſmall quantity of urine, we can never hope to- 
conquer the diſcaſe until the circulation throughout the whole circum- 
ference of the vaſcular ſyſtem ſhall be rendered equable and free; 
and therefore, in theſe caſes, the moſt certain and effeftual remedies: 


are ſmall doſes of the emetie medicines; theſe, as hath been already 


ſhewn, when given, ſo as to raiſe only nauſea or gentle vomiting, 
poſſeſs remarkable power in. determining a flow to the ſkin, and pro- 
ducing equable circulation ; and hence it is, that ipecacoan and the 
vitrum antimonii ceratum have obtained ſuch credit 1 in the cure of 
| dyſenteries, and in many caſes of hæmorrhage. 


Theſe are che general indications, when we are perſuaded that the 


flux, of whatever ſpecies it be, depends more upon increaſe of 


momentum in the fluids, chan on weakneſs or deſtruction of texture 
in the ſolids. 


But when the laſt- mentioned * 18 the « one that predominates, 


and the flux 18 of that ſort termed Paſſi ve, then our practice muſt be 


reverſed; 
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reverſed; we are to aim at ſtrengthening, bracing up, and con- 


ſtringing the weak and relaxed fibres and. ſphincters; or endeavour 
to repair the waſte, and agglutinate the ſolids, when theſe are eroded, 
or their texture divided. 


For theſe purpoſes we muſt have recourſe to een diet, with 


the temperate uſe of wine and moderate exerciſe, aided by analeptic 


medicines, and thoſe of the auſtere aſtringent kind; 'or to the diffe- 
rent balſams and the cold bath, ſeverally adapted to the particular 
circumſtances of the caſe. 


CHAF IE 
Diferem Species of Alvine Fluxes di iftingu iſhed, Deſcription, and 
Met had of Treatment of the Cholera. 


% 


O much for the general ſcheme of treatment. Let us now pro- 
ceed to diſtinguiſh the different ſpecies of morbid a and 
Point out their ſeveral methods of cure. 


Fluxes are divided into three genera; the * us which | is the 


alvine flux. 


The whole alimentary canal is endowed with ſuch exquiſite ſenſi- 
bility, that the application of every kind of matter, which would 
injure health by remaining in the body, is ſoon felt, and efforts made 
for expelling it either upwards or downwards; hence the diſcharges, 
in conſequence of this extraordinary action of the ſtomach and inteſ- 
tines, are never to be held as diſeaſes, but when they are either ſo 
violent, or of ſuch long continuance, as to produce notable degrees of 
pain, ſickneſs, weakneſs, or ſome other diſtreſſing ſymptom. | 


When the caſe is ſo circumſtanced as to oblige us to conſider the 
diſcharge as morbid, we are to take our meaſures according to the 


ſpecies of the diſeaſe. 


Avine fluxes are diſtinguiſhable i into the following ſpecies : 
. I. Cholera, 


r 1 
3 


| with ſevere griping, nauſea, teneſmus, and different degrees of fever. 


3. Diarrbæa; which is a frequent purging of various T0 | 
| matters, without violent degrees of pain or ficknefs. _ 
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1. Cholera; which is a moſt violent vomiting mY purging of 
bilious or acrid matters, accompanied with great ſickneſs, gripings 


weakneſs, and very often cramps in the. lower extremities. 


2. Dyſentery; wherein there is a viotent purging of feculent and 
ſlimey matters, oftentimes mixed with blood, but always attended 


4. Iienteris; or a frequent purging of liquid matters, with the 


| alimentary ſubſtances, which * to Ov ſuffered but little Ne 
From the digeſtive organs. | 


5. Celiaca, or white flux; a frequent purging of whitiſh flui a, 
ſuppoſed to confiſt chiefly of chyle. 


6. Heæpatirrbæa, or hepatic flux; a 1 purging of bloody 


hunk ſuppoſed to be derived from the liver, without violent pain, 


great ſickneſs, or ſudden loſs of ſtrength. 


7. Melena, or black flux; a frequent purging of liquid blackiſh 


matter, without putrid fœtor, ſudden weakneſs, or e degrees 
of pain and nauſea. | 


The four laf-mentioned e are but rarely met with, but the 


-fGirſt three are common diſcaſes, and therefore require to be > particu- 


larly conkidercy, 
"kn 


The 1 is a diſeaſe which oftner occurs in autumn than any 


other quarter of the year, more eſpecially if a very hot and dry ſum- 


mer has preceded : it makes its attack very ſuddenly, the patient 
being ſeized all at once with violent vomiting and purging, which are 
generally aſcribed to ſomewhat taken in the laſt meal, which is 


| ſuppoſed to have diſagreed with the ſtomach. The matters thrown 
off both ways are various in their appearance; yellow, green, brown, 


and ſometimes almoſt black. 
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A moſt ſevere griping, and heavy ſickneſs, atcomparty the diſ- 
charges; the pulſe at firſt is full, ſtrong, and quick, but ſoon _ 
and the patient becomes extremely weak and dej ected. 


In very violent degrees of the cholera, it is not uncommon for tlie 


fick perſons to purge near a hundred times in the compaſs of five or 
fix hours, and, in this ſhort ſpace of time, to be ſo reduced and ema- 


ciated, and the countenance fo totally changed, that their intimate 


friends can ſearcely know them. In theſe caſes, it is alſo uſual to be 


feized witlr cramps in the limbs, ſucceeded by a hiccup and general 
convulſions, with cold ſweats and frequent ſwooning. When the 


diſeaſe proves fatal, the patient either goes off in one of the fainting 
fits, or expires im convulſions: 


We are to diſtin guiſh the true ſpontanèeous cholera from the 
vomiting, and purging, which-enſue from a ſurfeit, or from having 
fwallowed any thing of a poiſonous quality. 


In the diſeaſe now under conſideration, our firſt endeavours muſt 
be to dilute, obtund, and waſh off the acrid matters, by large and 
frequently repeated draughts of thin broth, made of chicken, 
beef, or mutton, well cleared from fat; if broth cannot be readily 
got, milk and warm water, new-churned butter-milk, if at hand, 


decoction of rice or barley; or, which is preferable to all of theſe 
drinks, an infuſion of toaſted oaten bread; or of oaten meal made 


brown like coffee, and brewed in the ſame manner. This makes a 


very palatable drink, and will be ly. und to lie on the 


ſtomach. 
H the patient be of a full habit, and the pulſe be found t and 


hard, we muſt bleed inſtantly, and ſhall. ſometimes EE that this 
alone will ſtop the vomiting. 2 8 


If the pains in the ſtomach and belly be very eren putting the 
patient into a ſemicupium, or at leaſt ſtuping the belly with flannels 
wrong out of warm ſpirituous fomentations-will be a apt to give eaſe. 


8 


#2 FLUXES. 
If ghe vomiting ſhould continue after the ſtomach appears to be 


completely waſhed by the repeated affuſion of mild and ſheathing | 


drinks, we muſt try the antiemetic draughts of ſal abſinthii and 
ſuccus limonum ; or ten grains of the powder of radix. columba, in 
a ſpoonful of cinnamon or nutmeg- water; apply cataplaſms of 


mithridate, or of the leaves of common mint boiled in claret, to the 


wriſts and pat of the ſtomach, and give for drink mint-tea, or a light 
infuſion of cloves or cinnamon. | 


For the moſt part, after ten or twelve "Paving the Soca ſettles, - 


and the purging begins to abate ; then it will be proper to give an 


opiate, in order to allay the remaining diſturbance in both nervous 


and vaſcular ſyſtems : the tinctura thebaica, in ſome grateful and 


well-adapted vehicle; or, if liquids do not deres the extractum the- 
baicum in a proper doſe. 


* 


The reſt procured by opiates uſually 1 removes all complaints, 
| excepting the nauſea and weakneſs. 


On the ſecond day, if there be no return of the vomiting « or purg= 


ing, there will be no neceſſity for any thing pharmaceutical, excepting 
the opiate; but, on the third or fourth day, it will be proper to give a 
doſe of rhubarb, and after its operation, an agreeable paregoric draught. 


After this, the patient may gradually return to the uſual courſe of 
diet, and recruit the ſtrength by proper nouriſhment, aided by riding. 

If the appetite be flow in returning, ten or twelve drops of elixir 
vitrioli acidum, taken in the forenoon i in ſome light bitter Infulon, 
will be found of great ſervice. | . 

The cholera is ſometimes connedted with the intermittent fevers 
that prevail in autumn; and has been obſerved ſo far to predominate 


above the febrile ſymptoms as to deſerve the appellation of cholera 
antermittens. 


The cure in theſe caſes is accompliſhed by large doſes of this cortex, 


given during the intervals of the fits of vomiting and purging. 


7 Violent 
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Violent vomiting and purging ſometimes ariſe from worms, and 
conſtitute the cholera verminoſa. 


The repulſion of arthritic matter has alſo been followed by like 
ſymptoms, and when this caſe happens, death can ſcarcely fail to 
enſue. The famous Sydenham was carried off in this manner: (ſo 
ſays Sauvages, though it does not appear on what authority; as this 
circumſtance is not mentioned in the life prefixed to Sydenham's 


works by his tranſlator, Dr. TO. nor in that which 1 is. written by 
Dr. Bir ch.) | | 


CHAP BM, 
Daten, and Method of Treatment of the Dyſentery. 


HE dyſentery is a frequent diſeaſe, and was formerly held as 
endemic in Ireland; but during the courſe of the preſent cen- 
tury, it does not appear to be more common in this kingdom than in 
Great Britain. In all marſhy countries, the dyſentery is apt to enſue 
after hot and dry ſummers; for, in ſuch ſituations, and during ſuch 
weather, great ſtore of putrid vapours is raiſed from the earth, and 
fuſpended in the higher parts of the atmoſphere while the heat con- 
tinues, but when the cold evenings of autumn come on, the miaſmata 
fall down, and are productive of many diſeaſes. 


The dyſentery 3 is alſo apt to become epidemic after ſeaſons where- 


in the fruits of the earth have been ſpoiled, or not duly ripened, and 


when people have been obliged to make uſe of bread made of da- 
maged corn or bad flour, or to feed on half-rotten fleſh or fiſſi; 
and it often ariſes, like the malignant fevers formerly deſcribed, in 


cloſe dirty places, where there are great numbers of people crouded 
together. 


That variety of the dyſentery which proceeds from an acrimony 
of the highly putrefactive kind, and which is termed Dyſenteria 


Putrida, is extremely fatal and very infectious. 
ee 
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The attack begins Wich 4 general coldneſs, chat laſts for ſome 
hours, during which great weakneſs, ſickneſs, and a giddineſs of 
the bead come on; the patient turns pale, and feels ſeveral ſharp 
pains in the belly before the flux begins, the pulſe all this while being 
ſmall, and little, if at all, feveriſh. . The firſt ſtools are often thin 
and yellowiſh, but in a little time become. viſcid,flimey, and generally 
tinged with blood. If the blood comes in fireaks, we conclude that 
it proceeds from openings of the ſmall veſſels at the end of the rec- 
tum, while a more intimate mixture may aſſure us that it flows from 
a higher ſource. This hzmorrhage, which is apt to alarm the moſt, | 
is the ſymptom leaſt to be dreaded, as the quantity of blood that is 
loſt is but inconſiderable; for there is ſeldom any eroſion or rupture of 
the veſſels, but only a dilatation of their Pores, and open extremities. 

The ſtools are all along diſtinguiſhed by a peculiar ſmell, different 
from what is common and natural; this, though always offenſive, i is 
not ſo extremely bad at firſt, but toward the end of the diſcaſe ; and 
in caſes that turn out mortal, the fetor 3 is cadaverous and intolerable, 


The pains inereaſe before each of the liſcharges, which grow very 
frequent, ten, twelve, or fifteen ; in an hour perhaps, accompanied 
with a perpetual teneſmus, forcing down the rectum, which often 
mortifies, and haſtens on the fate of the unhappy patient; who other- 
wile might lioger till an inflammation takes place, which will ſoon 
run on to a gangrene, and that will put an end to the miſery, 1 
This is a deſcription of the moſt violent degree of dyſentery, 
9 from an acrimony that is highly putrefactive; but where the 
| humours are not ſo far diſtempered, the degrees of weakneſs, nau- 
ſea, and dejection, are not ſo great, the ſtools not lo numerous, nor 
attended with ſuch ſevere pain. | 
Another variety of dyſentery, termed Canaria. I is a allied 1 to 


the inflammatory fever; as being accompanied with great heat and 
thirſt, and violent pain in the head and loins, as well as in the 
abdomen, the pulſe being quick, bard, and full, 
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In general it is proper to begin the cure of the dyſentery by 
taking away ſome. blood, but more eſpecially in ſuch caſes as are 
attended with inflammatory ſymptoms ; but unleſs the fever be kepr 
up by ſome inflammation not peculiar to the diſeaſe, repeated bleed- 
ing is not only unneceſſary. but hurtful; and in weakly habits, or 


where the conſtitution of the dulcaſe 1 is truly putrefactive, ought to be 
| be omitted. 


After the kasan for adults wy a robuſt FINE we may order 
twelve grains of ipecacoan, and three grains of emetic tartar, to be 
divided into three equal parts, and direct one to be taken immedi- 
ately, without drinking any thing after it; the ſecond in two hours 
more; and the third in two hours after that; and then allow the 
patients to drink freely of weak beef or chicken-broth, to encourage 
the operation; after which a paregoric will be neceſſary. 5 

On the next day, if the medicine has not wrought much down- 
wards, it will be proper to give a bolus of a ſcruple or twenty-five 
grains of rhubarb, with two or three grains of calomel; but, if the 
operation of the ipecacoan and emetic tartar happens to be pretty 
ſmart, and the patient ſeems fatigued, it will be beſt not to order any 
thing the ſecond day, except in the evening, when it will be proper 
to give one grain of opium, and three or four of ipecacoan made into 
a bolus. An opiate is alſo to be given at the cloſe of the ſecond day, 
if the patient ſhall have taken the rhubarb and calomel. 


If by theſe means the ſharp matter appears to be tolerably well 
cleared off, and the pain, ſickneſs, and thirſt ceaſe to be diſtreſſing, 
there will be no occaſion to give any medicine whatever on the third 
day; but, ſhould the griping and purging continue, we muſt now 
begin with the ipecacoan in ſmall doſes, of a grain or two every 
third or fourth hour, according to the patient's age or conſtitution. 


Whenever this medicine brings on ſuch degrees of nauſea as 
threaten vomiting, we muſt deſiſt till the ſtomach ſettles, and then 
060 -.:. begin 
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Vigin again, In the evenings a paregoric is always requiſite x and if 
the ſtools be remarkably flimey and offenfive, we muſt every ſecond 
or third day give a doſe of rhubarb, with a grain or two of calomel: 
thus we are to go on, intermixing opiates and the ipecacoan in ſmall 
doſes, until the circulation ſhall become equable and free, and the 
flow of acrid humours be diverted from the inteſtines; which will be 
known from the quiet equable pulſe, and from the ceſſation of the 
| griping and teneſmus, as well as from the a pearance of the ſtools ; 
which, though looſe and frequent, will now be found of a mare 
natural fmell and colour, and mixed with leſs {lime. K c 
But if, notwithſtanding all our attention, the difeafe ſhall be found 
not to abate of its violence, and the ſtools continue as frequent, as 
flimey, and accompanied with as ſevere griping and teneſmus as at 
firſt, we may juſtly apprehend a fatal termination; though we muſt 
fill perſiſt in our endeavours to procure zelicf, by fomenting the 
belly, and throwing up anodyne e x _ of milk, hroth, or 
decoction of linſeed, with a due proportion of _— bod wow: 
twenty to thirty drops of tinct ee, 2 
When a dyſentery i is complicated with a e putrid FI 
2 recovery can hardly be expected; but we are to try an infuſion of 
bark and ſnake-root in claret, with a few drops of tinctura thebaica 
in each doſe; and here, if they can be had, allow the paticnts to eat 
plentifully of ripe grapes, currants, cherries, or any other ſort of 
fubacid fruit that ſhall happen to be in ſeaſon, and ſqueeze the juices: 
of theſe fruits into the drink: for, noty ithſtanding a vulgar preju- 
dice, that fruits are hurtful in the dyſentery, or that they even cauſe 
the diſeaſe, attentive obſervation has * this na not to be 
founded in truth. _ | 
Dr. Tiſſot — made it a als, i in thoſe 2 when 8 
were moſt frequent, to eat little fleſh- meat, but much fruit; and 


he affirms. that he has never had the {lighteſt attack of the diſeaſe; 
* wh 


r 
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aid that other phyſicians of, his acquaintance, who uſe the like | 
precautions, are equally free from the infection. 


He alſo relates, that he faw eleven patients in one houſe in the 
dyſentery, nine of whom were tractable, cat fruit, and recovered; 
Th grandmother; and. one child, whom ſhe loved particularly, and 
ſhe managed after her own; . with burnt 5 and 
ſpices. but no Rs, both died. n 25 ; þ 
" Tiffot moreover informs us, that in the 1 9946) has 4 nnd | 
dyſentery made terrible havock in Switzerland, he knew a family 
near Berne, conſiſting of eleven perſons, ten of whom eat plentifully 
of fruit, and not one of them was ſeized with the diſtemper; but the 
coachman, who, being ſwayed by vulgar prejudice, would not taſte 
any, was attacked in a violent degree. And in that ſame year, in 
the ſouth of France, the dyſentery having nearly deſtroyed a whole 
regiment of Swiss, the officers at length purchaſed the entire crop 
of ſeveral acres of vineyard, whither they carried the ſick ſoldiers, 
: and gathered the grapes for ſuch as could not bear being taken to 
the field; thoſe who were well, making this fruit the beſt part of 


| their diet : after this, not one nn died, nor were any more even 
attacked with the dyſentery. 125 


Theſe hiſtories, to which more AN be alas are Ain men- 
tioned, in order to remove the vulgar prejudice; and to ſhew that ſo ; 
far ought we ,to be from forbidding to eat plentifully of freſh vege- 
tables, and particularly the ſubacid fruits, while putrid fevers and 
dyſenteries are epidemic, that, on the contrary,' people ſhould be 
encouraged. to take them freely; ſince boch obſervation and experi- 
ments tell us, that thoſe juices counteract the acrimony Which ” 


produces theſe diſcaſes. 


As to the regimen in dyſenteric caſes, which are not accompanied 
with ſuch evident and high degrees of —— it ought to 


O O O 2 conſiſt 
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| F . conſiſt of rice- water, rice-jelly, ſalep, fago, decoctum album, (Ph. 
: Lond.) decoctum cretaceum; (Pk: Edinb.); ſometimes light chicken- 
1 broth, or beef- tea, but no ſolid. leſh-meat.. ., When flatulencies are 

q . particularly diſtreſſing, a-tearcupful of camomile: tea, or a light infu- 


ſion of eg or aromatic « cloves, will be found to give relief. 
$ . { (T9510 37s oO0IC 30 14 i x) jj ve 1 N _—_ 


The vitrum, antimonii cer atum, 
e appears to have gone out of uſe on 1 account of the efiteme 

: " uncertainty of its operation, which, it it muſt be confeſled, i is the fault 
4 of all; antimonial; preparations 5, nevertheleſs, in caſes. where the 
1 4 remeſlies Propoſed ſhall be found ineffeQual, it ought to be tried: 
= in general, ſmall doſes of ipecacoan, either alone or with a little 
1 emetic tartar, will ſeldom fail, if applied in time, in fuch caſes as are 
C | | „ Fapable of being relieved: for there are many of the epidemic dyſen- 
3 teries of fo fatal a nature, and which proceed from ſo cauſtic an 
| dean that no medicine hitherto known has been, found able to 
C.) unteract its effects. The total loſs of ſtrength, the ſinking of the 
| pulſe; the Frelling of the. abdomen, . the blackiſh ſtools, and the cold 
clammy ſweats, may aſſure us that every endeavour to fave the 

© REY muſt Kn ane to, 
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proper commutes no lebe PRES ES . 
ee 1* terms them, of the dyſentery ; it is plain, however, from 
TIO " reading. the deſcriptions, that ſuch minuteneſs in regard to this 
giſeaſe j 18 rather ſuperfluous ; for the chief diſtinctions that here ſeem 
"WM ncceſſary are, whether the circumſtances and fymptoms which 
indicate high degrees of putrefaction, or thoſe Which point out 
inflammation, prevail moſt; ſince an attention to theſe will ſhew 
when we ought to pexſiſt wholly i in the antiſeptic regimen, and when 


incline: to the antiphlogiſtic ſcheme. 5 


* 


As the dyſentery and diarrhœa are ſo nearly eee = often 
run into each other, the method of treatment will be further conſi- 
deredi in the following chapter. _ 
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CHAP. IV. 


| | Diarrhea; 4 Tee ; Celiaca; . Keoutir hon; and Melena. 5 
OR Deſcriptions, and Methods of Treatment. ris 


N the ken, though the ſtools are often very Hog wid 
much larger than in the dyſentery, yet they are not ſo ſlimey, 
not tinctured with blood, (at leaſt but very ſeldom,) nor accompanied 

with ſuch degrees of nauſea and weakneſs, and that ſevere griping 
and teneſmus, which diſtinguiſh the laſt mentioned diſeaſe. 


he original ſpontaneous diarrhoea is to be diſtinguiſhed from a 


lepfhiies that is ſecondary, and ſupervenes 4 Wer or ſome other 
diſeaſe. | 


Of the diarrhceas which are to bi conſidered as original diſeaſes, 
we may diſtinguiſh the following varieties: 


* { ; 


r. Diarrhea ftercoroſa; wherein the diſcharges conſiſt chiefly of 
excrementitious matters, and which uſually ariſe in conſequence of a 
furfeit, or eating ſomewhat that has proved indigeſtible and irritat- 

ing to the bowels. A flux of this fort can hardly be conſidered as a 
diſeaſe, unleſs it either proves ſo violent, or continues ſo long, as to 
produce evident waſting and weakneſs. In ſuch caſes, the patients 
ſhould in the firſt place drink plentifully of weak broth ; that made 

from lean veal, or with a ſheep's head, as being more gelatinous 
than mutton, beef, or chicken broth, is the moſt proper to ſheath; 

and waſh off every thing aerimonious or irritating. 


* 


If drinking freely of broth is not ſufficient to remove what offends 
the bowels, a doſe of rhubarb, with a grain or two of emetie tartar, 
will generally be found to anſwer every medical intention- 

But ſhould the purging continue, and much griping be ſuper- 


added, then we muſt conſider the caſe as tending to a dyſentery; and 


begin with the ſmall doſes of ipecacoan, at night giving a paregoric. 
6 When: . 
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by an emetic at the commencement of the | Aiſals, a loofenefs will | 
olten · ſu eceed toward the decline. The management in regard of all 
ſe ſecondary fluxes muſt be regulated according to the nature of 
the original difeaſe;-and reat caution. is required leſt t 
tendency of the diſcharge be prevented by the: improper uſe of 
eee 1053-19001, 50 wo os Tod Pres 11 fro ior 
Worms will ſometimes be found to cauſe a looſes; This hap- 
pens el hiefly in children, and may be known from the ſlimineſs of 
the ſtools mixed with pieces of f decayed worms. Rhubarb with calo- 


mel will be the principal n in the diarrhea verminoſa, as this 


* 


variety of che diſeaſe is termed. Afterwards li ater, either alone, 
or with a ſmall quantity f rhubarb infuſed, will generally anſwer to, 


ſtrengthen the bowels, and prevent the new generation of worms. 


The colliquative diarrhœa, chat ſo often cloſes the ſcene in 4 beclle 
fever, is beyond the power of Art; clyſters of milk, with a due 
proportion of thereaca andromachi, wall” 1 ometi imes check theſe 
 Purgings, 3 Ju Prodlirt a temporary” relief. N e 
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* 4 * 
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DOA IST 


. ase and Lienteria. 5 | 


ſp cies accurately deſcribed, | 
athat "woe is read 1 Foundation for mares a ng them as any other 
dan different, arieties of .inveterate diarrhoea : neither does it ſeem 
_ neceſſary, in forming, the — ff cure; which, i in theſe chronic 
caſes, muſt be attempted on. the {ch me already laid down for the 
flux that ſucceeds a dieatary, . V 
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'A purging ag of bloody ſerum will ſometimes ſucceed a putrid dyſen- | 


tery, and remain for a conſiderable time after the feveriſh ſymptoms 
have ſubſided, and the griping and teneſmus have ceaſed to torment the 


patient. The cure in ſuch caſes may be attempted by the lime-water, 


- tinQure af logwood, or the ſtringent powder of galls and ſtarch, 
formerly “VN. 2 


The 
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The ſame ſpecies of flux is frequent in the Putri ſcurvy, when the 
diſeaſe is far advanced, and ſobn 4 rites off the patient. Ir has alſb 
been obſeryed to attend the daubey ſt of a mafigtlattt interthitteßt 
fever; in which cafe, the cortex” ee "In fed wine 
0 he remedy. een 0 rel e Ae 144)” Pay 47! 


e pet 57 
In all theſe caſes, e named 


8 ha appens, that a flux 575 dy Ee, or of a mauer, 
ſhall i in reality oroceed from the liver; as may berinftrred / om th 


figns which ſhew this viſcus to be: 


Ia the hep aticrlicea vera, it will be proper” to! ombine th. 
balſams with che o ther remedies; aud the eure 1 muſt be elt 
133 to the Laber props poſedfor the tabes Bepatie an: 
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In the hot countries, a flux of 
| ſometimes ſeen, coming from a higher ſource thaw thet 
veſſels,” Unleſs ſuch a diſcharge : as this is A 
hora, it can hardly be expected that the 
if it proceeds from a diſſolution of ho 
roon to hope for fuceeſs. | The e co tex 
_ acl N war to be wied. 18 
TRA bilo Ws p35: | © 
| The ſpleen is fps to „e ſource: of that blackih hum 


which diſtinguiſhes this ſpe ies of fli £ 
| tion of the blood will Ahe 


A ſcorbutic diffol | 
1 Which may ka 


med an incurable caſe; but when t 
no evidences of this general diſſolution, nor diſt 
1 preſent, the cure may 
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tinctura roſarum, or decoctum 


- vitriolic acid; gentle doſes, of ed with a grain or WH of e emet 
tartar, being occaſionally interpoſed. - I: tr 
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5d; without griping,"is | 


: wn a black 


ni campechenſis, den 50 the 


ack ſtools ſupervening a dyſentery, putrid fever, internal | 
mn ation, may b be held as a. fatal ſign; but theſe are eaſily diſ- 
from the Cty in the melzna, LL the, injolerable 


% n PF 


as if ſoap were diffolved i in it. 
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222 di ee, 8 ecies, and Methads f Treatment. 


IN the natural and heakby ſtate, the blood has a certain vikeidity, 
which prevents it from eſcaping through thoſe 1 pores in the coats 
of the arteries, that altow the oily and lymphatic fluid to ouze forth; : 
and there is a mucus which adheres fo cloſely to the interior ſurface 
of the blood-veſlels, that it is perceivable long after the blood i is 
waſhed out of them. Sauvages, who has made the experiment, 


W 


aſſures us, that even after the tenth injection of pure water, the 


+ 
* a” 


water, as it flows out, will be found to have a a degree of  lipperineſs, 


The greater the degrees of frength = . in the ar 
texture, and the more the body i 1s exerciſed, the more obſervable i 18 


the viſcidity of the blood ; but certain miaſmata, and different ſpecies 
| of acrimony, have the power of deſtroying this healthy crafis, and 


then the blood becomes liable to tranſude through the pores, or to 
flow into the leſſer ſeries of veſſels, which naturally convey only pel- 


lucid lympth: we are to obſerve, however, that while the momen - 


tum or circulating force of the blood remains. in hib wid the 
firmneſs of the vaſcular texture; or while the circul: ating force and 


tenacity of the blood are duly proporti ned to each Ae no hæmor- 
rhage can 1 happen. T 


When the increaſe of circulating "IA" is ſuch as to overcome the 
firmneſs of the vaſcular texture, and to force out blood which wants 
nothing of its natural viſcidity, then enſues what the writers term an 
Active Hemorrhage, and theſe are the only caſes wherein bleed- 


| Ing is proper; but when there is a ſolution of continuity, or predo- 


minant relaxation in the vaſcular texture, or want of the proper 


degrees of tenacity in the blood, then the hzmorrhage which enſues 
® 3 called a Paſlive one. 


1 1 5 Diſcharges 


. TELE © . 
Diſcharges of blood , which proceed from internal exuſes; are uſu- 


athy 7 precede like febrile diſeaſes, by a general languor and oppreſ- 
ſion, accompanied with ſhivering and ſenſation of exceſſive cold; all 
which ſhew that there is a ſpaſmodic conſtriction, rendering the eir- 
culation through the finer arteries difficult, and throwin g the general 
maſs. of ſtuids in upon the center; if the conſtriction keeps up, and 
the veſſels remain entire, a fever will take place; ; but if the coats of 
the veſſels in particular places be ſo weak and yielding, that they are 
either ruptured, or ſuffer extraordinary dilatation of their pores and 
open extremities, then, inſtead of a fever, the blood Pours out, and 
an bæmorrhage appears. 5 | . | 
The bzmorrhages which we are > to alder in this is place may hs 

| divided into o five A + 111 


III. Henareneſ * or vomiting of blood. p 

Tv. | Hematuria, or diſcharge of blood 1 from the urethra. And, 

V. Hemorrhoic, or diſcharge of blood from the anus. 
(The menorrhagia and abortus. are referred to the ſexual, diſeaſes.) 
From. the noſe 1 is Aa frequent complaint, 5 


We Epiftaxis. Blee ling 
hat ſeldom ſo violent as to require medical aid. 


hes: we obſerve this 9h panes of hemorrhage in an inflammatory 
fo aer or continues T3 long as to eee the patient 8 185 z 
becauſe theſe fevers ſon ne terminate by a bleeding at the noſe. 
And, in gener: al, bleedings at this part are ſeldom productive of much 
diſtreſs, ſo long as we find the pulſe ſtrong and Full, while the 
cheeks and lips preſerve their natural redneſs, and hi the animal 
heat extends tlelf to the extremities of the body. 


* e But 


45 
Ms 


r 


| ww —— es dende. . it ill 18. 
neveſlury to prevent any further diſcharge. aw wait n 


There are common topical remedies uſed for dels a cg 
ut the noſe, ſuch as 1 ying a cold wet cloth to the nape of the neck, 
ſnuffing up vinegar, or a weak ſolution of white vitriol, putting up 

doſſils into the noſtrils rolled in the > poſer os bole armenac, Ne a 
ht little alum, or colcothar. WH 


| If the pulſe and other i ſhew, that there i is a general 
intenſeneſs of motion in the vaſcular ſyſtem, and that the hæmor- 
rhage is of that kind termed Active, then, bleeding from the arm, 
and nitrous medicines will be Proper; m if it ariles from weak 
veſſels, or a diſſolved ſlate of the blood, ther 
' antiſeptics muſt be the e particularly the « cortex, win the 
acid elixir of vitriol. | 
When the bleeding. will 1 not t yield to 9 remedie! 
poſed, we muſt have recourſe. either to ſmall doſes of i jpecacoan, or 
of ſome of the antimonial ee, 1 ſo! as to excite nauſea and 7 


0955 vomiting. 


After the ebe tal be rally dere the patient is to be kept 
17 „ Al after Amen, 2 


Such Wee from che noſe as are tat; ALTER: ariſe 
from the ſuppreſſion of ſome natural diſcharge; young perſons. of 
plethoric habits, and people advanced in years, who live full, are 
often ſubject to bleedings from the noſe, preceded by pain and hea- | 
vineſs of the head, and a tendency to ſome comatous diſeaſe. Such 
perſons ought to make very light ſuppers, not lie with the head too 


warm, and take particular care that the belly be kept open. 
| % „ in rep e Zauvages 


— 


FLUXES. * a 477 
Sauva ges makes ſeven diftinQtions of this ſpecies of | h morrhage; = 


; but there ſeems to be no neee 
varieties of the epiſtaxis. 


ity Tor a urge more 


1. Epiſftaxis critica ; when the « hemortug may cent b. be ben 


to Nature. 


"Rs Epiſtaxis affiva; ; when bleeding, exoling e wel and be- 
tives, are proper. 3 


3. Ep Maxis palſcva when firengtheners, agen, or ranilep- 


tics, : are required. 


* 


| l. ä 7 55 81 
1 By ea term Hemoptyſi is, we are to a nd ich tings. of 
blood only which come from the lungs, independent of inflamma- 


tion; becauſe it is a frequent . in the n and peripneu- 
mony to ſpit blood. 


It is eaſy to diſtinguiſh \ this diſeaſe by the appearance of the blood, 
as as being florid, frothy, and coughed up in large mouthfuls; where 
as, when blood comes only from ſome of the veſſels i in the fauces, 
it is in ſmall quantity, dark coloured, : without f froth, and den 

thrown up from the ſtomach, there is an pra to vomit, | 


The haxmoptyſis is always to be conſidered as an nig diſeale; K 


and therefore it is the more neceſſary to diſtinguiſh the different 
varieties, . theſe will on” ſome difference 1 in the mathods of 


treatment. 


1.  Hemoptyſis AE P ar : wk Happens | in plethoric habits» 


from irregularities in diet or exerciſe, independent of wy Lorem 
diſpoſition, or acrimony in the blood. 17777 75 26 


II. Hemoptyſis habitualis ; x which happens to Pein who have 
arp juices and weak lungs, either native or acquired: theſe caſes are 


either preceded or accompanied with different n of fever, and 


for che moſt part end in a N 1 n 
4 | pie: III. bun. 
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ul. Hemeptyſis Ac In confiitutions where has are ſuppreſ- 
9 of che catamenia, or hæmorrhoidal diſcharge, n ne 


” ”; 8 
Ls » * we 


AMV. Hemoptyſis 5 traumatica 3 W 18 occaſioned "ay ſane wound 


: or external i mury. „ 5 


In the caſes of accidental hemoptyſis, there will be a LP is 
repeated bleedings, i in ſuch quantities, and at ſuch intervals as the par” 
ticular exigencies ſhall be found to require; ; the diet muſt be entirely | 
of the lighteſt kind; no ſolid fleſh-meat, nor ſtrong broths; the drink, 
emulſions with nitre; two-milk whey, barley-water, or Seltzer 


water with milk ; abſolute reſt muſt be enjoined, and ſilence, ſince 
ſpeaking would be apt to increaſe or excite the diſcharge. The belly 


muſt be kept open by clyſters, and reſt ſecured N "_ given. in 
ſmall doſes at proper intervals. 932 c 


- 


But in conſtitutions where the craſis of the blood i is / previouſly y 


| injured, and where the lungs are habitually weak, we are not to expect 
. fuch advantages from large and repeated bleedings and the moſt . 
likely means of checking the hæ morrhage will be, by ſmall doſes 


of ipecacoan, vitrum antimonii ceratum, or emetic tartar. 
After the bleeding ceaſes, and it appears that there is no arc 
extravaſation into the pulmonary veſicles,, which may be inferred 


rom the total abſence of Pain, oppreſſion, cough, and difficulty of 
breathing; we may then venture to give ſtrengtheners; of which the 


cortex is the moſt effectual, in theſe, as well as in moſt other caſes | 


where we want to increaſe the firmneſs of the ſolids. A decoction, 
combined with ſome 85 balſam, ſuch as that of Tolu, will be the 
Proper form. 


But if, in ſpite of every endeavour, he 13 of blood ſhould 
continue, or, though it ceaſes for a few hours, or perhaps days, 


ſhould return, with the complaints of oppreſſion and difficulty of 


breathing, attended with a teazing cough, and a quick hard pulſe, 


We 


| oY FLUXES 1 me 


1 look on things as 11 a very aapivinibng Aevation; ſince 
it ſeldom happens otherwiſe than that a phthifis ſupervenes; and 


of goat's whey in the proper ſeaſon; 3 BriſtoF or Mallow waters, Selt- 
zer water, with aſſes milk; pure * W and moderate exereiſe | 
by riding or lahas, -. s DOT e 6 2, 00098 


The periodical bemoptyſis can 4170 Ve remedied by werb the 


e which happen to be ſuppreſſed, to their natural order; 
and the treatment of the traumatica muſt be conducted on the prin- 
ciples laid down for the accidentalis, only adapted to the e particular 
nature of the injury which cauſes the ſpitting of blood. 


0 here are other varieties diſtinguiſhed by Sauvages, but the abore 
ſeem ſofficient for ordinary practice; for in all caſes of bæmoptyſis, 


1 as well as in every other diſcharge of blood, the principal diſtinctions 
are, whether the hæmorrhage be Active or Paſſive, ſince it is accord 


ing to theſe that we are to regulate our conduct. 


15 a 


The bleeding gs from the gums, and other parts, termed Stomacace, 


ariſ ing from a pre Suns are redet of * dan id dern. : 


— IT 


therefore _ to the 


UI. Hematemeſi . Vomdiag of blood 18 a more abi dic. 


per in women than in men, and uſually ariſes from obſtructed men- 


ſtrua. When it happens in men, ſuppreſſions of the hæmorrhoidal 
diſcharge, or infarctions Of che n and — are the, common: 
' ſources of the diſeaſe. 1 5 


Large bleedings do not infiverk in ca , 8 bet te hart as s the 
* is apt to ſink under them; they muſt therefore be made 


ringly, and repeated according: to the urgency of the caſe. e 


The belly muſt be kept open by clyſters, or, if the flomach will 
retain it, by ſmall doſes of rhubarb; the drinks which are pr 


oper 
ie | | >: 


then the patient will have little elfe to depend on but to try courſes | 
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IV. W hen blood is s diſcharged from the nn 10 010 


maths it may come 
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roſtrate gland, as dla as "Ro the kidne i 
imes enſued 3 
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en urine, N as falls bruiſes, ary or too hard riding z but g N 
ſometimes an hæmaturia ariſes from a diſſolution of the blood, or 
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from great intenſeneſs of | motion i in highly inflammatory fevers, 


particular] y the ſmall-p box; hence different varieties of the diſeaſe, 
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of which Sauvages : mentions no leſs than fifteen, EOS 
In caſes where. the habit i is Full, and there j is a tendency to \inflam- 50 
mation, we muſt bleed repeatedly, keep the bowels me 
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kali Purges, wich mand and order emulſions with 
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vill bid fair to ſecur 
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remedies will be more fully C 
feſſody of the ſtone. 
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veal-broth, or dece ion of radix ung ado: 7 mil 
nſidered, "when we come to treat pro · 
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| diſcharges, if th 
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ones we 86 ſubſtitute repeated bleedings + Api jurvponls; * 4 2 
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by ſuddenly conftrifting t the pe ſages, migh N 


all caſes we are to be cautions of uſing firong aftringents; leſt th E, 


etain the grumous 
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| quent purging of limey matter; - the ether unaccom 8 panied by | ſuch 


diſtreſſing ſymptonis: the former diſeaſe i is A ere of the e 


ſometimes a A kind of 
from the verge of the 


orrhoidal veins, but 
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mariſcæ or fungous excreſcer 


of jpecacoan or emetic tartar, . Fry, 


all theſe hzmorrhoidal diſcharges* are rfually owing to | 
in the We. 1 8 we free circulation through kt 
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IT. Diabetes; when the urine is diſcharged | in ſuch « quantities a8 
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to n on waſting, weakneſs, thirſt, and loſs of appetite. | 


This diſeaſe is very difficult to cure: alum- hey, made by 6 
ing three drachms of powdered alum into two quarts of milk, taken 
to the quantity of four ounces thrice a-day, 1s recommended by Mead. 
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 -ſubacid kind, joined to the uſe of the cortex. The ſame courſe will 


rated, has been found of ſervice: Br: Cc 
ſome caſes; , in others, the chalybeate waters. FCC 5 


PET In the true diabetes, the urine h | 
een diſſolved in it; and if the 
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de evaporated over a 1 2 em 
J ing . above-mer ILL 


'The ſecond is peculi lar to perſons | worn out with the gout 3 
Ihe paroxyſms of pain, the urine is in ſmall quantities, and 
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but in the intervals the diſcharge is profuſe and impid, from the 


turbid; 


2 ecoming deficient. A ad the third We Was obſerved 
o ſupervene intermittent fovers 3 in aged people. 100 485 
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Lime - water, in which a due re of oak-bark has been 2 
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it on de Vurieties, 48 d, k, 5 e 
diabetes arthriticus,/a nd diabetes febxicoſus. The firſt is found in hyſ- 
terical conſtitutions, and conſiſts in large diſcharges of limpid urine. 
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* R. Liger, a French pace who. has written a treatiſe on 
the gout, holds the morbific matter to be of a viſcid nature; 
and this opinion he founds on the appearances in diſſecting the joints 
of gouty ſubjects, which are obſerved to be loaded with a tough 
mucilage, adhering to the capſular ligaments and ſheaths of hs 
| tendons : : the urine alſo of gouty perſons is obſerved to depoſite a ſimi:- 
lar kind of llimey' matter, termed by the ancients Pituita Vitrea . 


Shs blood which'is drawn during a fit of the gout has a whit, 
; 1 like the pleuritic cruſt, but-not altogether ſo compact. 


But all theſe appearances may rather be deemed effects than TY 1 
of the gout, ſince they are only peculiar to ſubjects who have been 0888 ; 
long afflicted: Van Swieten thinks that this accumulation of viſcid mn 
matter is owing to the frequent attacks of the diſeaſe, which render 
the veſſels about the joints incapable of tranſmitting the earthy x par- 
ticles e intended- for en the Wee; 7 this groſs matter 3 
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| 'Emes the gnawing Ef at 0 83 5 ma ſometimes a weight or conſtriction 
2 ot the part affe gd, whith 
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f th e clothes, nor the making of the room from 

f IK Hy through it. The pain-does not abate till 
mor ing; ; that is, in ty enty⸗ four hours · from the 
n it, when the patient, being in à breathing ſweat»- 
falls Sik and at waking finds the pain much abated, and the whole 
of the part affected ſwelled ; whereas before, only a remarkable ful- 
5 neſs of the veins appeared The next days and for two or three 
5 days Aer wind if the arthritic aerimony be Namn in the 
eonſtitution, the part affected will continue to be the 

pain will increaſe toward evening, and at 1 will ſeine: the other- 
foot; and that which was firſt ſeized becomes quite eaſy, the weak - 
neſs thereof ſoon vaniſhes, and it grows _—_ my ng * it had never 

N deen affected- RE iy «ab SITY 


| | Nevertheleſs, the gout affect the fode zull ſited; as it did 8 
former, both in reſpect of the vehemenee and duration vf the pain; 
and ſometimes when there is ſuch a quantity of morbiſic matter in 

the beginning of the fit, that one foot is unable to contain it, it 
affects both at the ſame time with equal violence; thoy 
common 1 or the feet to be attacked in ſuoceſſion- Afeer:both feet 
have been attacked; the ſubſequent fity/ are not 
5 time of ſeizure, nor as to duration; but the. p 


in the evening, and remits toward morning. 


Dias ile 
Wbat 18 commonly termed a Fit of the Gout, which. goes r 


or later according to the age and ſtrength of the patient, is a ſeries- 
or ſucceſſion of theſe ſmaller fits, gradually becoming milder and 
milder, till the whole of the arthritic matter experids itſelf, Which in. 
firong conflitutions, and ſuch as ſeldom have de gout, often hap- 
pens in fourteen days; and in the aged, and thoſe who have fre- 
quent x« returns of the diſe e in two” — las. in ſuch as are 
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more ENG aber Wm age 15 fas en of the diſ- 
temper, the fits do not ceaſe until the fümmer adv ances, mal an 
heat, of the weather aſſiſts in expelling the mon lite of 


+ * 
\ ws 


During the firſt fourteen days, the ne is neh col ur c 4 and | 
after ſeparation lets fall a kind of red gravelly ſediment ; not above 


14 third part of che liquids taken are voided by urine, and the 0 is 
generally: coflive during this time. 


The fit is accompanied throughout with loſs of appetite, chilneſs 
of the whole body toward evening, and an heavineſs and uneaſineſs 
of thoſe parts that are not affected with-the diſeaſe. When the fit is 
going © off, & violent itching ſeizes the foot, eſpecially between the 


toes,” whenet the fin peels off, The diſeaſe being over, the ſpirits : 


become alert, the appetite grows keen, and the ſtrength returns, 


ſooner or later, as the immediately preceding fit hath been more or 
. leſs ſevere; and in conſequence of this, the following paroxyſm 
comes on in a ſhorter or longer ſpace of time; for, if the laſt fit 


proves very violent, the gout will not attack the patient at leaſt til 
| the ſame ſeaſon of the year returns again, i 


This is the Santa! in which the gout appears while = Tea 


are regular; ; and when the diſeaſe has not been exaſperated,, nor its 
natural courſe interrupted by wrong management; and in caſes | 
: where the quantity of morbific matter is moderate: but when the 
arthritic acrimony becomes ſo bundant that the ſubſtance of the body 
ſeems in a manner changed into ſupplies for the diſeaſe, and Nature 
is unable to expel it in the uſual way, the ſymptoms : will differ con- 
ſiderably from thoſe juſt now 1 xentioned. For, whereas. the pain 
: which hitherto.has been only ſuppoſed a as confined 1 to the falt, which 
- are the genuine ſeats of it, (for, whenever it attacks any other part, 
we may be aſſured either that. the courſe of the diſeaſe i 4s perverted, 


or that the natural firengtlvis much impaired, ) it now ſeizes the hands, | 
5 n 5 knees, and other parts, no tein ſeverely than it-did the 
1 R r r 1 ny feet 


Ef} 
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Ltd or more f his Sager 
8 Wes 254 motionles by 3 ihe; at length forms ſtoney con- 
. cretions in the ligaink ments of the joints, not unlike. as of chalk or 


OE g "iy Gluble.; in acids. Sometimes, the r morbiße nr 16 een 
a upon the elbows, and occaſions, A. whitiſh ſwelling almoſt as large as 
an egg: which becomes gradually inflamed. and red: ſometimes it 


e 


* ſeizes the thigh, which ſeems to. ſuſtain a great weight, yet without 
. ; much pain; and thence gaining the knee, attacks that Part m 
FR lently, and the limbs are NOW ſo contracted and diſabled, ha 
| patient halts with Pain. The urine reſembles tha t. Which 3 is 


in the diabetes, being turbid and whit ſh, and the beck and 2088 parts 


break out i in itchy eruptions. As the gout in t] the former inſtance did 
not uſually e come on until the decline of winter, and went off i in two or 


chree months, in the preſent caſe | it continues the whole, Year, « except. 


$f 4 ap? 


| to or- three of the warmeſt ſummer months; and : as the general. 


* 1 
13 15 1 141 
N * _ F. 5 
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5 paroxyſm now continues much longer, ſo the particular , fits, of - 
which the general one is made up, rage for a longer time, and the 


7 «MM | 
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353 other ſymptoms of fickneſs and loſs of appetite are likewiſe exaſpe- 


5 rated: but at length, when the diſeaſe has continued for ſeveral 
* years, and after many ſevere paroxyſms, the pain gradually dimi- 
5 niſbes, and the patient ſinks, rather from ſicknefs thay, pain, which, 
in theſe latter paroxyſms, though they be longer, i is not near ſo vio- 


"tent as What Nis q uſually felt when the aug 17 was but little 
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0 to expeh he morbific matter; and though it be a  difagreeable re m. medy, 
Yet the: Farper it proves, the ſooner e fit n e and the on 


. FEET An nd m more perfect i is the intermiſſion u. lll! 
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Since a fit of the gout is a eritical rs regular prac 
Fe agen bay OA due, leſt eee 1 repaid and 
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6 den h. upon Lone Hupe ktfit dige AMP SE fore int tue! bene 
of the fit, they! are extremely gtürdel eſpectaſly in reſpeck to exter- 
nal applic ications and opiates, ' both! of fen impatient Page e' might = 

31 be tempted to make e uſe of, in order to dbtain relief from tlie preſent . 
boain. The onfy externaf applications that are decried alle, 1 
being poultiecs of biead' and milk, with a little faffron a y cls of 
"mx or a fol tion of ſoap in warm water; or, in ſome Ui; 4 TN. 
ſdftened and ſpread "thick: on cloths: but in general it is held ſafeſt 
do abſtain entirely blo theſe or the like applications, at 10 only wrap 
the part affected in in new combed wool; or in the ſofteſt flannel, in 
order to promote perfpiraton, a n thereby? contribute to the n 


- 


tion of the morkificHvaner. 77) gt TT; 
1 As to internals during the fit, a gentle emetic 'of Enrich on re ca- 
Wan -e or of carduus leaves, with: ſome port=w Wille, if the: 
© patient be languid, will be of uſe i in helping to unload the ſtomach 


115 


in the beginning of the paroxyſm ; ; and during 1 its continuance, in 
order to keep the belly open, we are either to direct clyſters, or order | 
* ſpoonful « of. tinctura ſacra, with : a few drops of ſpiritus volatilis __ ; 


- maticus 3 ; 'or, if there be : al, acid in the flomach,, with a,drachn un 
255 2 2 bV0e, ic DISH 


© tho of magneſia alba. e e 5 75 wy = at} 741 
TT 4 Bleeding, in very full habits, and i in the firlt 0 of f the. Aileaſe, MO 
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= be. adviſable; J but muſt never be practiſed in t the weak, the aged, 14: 1 
> oiegp thoſe who, haye ha repeated attacks of. the gout; an and, i , ig. gene- 1 9 4 
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al $ydenham 1 to have been extremely fearful | of ef 
in any go. I. | d 


1 id *% 104 
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A bus we may: obſer) yo x that quriog we ft there i is s but 1 litle room RE 7. 
br medicine, o long as the morbific matter remains depolited on the 
Bache which are naturally deſtined for receiving i 76, ut wh zen it RE 
deſerts the joints, and falls on 9442 of tie e N then all our — | £ 
945 endeay urs muſt be to recal and fix f it. 0 1e ; 
We may know that the gout affects Ke ea rh: the pain n of the 
1 kene ceaſes, and the lwelling diſappears, w white at the ſame time eithes : 
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tremor, 7 ſions, or delirium 


: OO 


| | | e N gs, if great oppreſſion, with 
* . e d Af E re: 1488 fue; or, laſtly, the ſtomach, i 


— vomiting, with extreme ſickneſs, anxiety, and total loſs of ſtrength, 


*, 
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» a< 


I 7 


ndeavour't to > relieve the inter- 


3 i 380 en fucceed. By fd : _ 
| | yh hazardous, and admit not | | 
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Wine, or ſome ſpirituous . in which ſome hath 
mwmuorſe-raddi root has bee! 1, and common falt di Ived, and 
apply ſinapiſins' to the Flr, FFC 
| t nge be gc and chere is s danger of f Oc ation, we 5 
=. - PE uft alſo bleed, and af pply the bliſters, Fotus, and finapiſms juſt now 
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ay flies; or, v WRIT is adi tap, ef 6 Ne in 00 4 ſubjects 
; and hard drinkers, ö burnt brandy, with ſpices; or, if 5 it be at hand, 
FP” 0 the dram e called U ſquebaugh : For Mead obſerves, that t when the gout 
—_ attacks the ſtom ach, wine ſeems no flronger than water, and the 
Wo. ſtomach beomes . cold and torpid, eaſily bears hotteſt 
i . Ye... yer? QA) IAC AY | , 
3 theſe things ſhall chance to be thrown 1 up by vomiting, we muſt 
= 7 Bey ale ong with the cordials, fixteen'or or twenty drops of tinctura 
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li | h are the principa means to. be, uſed during the oxyſims of 
ll : | -the gout ; but, in order to prevent returns, the ſcheme with regul 
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practitioners is chiefly to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and prevent the 
_ firſt. paſſages from being loaded with different kinds of ſaburra, ſince 3 
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it ſeems pretty an — the g gout efirſt ble its iſ from a depra- FA 
vation of the digeſtive fluids; ; and hence i it is, that aromatic bitters 4 * 
are the medicines principally inſiſted « on, 1 a view to prevent the F 
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return of the gouty paroxyſm. _ 1 e 7 
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The powder called the Duke of Portland's * . He he 4 onde each. 
eried up, has been known to keep off the paroxyſm; z. but then there” 
| have been inſtances where the medicine appeared, ag it were, only to 
ſtifle the action of the morbific matter, which, being thus aceumu- 
lated, has at length broke out with redoubled violence: for theſe 
powders, like all other bitters, by too long continued uſe, debilitate 
the powers of the digeſtive organs. In caſes where the ſtomach 
appears loaded with viſcid pituita, t the fixed akaline alts,. or ſoap or 
lime-water, i in which ſome of the aromatic bitters have been infuſed, 
promiſe to be of ſervice. Soap is the great remedy with Liget, 
becauſe he judges i it capable of diffolving the mucilage, which! he con- 
fiders as the caufe of the diſeaſe; 3: and Lieutaud, andther French: 


writer of eminence, alſo highly commends this medivine : 3 it is. to e 
Joined wath diert. 4 as > win a of 8 af 


8 where the Wesch is diſtreſſed by an aa magneſia als. 
way be interpoſed with great advantage; but where digeſtion has 
been ſpoiled by frequent debauches, n aufwers ſo well as 
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But proper diet 5 iet are 10 ay ings 50 wil really | 
prevent the gout; for no medicines yet known have the power of 
e chat ante change i in che conſtitution which | is requiſite: 
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2 10 NG 2 vt parts of rad. gentian. ad #iſtoloch, th ts, 
et chamzpityos, et ſummitat. centaur, min. The doſe a drachm every morning. 


for the firſt three months; for the enſuing ſix, two ſeruples; and fot the three remmain- 


.ing months, half a drachm.,, Ths fend F696 capie 0 half a u every oiber 
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of the Rheumatiſm : . 6 en the D yeh} ; 4 Ae Heier and 5 
72 Varieties; with the Methods * 75 Treatment. 
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*: HE er, is, in appearance, fo nearly allied to the gout, 
that. they have beer conſidered as one diſeaſe, eſpecially, by 
the ole: writers: attentive obſervation howeyer ſhews, that they are 
diſtin& genera, and that the morbific matter, or rheumatic acrimonys 
is at leaſt as different from the arthritic, as that which gives riſe tothe 
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The mordific matter in the cheywatiſaGixcs a Ay Mee Wk EY 
| ther with their common membrane, and the tendons ;- whereas the 


arthritic waning . directed to the ligaments which connect the 
tes the difference, or why the one ſpe- 

epoſit itſelf in one place, and the other 
ooints of mhich v bot gd the 


tons; acces 8 mae of exerciſe, and-the flaiking 
min of cutaneous eruptians,. are what-uſual 


ly: give xiſe to the rheuma 
tiſm; but the catching of cold, as it is called, is what for che n 
part immediately brings on the fit. IF- 


f beginning of winter are the ſeaſons dne rheumatic complaints 
re imat. frequent. 6 


J here is one ſpecies of nnn ed by febrile Sm, 


hich therefore may be termed Acute; and vnothary without 
So, thence denominated Chronic. 


The acute ſpecies generally affects duch a as are in the prime of life, 
and begins with a chilneſs and ſhivering, which are ſoon ſucceeded 

by heat, reſtleſſneſs, thirſt, and other eoncomitants of a fever. 
| ” | In 
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6 2 da or two, or ſometimes ſooner, there ariſes an acute pain in n itte 
or other of the limbs; eſpecially in che wriſts, ſhoulders, and knees, and 
all up the fleſhy parts of the arms and thighs: thoſe pains generally fly 
from place to, place, and leave 2 fwelling and redneſs 3 in the parts laſt 
affected. Sometimes one part is quite free from pain, while another 
"ls attacked 1 at other ach many parts are ſeized nearly at the ſme 
nſtant; and we' ſhall ſometimes ſee” every joint affected at once. In 
we cafe the patients are in a very diſtrefling ſituation, being incapable 
of moving, and dreading the aſſiſtance of the attendants, as they can 
ſearcely admit of being touched without a ſenſible” aggravation of the 
pains ; and moreover are/unable to beat even the weight of the bed- 
clothes, which miſt be arched over the limbs by proper contrivances. 


The diſtemper, however, is often leſs violent, the fever being but 


; moderate, and ceaſing entirely wh 1C l "the pain © begir „ en 1s alſo. 
' confined to one or two TRE. HPPA TER] een ea, 
ks ' When called to a rheumatic caſe, 'we are to rchulate our coridue 


| : died to the ſtage in which we find the diſeaſe: if it be recent, 
and the fever ſtill in being, we are to bleed; and if the patient be 
-of a an e ien, the nay! of TO n it at proper intervals, 
pulſe; 3 GG ts 8 ays to be our 
and not the appearance of the blood; for the blood is found 
re to * _ the lens, kind of whitiſh. ſcum or inflar 
< found in the pleuriſy and other inflammatory diſeaſes, 
Ss not a9 viſcid. Hence Sydenham and others have held the 
krheumatiſm as a true inflammation, and treated it accordi 
depending chiefly on repeated bleedings. And ſome people direct 
the bleedings to be repeated till this inflammatory eruſt thall dilap- 
pear; Hut. it has been already mentioned, that this is a rule we are 
never to be governed by, but always regulate our bleedings by the 
ſtrength of the Nad and by the apparent relief that they ſeem to 
111 | S ſ 2 | give. 
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dem. : Therefore, in the rheumatiſm, if the, patient. be free from 

fever, c '7 or be of a a delicate frame, and if wel find the pulſe begins to 

flag, notwithſtanding | the pains i increaſe, we. muſt withhold ate 
1811 2 216, 2010 2 


lancet, and have recourſe to ſome other means, 
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Immediately after having] blooded the, patient, if he be of an at 
de Bab it, we may begin with nitre, and give it in as large quanti- 
ties as the ſtomach will Wart Pr. Brockleſby ſays, that thin, w ids 
gruel is che beſt vehicle, and he uſually diſſolved two, drachms of 
nitre in A quart | of. gruel, Which may be ſweetened, if the patient 
chuſes it, and a tea=cupful directed to be taken every ſecond hour. 
If the ſtomach ſhould reject the nitre, then we muſt ſubſtitute 2 palat- 
able nas znler, and give it in large doſes. But both the nitre and 

s julep will be rendered more efficacious by the addition of e emetic 5 
tartar in a due proportion. Theſe things will ſeldom fail-to keep the 
bowels open; but if they ſhould not, we muſt order elyſters to be 
thrown up from time to time; or, if theſe cannot be given, rem 
of tartar, ſal polychreſt, or Rochelle ſalt with mania. COOL j 


415 


While the pains are extremely violent, they admit of n no ble. 
tion; but whenever it is practicable to convey warm tears to the 
affe&el'parts;\it ſhould be done; and when” tlie patient c can bear 
friction, we may direct a mixture '6f oil, vin negar, ht ſpirit of f hartſ- | 
horn, to be rubbed in warm, and the Part afterwards covered 
over with flannel, A ſemicupium, or entire bath of warm water, 

r the requiſite bleeding: and emptyiug the inteſtines, Requently 
neee Hut we muſt alivays" take care hike th ie e bath be 
not uſed until after ſufficient eee al 40588 un ee 1 5 5 
ne patient's diet al this while Boy: be of PE Uh e, 
kind; barley Bruel with currants, roaſted a "Pp ples, and the like; z freſh... 
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runnet- hey, or two-milk whey, is at the f ame time | gratefyl and 
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ounce of bruiſed mu td fel to 4 quart of boiling milk. High | 
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The pains are generally x moſt ſevere toward evening, — : 
peopl might be tempted to sive 20 0 FB but theſe, muſt be carefully © 5 
ded while the fe es r. 48 as they will 0 aggravate ant, 
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prolong the difraſe- 55 . Fi VVV 
The matter of the et, is beſt carried of by the {kin ; 5 ob, 

for this reafon, as the courſe directed i is all of the diaphoretic: King, 
it will facilitate the eure, if the patients ie 3 in ae preferably. 


fü 
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But the rheumatic acrimon y fom 8 off bx a diarrhœ 
or by turbid urine, hich: 1 lets fall a large quantity of .yellowith 
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T "by any i of theſe means the pain ſhould » wear off, and thei fever 5 6 
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pain 15 not 19 5 remain, A0 5 exen increal foi a win 
tinue to torment the patient for many weeks, or: perhaps moriths: 205 
here then we are to have recourſe to ſuch things. as. mall ſerye. to. 
attenuate and difſipate the acrid matter which i 18 * among W 
membranes 'of the tendinous and fleſhy parts. And'in. caſes; ere 
the pain is 10 violent as to binder ſleep, we muſt fit Nil ta time 
give opiates, in order to procure a temporary relief; and in order: 


to Promote the cure at the ſame time that we lull the pain, the Gus. 
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When the lumbago partakes of the nature of an acute rb eumatiſmm, 
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ne diſſolved in the yolk of an egg; nitre will alſo be 
d, with plentif 2] dilution. But in caſes of -t ie chro! J kind, 
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It has ſometimes happened. in ca es of i inveterate: ſeiatica, that Tach 
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a flow of humours has fallen on the joint as to relax the liga men "itt tar 


rotundum, 5 which © connects che femur with L the { Mey, wheng 
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denly ſuppreſl there! are caſes where | a ſevere pain has begun in 
. „ 5 the 


, * } * * 2 
1 9 1 
* 8 a I - 


oe | \ 


„ 1 5 


| 6 | gg | * 5 ww 
UL DISEASE. 


r 


guiſhed into different ſpecies: 
1 1. Spina ; when there is an eroſion of the internal perioſ- 
ö | - wum, and a corruption of the marrow: in ſuch bones as tlioſe of the 

„ eee e eee ee 


ꝛ— - The pain in theſe caſes is ext ſevere, deep-ſeated; and'the- 


5 | bone elle out; it is moſtly in ſcrofulous habits: chat this diſeaſe. 
= takes place. Amputation is y the only means of preſerving” 
4H n | life; and this ought to be put in execution before the ſtrength be too 


5 5 far exhauſted by the hectic fever; which always ſupervenes. 9 5 
| 185 | bone, or marrow, in any particular place. 


1 , 8 F F TY", by 7 
77 = 
X „** cette 


ith 


4 other . Pres the 
| pain's ; raging” oft in the t-ſoaſon, when the patient Bros warm 
= . in bed. The method of cure will be laid down. when we come to 


n 


5 on caſes wherein the 

1216 , the” diſeaſe begins by ſevere deep- 

5 | Se ela the ame ſubſtance. There is no remedy yet known: 
TH | but, as à prevalent acid appears to be the of the diſeaſe, a 


eourſe of lime- water, and other antacids, might be tried. 
| 5. Offocopus* q 
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Siſtioguithing figns of the 
npany the deep-ſeated pains, - If curable, this 
ſpecies will x hain to the. outs en he ive Forbes 23 
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0 / the Headach; ; its | fees Serien and Methods _ Treatment; 
and 4 the Wu or Earach. 


diſtinguiſhed into chews * : 


1. Cephalalgia; ; when: the pain is rather dull, ant accompanied 
with heavinels, the head feeling as if it it were turgid or over-loaded. 


2. Cephalea; when the pain is exceedingly acute, accompani 
with a ſpaſmodic tenſion, and ſoreneſs of the teguments. 


3. Aamierasie; 1 when the Pain ogcupies only 4 Part, or r half of” 

be head. 
Theſe diſtinctions are not of very wuch us] in x pradlice; ; the prin- 
_ cipal differences to be attended to are, whether the pain depends on 
a plethora, and tendency to inflammation; on a rheumatic, or ar- 
chritie den on an intermittent fever; on a venereal taint: or 
proceec + from ee of che eee or dome . 


o 


- When a headach A bps on a n may he} hawk i 

che full pulſe, florid countenance, and heavineſs of t e head, bleed- 
ing and ſubſequent purging will probably remove che pain; or, if it 

| ſhould not readily give way, we may ap ly 1 cupping-glaſſes with 
fcarification to "the =O of the neck, and + V the back Poe of the 

head. 1555 KA | 

© Headachs from a rheumatls « or gouty humour muſt be 3 


according to the e already explained. When the complaint 
„ > 1s 


* IS. 8 


Bs We b to the cortex, which w. | 
rian along with 


„ rA TUT DISEASES. 1 


dent fever, ve muſt 
ill be impre ved. by giving vale- 
. it, and interpoſing emeticꝭ from time to time. If a 


per 4 on the dregs of an intermi t 


* 


venereal taint is found to be the cauſe, then prone muſt do the 


buſineſs; but when the headach i 18 purely nervous, and depends on 


ſaburra, or other cauſes ſeated in the ſtomach or inteſtines, then, 


after having premiſed a gentle emetic, we muſt have recourſe to bit- 


ters and ſtomachic ſtrengtheners, and take eſpecial care that none of 


the diſcharges be ſiiffered to fall ſhort, "Vince 1 nothing contributes more 
10 bring on the pain 


+ an theſe ſuppre ons, particularly coſtiveneſs; > 


- and for this reaſon, an aloetic pill, a ſpoonful of oleum ricini, al little ? 


and torment | people for A number of years, for which! it e 
8 I >. 485 428 . IE if : . 141. 3 1 
te 0 aſſig n any certa! reaſ on during the life c of the batien 2 701 


75 — 7255 2 ing Os . 
435 _ | Theſe. p auler ea 
danger; but fuck as axe perpetual and violent, generally. end in the 


lenitive electuary, or a few grains of rhubarb, muſt be given occa- 
ſionally, according to the circumſtances and conſtitution of the patient. 
Obſtruction of the menſes, or of the piles, ſeldom fail to produce the | 

headach ; 7M and therefore theſe diſcharges muſt, if poſſible, de again 
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But FD are many 1 of POS 28 invade 1 


ban = 


1 
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1 
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ichs are Leldom attended Jig STINT 


cies of bad fever, or ſpaſmodic diſeaſe. 


ſubjects who had been much afflicted PK pains | 
a, have ſhewn a variety of ſources to which they might be 


aſcribed; and which the reader may ſee in the obſervations of Mor- 
Sagni and Lieutaud. In ſome, the ſary: 


5 | be 10 cloſed up as ſcarcely to ſhew any traces. of the junction of the Bo 


es of the ſcull were found to 


different bones of the cranium. 


ft other 4 the dura mater Was found 


thickened and indurated. In others, there were earthy coneretions in 
? this membrane. In others, the ſcull ſent out little proceſles, like thorns 


g running info. the brain and i its membranes; andi in 2 ofhers, (which i is 


4 Fs * 4 ; 


- " * | * ; ' * 
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poſſible 7 


AIV 
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ſtill more retiliubble) crude r mercury was found. i in Page of 
5 the brain, and at the baſis of the ſeull, not only i in ſubjects who had 
| uſed mercurial frictions, but alſo i in ſuch whoſe . Ty { 
| them to the va 


ur of that mineral, particularly Sils. 
External applications will often give immediate relief in the heall- 


ach, ſuch as Ward's eſſence; a little of this dropt into the palm of | 
the hand, and applied to the forehead, will generally, remove the 


5 pain for a time, and ſo will æther when applied in the ſame Way. 


* 


Ix" 


a humour, when the teeth are ll 


5 People ſubject to headachs ſhould make light ſuppers they ſhould 
lie with the head high, and ſleep i in thin night-eaps, go to bed always 
| with their feet warm, and well rubbed, and never ſuffer. themſelves 


to grow coltive. 
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of the di iferent Species of Toothach: | 
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\ H E toothach often depends on a fluxion of Ws 3 but 
25 much oftener on a caries, which, by deſtroying | the enamel, 
al the cold air, or the ſubſtances we eat and drink, to come in con- 


tact with the nerves which accompany the blood - veſſels that go to 
45 the inner- part of the tooth; though in ſome inſtances the toothach 
appears to be merely ſympathetic, and as ſuch i 18 » en 
to. torment hyſteric patients, and p Yregn, i 


We may conclude. a toothach to ate! om 1 fluxion of acric 


ſound; when the pain is not c afined 
to any particular tooth, and when the gum is ſwelled and flamed; 


In the beginning, fearifying the gums, or applying 1 to 
. them, will perhaps divert the humour, and abate the, pain and in- 
flammation; or, if theſe do not anſwer; a bliſter behind the ear. 

But if the pain perſiſts, and the gum ſwells 1 more and more, we may 
expect a * and to encourage this, ſhould dire 2 Pace 


4, 
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- iP ATNF UT. DISEASES. 


Kabel u, to be held between the gum and the cheeky and When 
zit is found that the little abſceſs is ripe, it muſt be Kong and. 
e pledgets dipt in honey of roſes, with ſome tincture of myrrh, f 
time to time renewed, and * on the yaw, in order to o de 2 | ad 
-heal up the ulcer. | | Poker ee ee 
| Wher teeth dvoomd-rntions, the complaint i is for the moſt part evi- 
AL dent to the fight; but we may be further inſured by gently ſtriking the 
ul vith ſome hard inſtrument, for, if this raifes a AP 
pain, we may aſſure ourſelves the tooth is not ſound. 


It is always beft to extract rotten teeth, for they n ſpread 
the corruption to thoſe that are ſound. Very often a carious 
tooth has been found to give riſe to ſ wellings, and ulcerations on the 
chin, and about the cheeks, Which will never . nor heal up till 
the rotten tooth be extracted. ; 


When pains of the teeth are ſympat etic, they cannot be pores 
but by removing the cauſe which diſturbs and diſorders the nervous 


ſyſtem. If the ſymptom be merely hyſterical, its cure muſt depend 
on ſuch a courſe as that propoſed for the rheumatiſmus hyſtericus. | 


If it be a ſymptom of pregnancy, bleeding for the moſt part 
removes or alleviates ot. and all other nnn. uikag from that 
ſource. ll 
The different as af toothach are 8 as — 05 
according to their ſeveral ſources and concomitant circumſtances: 
: 15 ; * Odontalgia catarrhalis ; ; when the pain ariſes from a fusion of 
5 acrid humour. 
2. Odoutalgia carioſa ; When fm, rottenneſs of the tooth. wh 
3. Odontalgia ſcorbutica, m—_ 


4. Odontalgia arthritica; when the pain of the wech alternate 
> with that of the joints in gouty Fan. * 


8. Odontalgia hyfterica. 


DT ore 


= 


into the ear, dipt in oil of bitter alm 


| obſtructed . 


Of the Pleur 


PAINFUL DISEASES: | £ 311 
or. 00 Aer 4 he carach, or Hs gala is a x moſt 12 ve re e abeba 


i tom living inſe@Qs,th thermal 


ee way to aeſtroy u then — 18, 


to blow in the ſmoke of tobacco; and afterwards pour in warm oil. 


be merely ſpaſmodie, or ariſe from a fluxion of 
1 13 then bliſtering or cupping the back of the head will 
bid fair to give relief; and at the ſame time we muſt put ſoft doſſils 
nds, with a little oleum ſuccini, 


and tinctura thebaica. 
The ſpecies of otalgia are, 


1. Otalgia inflammatoria; x" when there is is a fulneſs of the habit, 
and tendency to inflammation.” 5 


2 Otalgia purulentu; ; when there is an ulceration or purulent diſ- 
charge from the ear, accompanied with ſevere pain. ; 


3 Otalgia vermingſa; from inſeQs getting into the ear. 
4. Otalgia ab intruſis; from hard bodies thruſt into the ear. 


5. Otalgia catarrhalis; from. a defluxion in conſequence o 


{ 


iyne, or Pain bs the Side; its dj ferent daun and 
Methods of Treatment. 


*H E ache 18 chat pain in the breaſt Which is , diſtin fam 
che pleuriſy and peripneumony, as being unattended by febrile - 


Fmptoms: of this there are different ous; ; thoſe which are moſt © 
likely to occur in practice are. i 


1. Pleurodyne plethorica, or baſtard pleu ith There is a pungent. ö 


pain in the ſide, but not deeply ſeated, affecting only the inter- 
we means; Aa cough, and difficulty of breathing, but without 


Qs; oppreſſionz : 


oo Ub * gol a "SAY a. Ay F 
n PAT) FUL DISEAS Eb 
NN - Aa OST oor won * | vr ag 
oppreſſion; diftprbance,. of. the pulſe, ot Feveriſh heat. "This com- 


plaint is uſually the conſequence of catching cold, / or of ſuppreſſed —_— 
menſes. It is cured by bleeding, abſtinence, gentle diaphoretics, 47173 
and the application of volatile liniment, or Tome warm cataplaſing 3 | 


a, > 6g t o bring immediate ek, * bs 
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e dyne Autulenta. . moſt a acute e and u baden pain ſtrikes 
through the fide; 5: Tt reſembles the cramp, both i in its violence a and 


#18 4% 


duration, for i it generally goes off before the patient has an / opportu- 


: Pre S 


1 $a 


nity « of app ying for medical aid. When it laſts ſo long as to require | 
ſome, application, a. hot flannel with volatile liniment, or a flannel Fe 

bag filled with hot ſalt, will ſeldom fail to remove the pain. In the 
mean while, there will be a neceſſity for giving the tinctura 5 
or equal parts of tin&tura fuliginis and valerianæ volatilis, in n ſome 
convenient vehicle. | FL -- 


A 


Theſe Nlitchies, M | they are uſually temed, Ait from wagen: 
whence the radic cal cure muſt be effected by the uſe of ſuch medicines. 
as have power ito ſtrengthen the W er noobs yy "ns ent en 


accumulation of ſaburra. e OR TD: dee einne 


3 eurodyne a ſpaſmate ;, when a Pain of the fideis edge by 
a dale, in lifting heavy weights or che like. Bleeding, emollient 
8, Or relaxing nnn. . entle purging, are ho... . 


WY ca 


* 


* 


_ en parapleiritica; g th at chronic pain of the {ide which? ig 
remains | alters a  pleuriy, owing, generally to an adhehon of the lungs 


ae Fon i) * wry ; wt 


F 


4 . Hlambre ee. : bY in pk PEP FRE lies” 
caſion a pain in the fide. This ſpecies will be diſcovered by advert- | 
ing: to the ſigns which peculiarly deno the preſence of worms, rr | 
Which have been Auna laid down, as. alſo. th b me thode of cure. ' 4 i 
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The pleurodyne — arthritica, pi tica, and ſeorbutica, 


are all cata dh and aun to be referred to 88 Gare 
—— APE 5 
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CHAP. VI. 


ifm, m and Parietics of Pain i in the Stomach, and Methade 
of Treatment. 


"HERE | are three ſpecies of the pain which i is ; felt in the 
region of the : flomach: : 15 N 


L TO 1 v a r ſenſation attended with heat, 


or painful [enGion: in | the epigaſtric 
add with oppreſſion in ; fai ntiſnneſs. „ 
III. ehen 3 a ranch acute on. in che region of tis donde. | 
ia. and 1 without a any 7 pos of fever as in the 


* Toene s 2 Pt rra; the common r e Alling lern 
; ſaburra, either acid, SES or empyr« eumatic; ; which. ſabu! rra is the 


| conſequence, for the moſt part, of exceſſes in cating or Sinking, , an, ; 
emetic is the firſt ſtep toward a cure, anden . 


alba, if it be an acid chat offends. In the profes. Hei: ranch or 
empyreum atic ſaburra. the cure is ſeldom E rfected without the aid 


of mineral waters of different kinds, ſach-as may happen. to ſoit the 11 
taſte and convenience of the patients; for it is difficult to ſettle abſo- | 
Jutely 1 Which water will anſwer” beſt, until trial hall e made * 


they, agree v with the ſtomach: The Wod in all theſe ales "ought to 
be plain, and light of N without fat, « or e realy high my 
; Reet. 3 


gh 


Ms e ASE. 
TER >. Pyrofis dy, . . ariſes from a ſharpneſs 
i . 1 us exuberance of | to. diſcharge the 


bile, emeties will be firſt neceſſary. | ” 
a en 3 and, LO a Wr e argc nothing anſwery, ie 8 


| 5 . " ron e If there 1. any LS or pie beer 0 

. FRY the pain will be conſtant, but greatly exaſperated; on ſwal- 
II Jowing any thing hot or acrid. In ga 1 8, 4 An hin 1 8 mik 

will perhaps be the beſt remedy. Nike abt lots gr 1 + 


The varieties of the cardialgia at are, 5 Bo. 1 AN [i 9119" 


87 Car dialgia ſaburralis. This will be difliriguiſhed by the bol. 


RL e neſs of the OS: and per eructations of a diſagreeable fla our, 
aue e. on 13 ike! princip 


C3 +32 


vulgaris. 


. 


2. Cordialgia 2 V : 


W has been the cauſe of diſtreſſing aal tat are to f beeed 
as formerly directed in caſes, of the gaſtritis A venenoz/ namely, to 
„ bring up as much as poſſible of the offending matter. by an emetic, 

18 and afterwards to fill the whole alimentary canal with chicken ar veal- 
broth, milk, freſb-butter melted, or ſweet oil, | giving th them lar rgely, E 


both ways, 67 worn and 3 in c Alters. 5 Te e 24.46 4 1 ee * 5 WES 
: 4  Cardialgia, pu 


atoria; when the ſymptoms. ular ta the car- 
dialgia are attended with a plentiful diſcharge . of. clear, lymph, like 
45 185 ſaliva; ſometimes inf pid, at others acrid, and comes up eie r 
0 tlie quantity of a pint or more from the Romach. 4 is en 

by Läinnæus as a frequent diſeaſe among the. inhab 

| northern parts of Sweden. It i 1 alſo known in theſe coun tric 
X | in Scotland, and the northern parts of Ireland: the common . 
call this complaint the Water-Braſh. A tincture of the coe in 

lime · water will probably be found to do ſervice, _ „ 

: N 4. Cartialgia 
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BY Dage Cited wah del, bir par : when t the. dulce ; 


PRE: of the ſtomach o far loſe their tone, that they want ſtrength 
to pte el t the food, Whenee it remains in this place longer than is 
_ ebiifiſtent With health, "This diſeaſe is the natural conſequence of. 
contitiued cetes fo in eating or drinking, and i is not to be cured but 
by returning to a temperate courſe of life. | ie vinum amarum, 
and acid alixir of vitriol, or, Where acids do not agree, the ſweet, 

ir, will general Abe found to do ſervice. Kr coſtiveneſs attends, 
a mixture of the elixir aloes with that of vitriol, will bid fair to give 
relief, and may be taken to the proper quantity, in a convenient 
vehicle. Riding is of aut in theſe en but wann, a voyage 


4 4 1 e 1 
to ſea } is- ſtill more effeQual. | MEN Set LE ee iy 


ties, ſeizes. the ſto! 
relief have been already mentioned. 


6. Cardi algia vermingſa. 


125 % £ 


ſtomach. The methods to be purſued i in order to obtain 


A 


V orms are not an n unfreqient cauſe of 


the cardialgia, eſpecially the tænia. For the ſigns and 1 me thode * 


? +31 2 4 4 


cure, 6 reader is referred back to che tabes verminoſa. 


The varieti 


| 1. God 22 ab ingluvie ; pain in the ama . a ſurfeit 
f Tus will be known k by enquiring into the circum ances. preceding 
the complaints. The pain is not ſo exceſſive as when the ſtomach 
is mp vover-diſtended with flatus. Immediate vomiting muſt b 
excited, and the ſtomach well waſhed, by drinking plentifully of :-.; 
m White vitric 


77122 ,, e 
- 8 . 3 . 3% 1 
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es of the gaftrodynia are, e e eee 


fore, in doſes fre 
in caſes of ſurf if 
neſs or weakneſs of the ſtomach ſhould remain, the acid e 


vitriol in ſome proper vehicle will reſtore the appetite and deze ue 
{3354 


the eee c 


ie 183 


» 


leit. After every thing has been thrown, off, 7 
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"Ih Cardialgia arthritica; when the gout, having left t the extremi- N 


t is a ſubſtance that vomits more ſpeeds ,, 91 


ily than” either ipecacoan. or any antimonial preparation, and the ere- _ 
m eight to fixteen grains, it will be the beſt emetic, by 
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9 2 


ſe ag to over-diſtend and dif act the ſenſible fibres, there | is a moſt 
acute pain in the epigaſtric region, accompanied with. A ſenſation as if 

the ſtomach. were contracted ; the breathing is rendered difficult, 
except when the patient leans forward; the pulſe is mall and 
depreſſed, the extremities grow cold, and there ! is a great degree of 

ſtraitneſs about the præcordia; nevertheleſs, the Patient can bear 

BY preflure on the pit of the ſtomach, which diftingy liſhes this variety 
öl gaſtrodynia from the 1 50 and from the gaſtrodynia bilioſa and 
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16 relief hich may he held 's as pie pathognomonic Bog * A glaſs 
of very ſtrong peppermint- water; ; or, which is better, the eſſence of 
this herb, diluted to a proper degree, will generally procure eaſe; 
but as theſe caſes are uſually attended with coſtiveneſa, we are not to 
expect permanent relief until this complaint be removed; ; therefore, 
a ſharp clyſter 1 18 to be immediately injected; and, if theſe means do 
not procure eaſe, we muſt have recourſe to opiates, If the habit be 

plethoric, it will be neceſſary to bleed; and the patient, in order to 
avoid relapſes, ſhould uſe ſtomachie bitters, abſtain from all Kinds of 

cerude flatulent vegetables, and be particularly. car fu Nr 1 at the ny 
1 kept ſuſkciently geg. dad 
3. Caftrodynia biligſa. The pain here is fupgoled to — from 
an exuberance of acrid pile; it is exaremecly acute, and accompanied 
8 with. a vomiting of ſharp greeniſh fluid; there is extreme weakneſs, 
and great dejection of mind, and ſuch a tenderneſs' at the pit of the 
ſtomach, that the patient cannot bear the leaſt preſſure on this part: 
this aſſemblage of ſymptoms often happens in women, and then the 
— 5 diſeaſe is generally conſidered as hyſterical, The vomiting is to-be 


encouraged by drinking freely of weak chicken-broth, until the 
, ſtomach ſhall be thoroughly cleared, and then we are to h. 


1. 12 480 4 


1 Iq 


8 


ave recourſe 
to opiates: if the ſtomach will not retain the laudanum, it muſt be 


given in clyſters. This diſeaſe bring” ergy allied to the bilious 


5 colic, 
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eolic, of which we ſhall hereafter lay down the general ſcheme of 


"treatment, w alk add noching n morè to the preſent artiele. 


15 at has been already ſaid-concern= 
ing tl the effects ol poiſon, v we were the eee ene bacayle 


i 1 4 4 
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1 nedical pets, on the trials of ey decafed of Peibrisg 
3 When the poiſon ſwallowed has been of the moſt aerid kind, ſuch 
- * . 26 corrolive ſublimate, or the ſtrong mineral acids of vitriol; nitre, or 
ns | ſea-lalt, then the fauces and mouth cannot fail of being excoriated or 
Woe uleerated, and theſe appearances will leave no doubt of the reality of 
1875 the poiſoning; 5 but when theſe external marks are wanting, there 
1 Will be reaſon to ſuſpend our judgment bn, a an _ other 


circumſtances ſhall clear up the matter, e AL e 


| When death has enſued, then the appearances on opening the body 
will ſerve, 1n great meaſure, as guides to direct the opinion, But 
we are to be cautious even here, and conſider that the eroſion of the 
coats of the ſtomach, and the livid or mortified ſpots are not of them- 
| ſelves ſufficient proofs of poiſon, becauſe theſe may proceed from 
internal cauſes, and therefore it is proper to examine the contents of | 
the ſtomach. F e ne 

One method i is, to ſoaks a piece of bread i in the ey matters found 


here, and give it to a dog, and rom the effedts i it has on this animal 
form a concluſion. 


If a white powder ſhall be found i in the ſtomach, let i it "be incloſed 
545 * hytyeen two plates of copper, and let theſe be put into the fire, and 


made red hot, the copper will become white if the ſubſtance Wolgſed 
is arſenic. 18 


2465 Gaftrodynia d a 3 The paint of the 1 cabbermis! is 

+ retimes ſo depreſſed as to excite the ſymptoms. of a cardialgia or 

gaſtrodynia. In this caſe; it has been recommended 0 apply cupping- 

Ke, with a view to raiſe the cartilage 3. but this Gems does not 
© (nn. to Promiſe mych ſuceels, 5 

K Ggkrochmig 
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| name of the inflammatory Colic. 
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are ſwallowed and weinain in the ſtomach, they generally, thou ugh, 


not — ben * 0 Mee ſickneſs, and other | ne, 
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1. the different Ivo of coli, and Methods Pa Treatment, Y = 


#-3 19 2 5 . 


HOSE internal pains which are e felt i in {the omen; thiefly > 
about the umbilical and hypochondriac regions, and which are 9 


uſually accompanied with coſtiveneſs, are termed in general Colic.” 


It i is ſeldom poſſible to determine the preciſe ſeat of the diſeaſe 8 
theſe caſes, or to ſay exactly which is the part affected, on account | 
of the various windings of the i * and their r contiguity t to the 1 
different abdominal Aera. T 15 


I. is proper to diſtinguiſh at leaſt five bee > 


colic: ot; 5 | 


1. When the pain ariſes from flatus, pent up in ſome part * the BY 
inteſtinal tube, without any degree of inflammation, or ſigns which 5 
denote faults in reſpect of the bile. This ſpecies ; is e i We So 
F latulent or Windy Colic. 


2. When, from the nne of che abdomen, od] its ane * PIE 
touch, together with heat, thirſt, and a quick pulſe, we infer that . 
there is ſome degree of inflammation: whence this Refs ah the. 


1 4 i rr 


2 "PF $6 . 
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3. When the colic- pain is accompanied wich 1 ne of bile, or 
followed by a een of the {kin, it 1s called a Bilious Clio. 2911 


*. 


4. When the vomiting, accompanied with obſlinate conflipatich, 16h 
is of ſuch continuance, and the matters thrown up are of ſuch a 
nature as to give reaſon to conclude that the paſſage downwards 
chrough che inteſtines 1 18: enticely n VP mn ne is e 129 


thac Pais. TY: „ e e el ve 194 wh) d 
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5! Wiien' a a moſt ExCTUCIAting pain in che umbilienl region ſtriking 
todas to the back, is accompanied with, the. moſt obſtinate coſtive- 
neſs, and a retraction of the navel, and ſucceeded by a ſpaſmodic 


contraction, or a palſy of the lower extremities, this ſpecies is called 
the Nervous Colic. 


4 


Flatuleut Colic. e bare. 
We ſhall know. the Hlatulent Colic by attending to the following 
| circumſtances: : Diſcharges of wind, or feculent matters downwards; 
always give relief. The pain uſually ſhifts about, and follows the 
track of the colon, and confequently croſſes the epigaſtric region, 0 
whence it often inclines one to believe the ſtomach to be the ſeat of 
the diſeaſe. The pain is not exaſperated by preſſure, but rather 
relieved; as rubbing the belly ſometimes promotes the expulſion of. 
| flatus, and haſtens diſcharges by ſtool. There is no extraordinary 
thirſt, and the pulſe but little diſturbed. N 


There is always ſuch a portion of elaſtic vapour contained in the 
ſtomach and inteſtines, as ſerves to diſtend them; but in a moderate 
degree, ſo long as it has liberty to ſpread itſelf throughout the whole 
extent of the canal; but when a ſtop is put to the equable diffuſion 
of this flatulent matter, whether it be by an obſtruction or a con- 
ſtriction, then W the flatus which is ſo confined, begins to 
expand itſelf, and ſoon comes to over-diſtend the ſenſible fibres. 


This cer Gente beſide the pain: Which it occaſions, will jt 
impede, or perhaps altogether ſuſpend the pe iſtaltic motion; and 
> conſequently t the contents of the. inteſtines - will not be propelled as 
they naturally ought, to be: hence the coſtiveneſs which, alwa 
attends the colic: pain. | But in ſome caſes it appears, chat the Peri- 
ſtaltic motion is even inverted, ſo as to force the various contents of N 
both the ſmaller and larger inteſtines up into dhe ſlomach. from "AB 
whence they are. ejected by violent vomiting. Tl F WR, 1 mr . 
Though every part of the alimentary canal be liable to e | 
or obſtruction, yet the moſt common places for the above-mentioned 
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pylorus, the lower per er the du 
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But the N difficulty 3 is, t to know i in any given. caſe the particu- : 


hardened faeces, Worms, ruptures, , remains of undiſſolved food, 


earthy or ſtoney concretions lodged. in the inteſtines ; ; com preſſion of 


lar cauſe of the conſtriftion or obſtruction, ſince either may ariſe from 
various ſources ; as acrid bile, different kinds of ſaburra, ſtoppages | 
of the ductus communis, from ſpaſm, or from biliary coneretions; _ . 


the inteſtines from tumors in any of the contiguous, viſcera ; intro» | 
ſuſeeption or volvulus of the inteſtine; a thickening of the coats of 80 


gueſſed 83 and hence the great neceſiy for making 


- the. inteſtine from ſcirrhus or cancer, &c. Moſt of theſe can only be 
the ſtricteſt 5 


enquiry into every circumſtance relative to the patient? $ conſtitution, : 


and conduct 1 in reſpect of the non-aaturaly, ! to the attack of 
the diſeaſe. n 

Micture, auth remove e the obſt u 6 ions to the free p 
downwards; whence the bowels N be unload d. and PE. x cis, 
vapour will be reſtored to the liberty of Gfofing itſelf. 


t | | | * ES of Pe. are, , to \ take off the. 
age of matters 


or n not, "and this in order to lefſen the danger of one ſuperv 
The next thing to be done is, to throw up a common clyſter, Wick, 


In full conſtitutions, with ſtrong fibres, it is always proper 
away | ſome blood, whether there 'be evidenecs of actual inflammation 


he. 5 


ke. 


in the lichter degrees of flatulent colic, will generally be found to pro- 
cure a ftool or two, and remove the pain: : if one injection does not 


excite the proper diſcharge, nor abate 
Ken of a ſecond; and, to make it more active, boil up (towards the 


end ſome ſena or colycinth in the decoction, and add oil, honey, 


* Long boiling deſtroys the purgative quality of ſena. 


and 


the pain, we muſt try tlie 
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and common {alt ; or, which is better crude fl; ammoni 
do not anſwer, we we: is 2 


tar and. 7 


. Ps: even before the ſtools are pro- 
of manna and Rochelle ſalt ts, 
and quickened with ti 
IF liquids will not lie on the 
ome of the 
s well, and may be fo 
ls of five or fix grains; one to be. | 


-defired- effec... * will ber 


belly; ; or e 1 filled 12 N common alt, or oats. nn or, 
where there are n inflam | | 
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It dy any of the W means 4 purging) can ls 


it is to be encouraged by dr 


14 . 


Rum eatharticums zoinod with 
opium in ths Proportions, and maderinee füll 40 be 
taken dong wich the: 


de he ftands on a cold flag barefo 
uſual to try the effects of Wbacco-elyſters, 
coiling a-drachm or two of the leaves i in the common clyſters, 
the Gnoke into the reQum by means of a 
SH] en viel Sto. 
When we are fucelfl in — and dcr. 3 gurg- 


* 
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and ws fleſb-m rd-dig 
place; but always, when Natu re is rr 
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— of h hard d . and could 
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\ have recourſe t to ome un cathartie;'! oft 2N 1 
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d. muſt be tried; 4 projice qu 
hebe —— cheriaca andromachi, or mithridate, muſt be 
— tho Uyſtets;/the patient muſt be put into a warm bath, 1 5 
continued there fo long as it can be borne without cauſing diſtreſs; 
nenne in form of a dataplaſm, may be lad: to the pit af; the 


lui av abe wb and pit of the ſtoma: tae ber kno ai I 
whew wn oller I have e qo weak I 


- obliged to have nd! to fuch waters 0 noſe of B 
Chapelle, or Bareges; but when people cannot avail emſelves of 
thoſe. {alutary ſprings, they muſt be contented to try the ebe ora 
compoſition of the aperient gums, with ſqap, flores mar 
rhubarb, joined to a courſe of Seltzer, Vahls, or 
chalybeate 5 eee Fe — in . II, 1 
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| Fuxus. N as the methods of ee the Het a are ce on "I 
| ed preciſely, on the ſame principles as in the caſes of Hatufent, nt 
inflammatory, or, bilious colics, 1 it wo would be a neee tip 
of diſtinctions, to look on this diſeaſe a as 1 1 other been a 4 

8 colicʒ We therefore hold ir a6 fuck,” Nee er 


The ſtoppage of the al age « downwards may naſal rom 
cauſes ; and hence we mays if we re pleaſe, G . 
| 9 of the Thac'pafſion; but as it is fel 
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48 endemic in ſome cour tries, and 'is 8 uſual ly ch large ed 


quent eating and rp things 0 of an auſtere acid 
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kt CE ah ſeat of the pain ſeem em 8 to be the center of the meſen-" 
4p dhe navel ſinks in, and the in es are fo drawn toward the 
ſpins, that jt & has ſometimes been found ns to foros up 
barn AULW. #12 (3697, 31) (165 504 


e violent;pain” id : holds five : or fix es en 

mes run gut to twelve o r fourtegn, and be ſo xceed y tor 
menting as to throw the unhappy patients into deſpair z and yet, 
Wbat is remarkable, the pulſe all this time. ſhall ſeldom be found 
quicker than in health, ſometimes. 
in this diene de U f the vaſcular 
WA gg Dos by Gl TDs . 1 ALY Ct 
Before the Aſorder is confirmed/” it may 
the injection of 3 made A1 2 d0 
carminatiue foods; in 
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'ciallyche bleu ride, ung der the: titeſtitivs'a are ety unloaded, 
pers hy the milder laxatives, of which! the 

one: je moſt Gee rg er neut, to 


diet, leben IUDL vs 
But 1 is ſeldom called il dl the diſeaſe is 4 in, er t 
may be termed, its Seton stage, when à conftant vomiting of g green | 
bile uſually attends. The nrt thing to be done in theſe circum- 
1 NOR is, to encourage the diſcharge of this acrid: bile by. drinking 
freely of * thin broth; after that, we are to endeavour. t to bring off the 
hardened fzces by the repeated injection of purging clyſters; and 
then, if poſſible, procure: caſe from the pain by giving opiates in large 
and repeated 1 45 and by putting! the patient 1 into : £3 nm, ſemicu- | 


414 bt 


Uliſterigg or on the eek * deen Wund to Wes the pain z but nen 
Practitioners as have had moſt opportunities of ſeeing the nervous 


- colic fairly confeſs, that they are ſeldom able to fucce Sec inn relieving” 
their patients, who generally fi fi nk under the diſeaſe; or, if they für- 
vive the painful period, are for a long time rendered miſerable by t the 


| 2221. NL 25 3 
Fade weakneſs which enſues. * 


— 18 s freer ſeats tothe WA WAS" he 
it is termed the Dry Belly-Ach. Dr. Town — W 10 
| nt en ande e Hul 3 


* the Gl wy blesding i a * joined thet 
tw Urachms of n and half a handful « of Caniſe-ſeds with as aur 


common 


881d JUTHIAT 
36 £7 INFUL DISEASES. „ 
£1 Kb of COLES 80 Fein Snioibeen Fin 361 } tewonz IN 81 $1 (Fei 
olds ounces ba Meinel dec „ to which oil and honey, or 
_ ap ſufficient to make ac dyfter: this is to, be 

edliately injected, and repeated a ſecond. or a third time, at the 

bY Ae of able wn han, ll a ſtool be procured, FE the Pain conti- 


nues after this, a. clyſter i is to be given, of tpclve, 


poppy-heads i in milk, which anſwers inſtead of the, opium... Qn the 
following morning, the patient is to begin With a ſolution of blue vi- 


a a Bb 
* X 1 14 


triol i in n daten in the prop a tion of one grain to an ounce; of this, from 
oonfuls are to be taken faſting ; 1 if the firſt doſe does 
ates 6 on ; vomiting, it 18 to be repeated every half hour till it ope- 
rates; next morning the vitriol is to be taken again, and fo on for 
nine. days ſucceſſively... For the firſt four or five days, much green 5 
ſharp bile is uſually diſcharged both ways, but this leſſens by degrees 4 
and before the courſe is ended, the medicine has little other effect 
than raiſing "ſome degree of nauſea, and promoting a few yellow 
ſtools, or perhaps not moving the patient at all. During this inter- 
val, the diet is to be broth, gruel, and panado; but about the 

; nn: or cighth day, thoſe who are impatient of ſuch thin diet 
led HAAR and ſometimes E FCN rum well 


* 


ai pot geſt „ge 


N 888l ibt Abarty appear that Dr. Chalmers, at the time of ob 
ing his Eflay, had himſelf practiſed in the way above mentioned, but 
ſpealts of it as an eſtabſiſhed method in thoſe parts Thie duan- 
tity of opium in the clyſter appears rather too large to begin wi th, 
in caſes of ſuch violent pain, as well as in thoſe of violent 
ſpaſm, 
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ſpaſm, It ls wel known Kat this medicine may be given ſafely in 
h ut other times would be productive of ery al tun 
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K. bee e's apt'to be Rartled at the p as Ls Bel e art 
fubſlance as blue 5 vitri iol, in a caſe ere ef thing acrid Th 
reaſonably be expe | ecte ed to it increaſe the diſtreſs; ;, but if it acts fopower-- 
fully in in diſchar men the Karp bile, it may prove an efficacious 

180 Gy. br. Chalmers, in the Eflay above-mentioned, relates 4 


ſtory , which: (if de was not impoſed. on) : may ſerve to ſhew: that 
Blue wii l ma may be ak en it in ve re 22 5 dais 1 2 much ga 


lives NED pw period, the 217 "which. lone? 2 ſom meli | 
removed; or at leaſt alleviated, by rubbing the limbs, and al | 


the ſpine, with a mixture of the petroleum Barbadenſe and ſtrong 
rum; the ſame petroleum taken internally, is likewiſe ſaid to be f 
uſe, as alſo the Peruvian ballam, But if the ſtrength does not return 
pep, in conſequenee of theſe, the patient has little chance of rern. 
very | but from change of climate, taking a voyage t. to. en | 

trying the natural hot baths. ; 


As a prophylactic, in the Welt Indi 
1 Hat era dfavnd of, great uſe, to _ a 
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A1 5; here tranſcribed.——* A wom Nag edit putzig rn ers given her 


1e jpnorant perſon in the country, with direQtions to.take one every 
* cure of à carious ulcer on the tibia... Sixteen doſes uſed without the « 
40 advantage, The came to me, and produced the four that remained, | c b x 

contained about twenty-five'grains-of blue * without any: diſguiſe, and but 


46 coarſely powdered, perhaps ITED 1 At. | 
chez always operated v. 9,99. the e i ; 
6--mediate 19. and her health wr W or none * | 
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rent varieties of the other 8 Are colics. 11 ſuch minute difinonm 
they ſhould have been inſerted here; for e hough they are ay 
ſatisfactory, conſidered as hiftorits'of diſcaſes 

preſent work will not allow us to introduce any, but thoſe RAW. 
ſcem to promiſe 1 ſome advantages 1 in fegard to practice. N 


The hyſteric colic i is a diſeaſe 6 to —_— Fre wh fuch tall | 
be reſerved for the third claſs, r 3 o8 + atkn Ms 


The bepatalg ia, or pain of the Wer and the af nail or pain of 
the ſpleen, when independant of inflammation, are diſeaſes which 
it is hardly poſſible, during the lifetime of the patient, to diſtinguiſh | 
from ſome of the ſpecies of colic; and therefore, in general, theſe 
complaints will be confounded ; neither is there much neceſſity for 

aking diſtinctions, ſince the methods of treat 


n atment are much the 
fame as in caſes of obſtinate bilious colics; namely, courſes of the 
aperient gums 


with ſoap and e . ene mT and 


| n ee that of ee W e 
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i ee of the Lithigfs, or Stone. ee ee 


| HE nig. may be di nguiſhed into two ſpecies: FOOT Ta 


1. Lathiafis nephritica, or ſtone in the kidneys; a fixed 
pain in in the ſmall of the back, generally to one fide,” very ſeldom in 
both; a painful retraction of the teſtiele of the affected fi de, and a 
numbneſs of the thigh; 3 A nauſea or vomiting when the pain is moſt 
ſevere; the urine at firſt is made in ſmall-quantities, and is watery 5 
afterwards it is diſcharged 1 in abundance, is turbid, hot, and often 
dark- coloured or bloody. Theſe are the ſigns of the lithiaGs nephri- 
- tica, and ſhew that ſome ſtoney matter is lodged in the kidney, or 
n its ay from thence along the ureter. T his rm differs 
from | 


es yet the limits of le 
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we ladder. The Gini ate, pain in 
15 el y about the neck, pe oftentimes bloody urine 
in eohſequed ce of ridirig, or being joked. in a carriage; a ſenſe of _ 
_ weig tit in the petir um; an itchitiefs of the glans penis; ſiimey 
keuimett in the wr urine ; and 1 15585 in making water. 
This differs froin the cyl e way that the Iithiafis | s 
oerürddes does from: eee TT 


It 18 not ealy to fay wi 8 1 lar ale rg the. earthy . 
2 of ſe fluids ae run together, and form theſe E 
which are are. found i in diff part 


The gout and the ſtone are 8 oſed: aft» 
ity, becauſe that gouty people are for the moſt part afflicted with: 
the ſtone; ; but perhaps this is chiefly. owing to the long confinement, 
and lying on the back, which people who labour under the gout are 
often obliged to ſubmit to; fince the want of exerciſe and this poſ- 
ture will naturally favor ſtagnation of groſs. matters inthe ki - 
neys: belides, Fe hp are many inſtances of people ſeverely . Qs 
% with the ſtone, for the greateſt. part of a long us IO have never 

tag the le leaſt; atta tack of the Wü 480 207 20 HEAT SAT 0 nic q 
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t ver may be the particular cauſe of the Ae e to kMthiells 


: ws * 


dhe kidneys appear to be che moſt likely Places for the earthy par- A 
Ales to con 


which, palſes through is. renal arteries, : nd y Na 0 
the heart, f fraught. with various rious new 
matters, which have not under one much of the ation 0 of 


% 


or run together, becauſe of the great Tot, & 


"mY * . 
3 on. 


Hie ved 
t e veſſels, 


bd the erefore cannot as yet be ſu ppoſed to be be thoroughly allimilaicd.” 


Anatomiſts, who have carefully examined the idneys3 in the buman 
lunge, particularly M. Bertin, inform us, that there are two ſets of 
rubuli uriniferi; the one continued direaly from the extremities of 


1 
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the co] * and the other ſpringing. from . textures 
which! is conſpicuous in the kidney. 


It is in this veſicular part of the kidney that we 8 the 
earthy particles firſt ſtagnate and. coaleſce;. for it is. hardly to be 
ſuppoſed, that ſuch: ſolid matters could be allowed to. ſtopi in the extre· 
mities of the renal arteries, ſince the blood and che urine ſeparated 
from it, muſt flow through theſe veſſels with great degrees of force 
and velocity ; z but in the intermediate veſiculæ the earthy particles 
may lie, and there, attracting each other, ſoon come to acquire ſen» 
ſible degrees of magnitude, and thus become ſand or gravel. 80 
long as this ſand or gravel, formed in the veſicular part of the kid- 
ney, lies quiet, there will be no pain or uneaſineſs until the concre- 
tions become large enough to preſs. either on the adjoining tubuli or 
on the blood-veſlels; then a ſenſe of weight, and a kind of ' obtuſe 
pain in the loins will be felt.. But when the ſmall pieces of earthy 
matter ſhall be diſlodged, and waſhed off by the force of the cireu- 
lating fluids, or looſened by ſome ſpaſmodic action of the motory 
fibres in theſe parts, they will, in their paſſage, create pain, raiſe 
different degrees of inflammation, or perhaps lacerate ſome blood- 
veſſels, and cauſe bloody urine. When theſe little earthy concretions 
happen to be detained in the pelvis of the kidney, or any other place 
where a flow of urine continually paſſes, they ſoon increaſe in ſize, 
and become calculi, from the conſtant acceſſion of earthy particles; 
which are attracted by the original bit of ſand which thus becomes 
the nucleus of a ſtone. 


It is the paſſage of theſe calculi from "Y kidneys W into the 
bladder which occaſions the pain, vomiting, and other fymptoms 
that conſtitute what 18 uſually termed a Fit of the Gravel or Stone. 


When an inflammation is actually raiſed, the diſeaſe is known by 
the name of Nephritis, and has been already treated of. 


When ſymptoms like thoſe of a flatulent colic prevail, the diſeaſe 
will be called a 2 Nephrivc Colic, and requires to be treated with tur- 


pentine 


PAINFUL DISEASES.” on 


pentine elyſters, oleum ricini, warm bathing, .and opiates, aceord- 
ing to the ſcheme laid down i in the preceding chapter. ; 005-20 HOI 


80 ſoon as the ſtone paſſes through the ureter, and falls into the 
bladder, the pain and other nephritie ſymptoms ceaſe; and every 


thing remains quiet, either till che ſtone is carried into the urethra, 
or until it has remained long enough 1 in the bladder to mm weight 


ſufficient to create new diſtreſs. 


If a ſtone happens to be wood all of a Jnmtith een it may 
lie in the bladder, and acquire conſiderable bulk before it can be per- 


ceived by the patient; but when a ſtone is angular, or has a rugged 


furfaee, even though ĩt may be ſmall in ſize, yet it ſeldom fails to raiſe 


Pain, and occaſion bloody urine, or the diſcharge of a dimey W 
with teneſmus, and difficulty 1 in making water. 


* ; 


There have been various attempts and pretences made to ail 
the ſtone. | | 


The things which have been found moſt effectual are e thoſe which 


powerfully abſorb the fixed air from bodies, and at the fame time 
readily combine with oil, and render them miſcible with water. For 
there is ſcarce any earthy fubſtance that abounds more in oil, and 
alſo contains ſuch a quantity of fixed air as the human caleulus. 8 


Hence. it! 18, that the .cauſtic fixed alcaline falt 3 is ſuch a powerful 
| diſſolvent of the ſtone; but this being of a very acrid nature, it 
requires to be well ſheathed by means of ſome gelatinous or mucila- 
ginous vehicle. Veal-broth i 18 as convenient as any for this purpoſe, 


and accordingly it is uſed by thoſe who make a \ ſecret of the cauſtic 


alcali, as a vehicle for the ſoap lees. | 

Mr. Blackrie, who has taken much pains © in "this inquiry, has 
proved very ſatisfactorily, that Chittick's noſtrum is no other than the 
afore-mentioned cauſtic fixed alcali, or ſoap lees, given in veal-broth, 
which the patients ſend every day in a covered veſlel, ſecured by a 
lack, to the doctor, who returns it mixed up with the medicine, 
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ſolve even in common water, and there are cafes w LCretn. 1 it appears: 
that the conſtant uſe of ſome very ſimple de or infuſion of 
an inſignificant vegetable, has hrought away large quantities ef 
earthy matter in flakes, which apparently have boen united together: 
in layers to form a ftone; As, for inſtance, à decoction of raw 
coffee, only thirty bervies, in a: quazs of Water, boiled till it becomes 
of a deep greeniſh colour, taken morning and evening to the quan- 
tty of eight or ten ounces, with ten, drops of ſweet ſpirit of nitre;. 
| had the powerful effect of bringing away in the courſe of about two; 


months, as much earthy matter in fakes as filled a large tea- cup. 
The patient was. far advanced in years, and before he began this: 
decoction, had been reduced to great extremities by the continuance- 


ef pain and other diſtreſſing ſymptoms : he was purged occafionally- 
with oleum ricini. 


An infuſion, of the ſeeds. of. 1 1 Gmeble, f Ne with | 
honey, is another ſimple and approved remedy ;, and has been found: 
© give conſiderable eaſe in caſes where the ſtomach could not bear 
any thing of an acrid nature: the leaves of the uva urſi are ſtrongly 
recommended by Dr. Haen. But where the ſtomach will bear it;. 
and there is no ulceration 1 in the caſe, mor exceſſive ſenſibility in the 
uropoietic organs, either the ſoap lees in ® new milk or in :veal-broth';- 
or ſoap pills in lime water, will bid faireſt to do effectual ſtrvics,. 
either by diſſblving- tlie ſtoney coneretions, or at leaſt rendering tlie 
ſharp points and rugged ſurface leſs capable of injuring the ſenſible- 


membranes. of the parts where theſe hard bodies lodge, or happen to 


pals through. 


* The mo mn W with ſmall” doſes of the lees ſuch as -30 or o drops, and/ 
increaſe by degrees, as far as the. n, bear. 


7 : But: 


- 
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But in fuchcaſes, either of the lickiabs LIK: or cyſtica, 25 wilk 
dot allow us to thänk of iſtolving th on , and where 
be only ſcheme is to ee procure fa: from time to time,, 
Bitle more cat be done than to keep W se - p ke by 
me gentle cathartia, and waſh off as much of the looſe gravelly 
matter and ſlime as can be removed by ſuch mild diuretic infuſions: 


SUSIE DIO IEG! en and Ge well on the: 
ſtomach. 


 Perfons acid wit the dane Would be careful — 
a cautiouſiy avoid all heavy and flatulent food, as well as: 
kigh ſauces that are apt to turn raneid; for the ſame reaſon, butter 
and acids are to be ſhunned, for theſe often create heart-burning;. 
and every thing: that offends the ſtomach raiſes the nephritie pain; 
ſuch is the ſympathy that obinins between. the digeſtive. and. the: 
© uropoietic organs. | 

There have been ſurgeons bold enough to think of even cutting; 
into the kidney, in order to extract a ſtone: this, however, is too» 
defperate a remedy for any reafonable perſdn to propoſe. But cut- 
ting into the bladder for the 'fame purpoſe, is an ancient and well-- 
known operation, and often crowned with happy ſucceſs; The 
writers-on the operations of ſurgery, are thoſe to whom. we muſt refer 
the reader for deſcriptions of the.different ways: of cutting for the 
tone; and ſhall only here make this-cautioning remark; That a ſur- 
geon ſhould never begin this operation untik he and his aſſiſtants are 
Perfectly ſatisfied, from actually feeling the ſtone, that there is one in- 
_ the bladder: becauſe it has-ſometimes happened, that when the inci- 
fon has been made, no ftone could be found; and tbe patient having 
died in conſequence: of the operation, and. the body being opened, it 
Has appeared that the ſymptoms which oecaſioned che belief of a ſtone: 
in the bladder, aroſe from ſome other cauſe. | 


We might make further diſtinQions, or give variaties of both ſpe · 
of Iithiaſis by mn — according a$s 
it- 


, . PAINFUL DISEASES 
1 ir may appear chat the diſtreſs ariſes from ſtones or from gravel; for 
=—_ there are caſes wherein there is a frequent diſeharge of ſmall gra vel 

1 or ſand, and where the earthy matter never unites into ſuch a maſs as I 
to conſtitute what may be called a Stone. Theſe gravely complaints 
are moſtly found in elderly people; and they require the eonftant uſe 
of ſheathing and emollient infuſions, becauſe the ſandy matter com- 


| ing away without much intermiſſion, keeps the bladder and urethra in 
bo a ſtate of extreme tenderneſs, and proneneſs to inflammation. 


* 


* r 
wa N 


* 


8 Nephralgia i is the term which is uſed by Sauvages for thoſe pains 
-which depend on diforders of the kidneys, when there is no inflam- 


mation. Of theſe he has diſtinguiſhed ſeventeen ſpecies, but only 
12 two of them depend on original diſorders of the kidney; viz. the 
{2 | nephralgia calculgſa, and the nephralgia arenoſa, the reſt an 2 
fymptomatical, or varieties of the * eee e e 


0 — 


CHAP. X. 


97 the Iberia: ; its di 7 Saves Species and 7, arietics, and Methods s 
Treatment. 


HE ſame author has placed the — nds n not among 

the painful diſeaſes, where one might expect to find it, there 

being no caſes whatever attended with more ſevere pain than ſtop- 

Pages of urine,) but in the claſs of cachexies, and in the order of drop- 

ſies. However, there is ample amends made for this inaccuracy, (if 

it be one,) by the minutenels of the deſcriptions of the different ſpe- 

cies, for which Sa uvages acknowledges himſelf indebted to Dr. 

Cuſſon of Montpelier. This gentleman has made no leſs than forty- 

3 four diſtinctions, or different ſpecies of the iſchuria, and has quoted 
his authorities for the ſeveral hiſtories. 1 


= | Theſe we recommend to be occaſionally conſulted, when caſes of 
1 the iſchuria occur in practice; for it is not conſiſtent with our limits 
10 give even an abridgment of this part of the Noſologia Methodica. 

* We 
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we aue oontent ourſelves to confider” the” iſe Walt 15 in three 
points of view; Firſt; when che urine, being ſtopped i eicher in the 
kidneys or ureters, does not come into the bladder. Secondly; when, 
after it has got into the bladder, the urine cannot be diſcharged 
thence, on account of ſtoppages at the neck, or from want of power 


in the muſcular fibres of the coats to overeome that of the ſphincterf:: 


And, thirdly, when ſtrictures of the urethra; or other obſtacles in 
that canal, hinder the urine from running . "Thus" We haye three 
ſpecies of the iſchuria: ae nun u ann, 


1. Tehiifva' renalis; 
2. I{churia vgſicalis; 
3. Jſeburia urethralis. 
of each of theſe we may diſtin guiſh bran rays varieties, from the 
different cauſes which give riſe to the difeaſe, e 


Of the iſchuria renalis, there are,” F ay 


x Ichuria renalis ab inflammatione. 1 he 


: 


The ſigns of this variety, and the method ab treatment with be 
found by recurring to the nephritis. 


2. Ichuria renalis ſpaſmodica. A fuppreſion 400 urine is ſome- 
times brought on by a ſpaſmodic conſtriction of the tubuli uriniferi, 
in conſequenee of ſympathetic connection, though there be no ſetiled 
local diſorder in the kidneys. This happens in ſubjects of the hyſ- 
teric conſtitution; and is to ee, from the cireumſtances Which 
peculiarly mark this temperament, and from the abſence of all ſigns. 
of ſtone: or gravel, as well as of every, dort o of external hurt or injury 
which. could. raiſe .; inflammation in the part affected. Theſe ſpaſ- 
modic ſuppreſſions generally 8880 to. Mind ae by eee 
nnen the warm bath. fy 16:1 
toy Neburia renalis mucgſa; "—_ there is bach an tions of *. 
own into the renal ae as to hinder * neceſſary ſecre- 
n tion 


* 


| chere are e ſufficient 


or gravel ſtopping 
ge of * the ureter leading from the Base. If there be 


- 


lees given 1 


Err that it 18 only 3 of. 
ſuppreſſion | that there can be 22 of giving relief; 40 


as before dirested. lh G6; SA 


x - ” 
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fomenting; the abilomes, | | taking any the" proper” quantity of. 
blood in ſuch conſtitutions and cala 20 demand that evacuation, do 
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nut immediately bring on, the viſhed-for dicharge, me are not to loſe 
tims; but without Tulillef delay endexie our to introduce the catheter) 


H means 1 the b blac Ader; this 


er ould au again, and the pant” 
and 1K no urine, we muſt not ſuffer the violent pain' to come on, A 
but empty the bladder a fecond time. After this, we are to regulate 5 
our proceedings according to the circumſtances of the caſe. | Fs WAR L 


4 7 
r 2 13 


f the ſtoppage was brought on by a fone plugging up the, wk . 
of the bladder, and which could be ſhoved back by the catheter, 
the complaint will probably not return for ſome time, unleſs. that a 
conſiderable degree of inflammation ſhould be raiſed ; and 1 in theſe 8 
caſes we are to take all poſſible precaution to prevent one from enſu- 
ing, by purſuing the metliods already lajd down for. the c cure of the 
eyſtitis. Thie e * the diſeaſe | is | termed . Jeburia Ve 4 


ar 


When che retention 15 "LE. an | RS at the neck of 
the bladder, the term will be I/churia Veficalis Inflammatoria ; N and * 


3 4 K 


the © eau muft be D to he antiphlogithc ſcheme. J e 

great en, ah en ntroductio 0 

ticable, che only thing left te ſave life is, to bene a the yy 

| either in the periueutm or above the pubis. "The former” is the mot . 
: adviſable * way; and for the methods of performing the opt Fro: 

refer. to the ae writers, > Suatp is 

| - When a palm of FR ie ken ite retention, BEE name & 

CTT 
uſually brought on by ſympathy, from the adjoining rect n or 

when the vellels: are ſtuffed upfrom ſuppreſſions of the hæmor 
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0 This caſe, i is not uncommon. in 
never. be ſuffered to remain an m more 
elt in the bladder: but when this .is d 
vaten nent once in Ever 0 . 

it from the cruſt that forms upon that part which lies within the 
hincter. The cortex and cold bath are required in theſe caſes, and 
os facrum, mi 
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| When the patients recover, which they 
Ind. exp ation, they are to be extr me | 

ſhould go to bed early, avoid catching cold, make 
ke ſuppers, and drink very little 1 in che : evenings, leſt they 
0 e to overſleep themſelves, an 4 in the mean 7 
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peated venereal injuries, and from a 
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[Orme enen . Bougies . 
are the remedies in the one, d Cy 95 g out the ſtone is the way | 
to relieve the other n e | 
In the hiftories- to be found 
urethra is liable to be ſto 


matter, by a membranous ſubſtance, ou 3 gn 1 
s well 38 to b Preſſed on by tumors in the Perinæum, or in the 
; erates them to a 4 
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thoroughly from the bottom, ot herv iſe the 


| itſelf at the lower Part of the rectum, it conſtitutes a moſt dreadful. 3 


9 2 


no. The firſt ſpecies of the. "et ia is that Which riſes from in- 
flamination;” and therefore it 1s termed Tnflanmatoria... An inflam - 
mation in this part is very apt to terminate, in an abſceſs, which 
requires to be opened in ſuch: a manner as to allow, it to be ee 
Acer will remain open, 


and the edges grow callous: whence the ſecond, ſpecies, of: Practalgia. 
termed Fiftulea, ſeu Purulenta,, or commonly Aaſtu 0 in Hno. ui 


Theſe fiſtulæ are not to be radically cured but by eutting away all 
the diſeaſed part of the fleſh and Aeneas 


doing the operation, we refer to the ſurgical writers. 


In order to palliate matters, and render che pain more dende, 


the patient ſhould always have the bowels kept open by means of 


ſome gentle laxative, ſuch as electarium lenitivum, with flowers of 
ſulphur; or equal parts of cream of et 88 flowers of hue 
made 1 into an clectuary with honey. q eee ee ee 

3. Theſe laxatives are likewiſe often neceſſary i [pes 
talgia hemorrhoidalzs, or piles, as. the diſeaſe is A wales; ; Suit 
when the pain is very ſevere, we muſt have recourſe to topical appli- : 
cations : the juice of the ſedum ſempervivum beat up with the yolk 
of an egg, and a grain or two of opium; or a cataplaſm of bread 
and milk boiled up with ſaffron and the yolk of an egg, will gene- 
rally be found to give relief: fomenting the anus with theſe emollient 5 
decoctions, or ſitting over the warm ſteam of them, ; 1s alſo. recom 
mended; ſoftening liniments likewiſc, with a due proportion of 
balſam of fulphur mixed up in them, are e of uſe. 

In order to ſtrengthen the parts, =P prevent returns of the paim 
it will be proper every morning to waſh. with cold water; as this will: 
brace up the wWeakened coats of the varicoſe veins, or harden the fun- 
gous excreſcences, which = hath be been. formerly mend a F 
conſtitute a proctalgia. l 

4. Proftalgia cancroſa, When a eancerous acrimony Aale | 
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* 1 diſeaſe, 


tarbr vistas bs e 0 
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diſeaſe; fine my te cat be done than to keep the been open 


by gentle laxatives; and to give opiates from time to time, The 


eicuta has been known to do ſervice i in ſome caſes of the prodtalgia br 


cancroſa, ahd therefore ought always to be tried. 


part of the rectur 
and pain: This ſpecies is called Proctalgia Intertrigingſa; and, if 
obſtinate, will not only r 


the ſharpneſs, and gentle cathartics to prevent 


curials, as will be ſhewn in the proper place. 


In the following table, ie reader will find the ſeveral genera, # E 7 
cies, and varieties of TO _— which have been trea ted s of i « 
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5. But ſometimies there is an ouring of acrid ſerum from the lower bs 
1m, Which excoriates, and raiſes intolerable itching 
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quire the uſe of cooling waſhes and lini- 
ments, but alſo alteratives, fuch as the pil. Ethiopicæ of the Edin- 3 
burgh Diſpenſatory, and the aqua calcis magis compoſita to correct 
the lodgment of acrid oO 
matters. Very often this diſeaſe is a conſequence of the ſyphilitie 
virus, and then there are uſually ſome of thoſe fungous excreſcences 
termed Mariſcz, at the verge of the anus, or dry fiſſures called _ 
Rhagades. In theſe caſes there can be no radical cure without 1 mer- 25 
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1. Iſchuria. "= T2 
Ilsſchuria renalis ab inflammatione. 


** 


Long 


— — — ſpaſmodica. 
| {4 — — — mucoſa. ; 


2. Iſchuria veſicalis. 5 oor 


* * * * . 


Iſchuria veſicalis calculoſa. 
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inflammatoria. 
— — — ſpaſmodica. 


on  — paralytica. 
| — — polyurica. | 


| — — purulenta, 


3. curl neu, 


XII. Proctalgia. 
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Iſchuria carunculoſa. 
— urethrolithica. 
— — hydrocelodes. 


L gia inflammatoria. 5 

2.(ꝛ ͤu i ſiſtuloſa, ſeu purulenta. | 

3. —— hzmorrhoidalis. V 
5. — intertriginoſa, 
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H E tetanus, Which was ſet down as the firſt genus of ſpaſ- 
| modic diſeaſes, conſiſts in a rigid contraction of the muſcles of 
the trunk of the body, both anterior and poſterior, accompanied 


* . 


with ſevere pain. When the anterior muſcles chiefly are in the rigid 


2 E 


and contracted ſlate, fo as to bend the body forwards, the diſeaſe is 


termed Epi iftbotonos,, or Emprofthatonos ; but when the poſterior muſcles 

are in a like condition, ſo as to bend the body backwards, the name is Ls 7 

Opi ifthatonos. _ Theſe may be conſidered as ſpecies of the tetanus, but * 
ſuch diſünctions are of no uſe in practice; we ſhall therefore only __ 

down a generical hiſtory of the diſcaſe, which happily is not often 

met with in theſe temperate climates, at leaſt as an Original diſcaſe: 

ſuch general ſpaſmodic contractions do indeed ſometimes ſupervene I 

wounds of the tendinous parts, and now and then a degree of opif- „ | 

| thotanos i is met wich! in fevers vhars thers 1 is a mixture of rheumatic 
acrimony. : 
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But the places where theſe lene ſpaſmodic diſeaſes are moſt fre- 


quent, are the hot climates, and in ſuch of them as pry liable, to 


ſudden changes from extreme heat to extreme cold, which is the e caſe 
in ſome of the ſouthern colonies ; in thoſe countries, it is not un- 
uſual for the wind, in the heat of ſummer, to ſhift ſuddenly round 
to the north-weſt, and then it cools the air all at once, and is pro- 
ductive of many diſcaſes, particularly this which is under conſidera» 
tion ; ſo that the tetanus is reckoned an endemic diſeaſe in South 
Carolina, eſpecially among the Negroes, who are expoſed to all the 


ſeverities of the climate, and to Bs. who e expoſe 
themſelves to the night + air. 


The tetanus ſometimes Attack e at then it mitt 
proves mortal in 24, 36, or 48 hours; the perſon ſeized ſeldom ſur- 


viving the third day, if the ſymptoms are violent from the very firſt: 
but it often comes on gradually; the complaint at firſt being rather 


that of an uneaſy ſtiffneſs in the back p part of the ne and about the 


ſhoulders, than an acute pain. . WT 5464 eget 


r 


This ſtiffneſs increaſes, and becomes 10 eur ee ben the 


patient attempts to turn his head, or bend it forward, that it obliges 
him to walk very erect. He cannot open his jaws without pain, and 


has ſome Renn, in ſwallowing, which diſcourages. bim from 
attempting to eat. At times, he feels a ſudden and painful drawing 


in, under the point of the ſternum, which ſtrikes through to the 


back, and inftantly increaſes the rigidity about the neck and ſhoulders, | 
draws the head backwards, and ſhuts the jaws cloſer. The pain 
under the ſternum returns more frequently, and with greater vio- 
lence, and the other contractions become fo ſtrong, that the head 
from this time continues much contraQed : he now refuſes nouriſh- 
ment, as ſwallowing is attended with great pain, and occaſions : a 


return of the ſpaſm, which extends along the ſpine, quite to the 
lower extremities, fo that the e ler can no longer ſupport the body, 


and. 
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and the patient is under the neceſſity of going to bed. In this manner 
paſſes over the firſt ſtage of the diſeaſe, which ſometimes takes up 
three or four. days; the patient, .as well as thoſe about him, miſtak - 
ing the firſt appearance of it, for that trivial rheumatic complaint, 
which is commonly called a Crick | in the Neck. The danger of the 
diſeaſe i is to be eſtimated from the manner of the attack: the more 
gradual and flow, the bette er chance the patients haye to eleape ; for 
if they can get over nine or ten days, they generally recover. Blood, 
if taken away in this ſtage, ſhews no change from the natural ſtate, 
ſo that nothing can be inferred from thence. neither is the pulſe 
accelerated, but it is hard, and the belly is always bound. 


The painful drawing in under che ſternum is the diſtinguiſhing 
ſign of the diſeaſe; and if relief be not ſpeedily c obtained, this ſevere 
pain becomes more violent, and returns every ten or fifteen minutes, 

and, at the ſame time, the muſcles of the neck, and all down the 
ſpine, are thrown into ſtrong convulſions; the countenance becomes 2 
pale and contracted; the jaws are that moment ſnapped together, and 45 ” 
cloſed up; and, if attempts are made to foree them open, the ſpaſms I 
are thereby hurried on: every hour the diſtreſs grows greater; and, 
toward the cloſe, the miſerable patient is a continual rack, the 
ſ] paſms returning ſo quick as ſcarcely to Rowe the leaſt remiſſion; and, 
at length, the whole ſyſtem of muſcles ſwell, and become rigid. But 
as the poſterior muſcles of the back are more numerous, and over- 
come the anterior, the ſpine is ſtrongly recurvated, and forms a 
hollow arch with the bed, the patient reſting only on the back part 
of the head, and the heels. 5 In this dreadful ſituation, (the muſcles 
of the abdomen being ſo contracted that the bowels are all forced 
up towards the thorax, ) the patient now becomes intenſely hot, and 
lies in a foam of ſweat, the pulſe being exceedingly quick, ſtrong 
and irregular, and the heart throbbing fo ſtrongly, that its motion — 
may plainly be ſeen; the jaws are now locked faſt, ſo that it is 


4A 2 N impoſſible 


1 
43 
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: impoſſible to ber N 
'the mouth, the wre 


n any drin Ns bs it it n _r into . 

death foon We to * torture. 
never beon -obferved any thing like a eriſis or favour- 
8 an {liver Nature in theſe terrible diſeaſes; 


: Fenice comes « On, 0, and 0 tþ Wt | 


zanditherefore call the-good chat is to be expected muſt'be from Art. 


ately it has been foul; chär epium is capable af giving ſome 
tellafg if the diſeaſe be taken quitt early, and is not of the moſt vio- 


lent kind; hit, bined with the opium, the warm bath muſt be fre- 


quently uſed; the patients muſt lie along in the bath, and be rubbed 
while they are in it; and, when taken out, they are not to be dried, | 
but w wfapt up in warm blankets, and laid i in bed, and while they 
remain chere, the belly muſt be ſtuped, and a bladder half full of 


A water muſt lie on the ſtomach. Tb belly at the ſame time 


| muſt, if poffible, be kept of open, by ſolutions of manna and ſal poly- 5 


delt. Ur ſome other purging falt, mixed with ſweet oil, and quickened 


with tincture of ſena; o „ Will probably anſwer better, the 


Vrieini. The opium is to be given in large and repeated doſes; 
ts nine erben t never f upifies. And we are not to truſt to the 
eady prepared in the ſhops, but order the 


8 PY 3 


. and then let it be diſſolved in ſome 


. enfent' quid.” Where the ſwallowing i is difficult, or the j Jaws. 


eloſe@ ue "tHe piu muſt be given in clyſters, which, during the 
whole cure Uf tilt Miene, 2 / are e frec quently to be thrown up, and they 


ſhould Gurt -p Won 7 8 . 0 * rif turpentine diffolved in yolks. 
of eggs bs added, Pot i be öf fon 


eiu bluoe zi ad Ad e 


b From rom the ſuccels of the. bl lus viurol in . Wi neryous colic, - it ———__ 
X worth whale to its effects in the tetanus, ince poſſibly. a col-- 
Teng: of aggrig bile, may ig ſome meaſure cauſe the diſeaſe; at leaſt 
there, gag no harm enſue from this experiment, and in ſuch deſperate. 
Lat are very allowable, | 


* it; 1 


When 
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When the patients recover they continue for a long time very 
relaxed and weak, and no wonder; fince it is the nature of all ſpaſ- 
modic affeQions to leave behind them extreme weakneſs and relaxa- 
tion of the muſcular fibres: in order to perfect the recovery, a courſe 
of the cortex, and the Peruviarr balſam, are to be tried, and the ſpine 
to be ribbed with ſpirituous liniments, or with a mixture of rum 
and Barbadoes tar; but theſe and all other ſtimulating things, either 
internally or externally, during the violence of the ſpaſms, muſt be 
emitted, fince all of them, 28 well as. bliſters, are found to exaſperate 
the diſeaſe. er i 


CA TOCH U $.—When a general fliffneſs and rigidity of the 
muſcles prevail, accompanied with inſenſibility, o or without the pain 


and difficulty of breathing peculiar to the tetanus, the diſeaſe is- 
termed Catochus. 


This is a very uncommon diſeaſe, _ of the Se kind, 
whereas the tetanus 18 of the moſt acute nature. 


Children and hyſterical women appear to be the ſubjects a 
this diſeaſe has been obſerved. An infant, apparently ſtrong and: 
healthy when it was born, became rigid at a week old, the whole 
ſyſtem of muſcles appearing to be affected by a ſpaſmodic contrac- 
tion, accompanied with inſenſibility; it lay like a corpſe, cold, -pale, 
and every now and then a convulſive working of the muſcles of the 
legs and arms came on, which, by twiſting the joints, ſeemed to pro- 
duce diſſocations at the wriſts and ankles. Things continued' in this. 
| Rate three or four weeks, to the great amazement of every one who: 
ſaw the child; for it was thought impoſſible that it could ſurvive, 
ſince it had not power to ſuck, and oftentimes did not ſwallow ſuch 
food as was put into the mouth, ſo that the chief nouriſhment was 
from clyſters of broth, which were ordered to be frequently injected; 
but even theſe were often neglected, becauſe the nurſe looked on 
them, and all other attempts, as vain, imagining that every hour- 


would 


* 


would be the laſt of ſuch. a, wretched exiſtence: however, contrary 
to all expectation, the muſcles gradually became flaccid, the joints 
pliable, and the convulſive workings ceaſed; the child began to feed, 
and by degrees recovered, grew ſtrong and plump, and the limbs, 
A | | which every one imagined, would remain crooked, (they had been ſo 
Mt twiſted by the convullions,) became ftraight, inſomuch that in Thx 
j ED months it was as {prightly, and had as thriving a look, as children 
li 5 uſually have at that age. It continued to thrive, paſſed through i its, 
4 teething without much difficulty; was ſeized with the ſmall-pox, 
and recovered ; but, at laſt, when about two years old, died of an 
inflitenation in the ae . __ fell ante the inſpection of 


COTE quotes Galen * an Fan of the ack; : and 
alſo relates a caſe, from one of che Literary Journals, of a woman about 
fifty, whofor ſome years was daily ſeized with a rigid contraction of 
all the mulcles eee ee. with ſuch a profound ſleep, that nothin g 
could rouze her ilways remained in this tate from ſunriſe till 
eee 1 me to herſelf, after a oonvulſive agita- 
tion; thed tears; went to ſtool; took her food, which was wine 
and biſcuit ;'-remained anrake the Highs rnd aue at ſunriſe ain, 


relapſed. en et 1051000900 ; 51:5 . 


The diſeaſe which Sauvages terms Catochus Cutaneus, SM to 
be referred to the cachexies, and is alſo very uncommon, There was 
one ſome years ago in Stevens's Hoſpital, Dublin. The ſkin gradu- 
ally becomes hard and ſ ſhining, like parchment, or the plates of thin 
horn. Warm bathing and mercurials, with plentiful dilution by 
ben and decoction of Garſaparilla, perfected a cure. #4 | 


. 


And what he calls Catochus Seorbuticus alſo belongs to the cache- 
ies, and may be termed Sarcoſtefi is; the muſcles become hard, not 
from ſpaſmodic contraction, but from a degeneracy of their texture, 
which has been known to become as hard, and of a ſubſtance ſimilar 
* as to 


1 Fas 
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to that of the bots, as appears in the remarkable ſkeleton of a per- 


ſon named Clark, which is preſerved” in the Muſeum of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and of which hore = an account” 5 the Tan 


Es 7 a7 ur; e 


phical Tranſactions. e 


wil, aþ- * 


LOCK E D AI W. —That rigid contraction of the muſcles, Which 
raiſe the lower j JAW, which i is commonly termed the Locked Jaws is 
termed by Vogel Capiftrum, and by Sauvages Tri r mus Tonicus. Trif- : 
mus being the generical term 9 N affections of tele 
muſcles: n 


WY 141 183 


This diſeaſe either ariſes le: TIS LW e V evident 
cauſe, or it comes on in conſequence of wounds, and ſuch like exter- 
nal 3 injuries; eſpecially where the tendons or ligaments have ſuffered. 


The treatment is the fame with that propoſed for the tetanus ;- 
namely, relaxing fomentations, ſoftening liniments, clyſters with. 
turpentine, oleum ricini, and aſa ena opium in Err © and e 
21107 and bliſtering acroſs the throat. eee et fr 

Tn the London Medical On OWNS 3 are caſes. 05 oth . 
cies of locked] jaw, — the primary, and ſecondary; ; and as theſe were 


treated with ſucceſs, the reader therefore cannot do better tha! 
Wo. the methods there laid . and to, wi | | 
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Of the Hydrophobia Its Aire Spes and Method f Tre reathient.. 


B R. Nugent firſt pointed out the true nature of the hydrophobia, 

which before his time had . Wm" as an 
inflammatory diſeaſe. 5 | 
Sauvages has We EP io) or- 5 hike 
improperly ; for the diſtinguiſhing ſymptoms are different from what 
are obſerved in any ſpecies of madneſs, and, at firſt, the Patients are 


ſeldom er gz the ſnapping, which i is nn in the hydro- | 
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attendants, 5 is an wins — motion \ of the jane, ſuch as is * 
able in the tetanus; and ſo far are the unhappy patients from deſiring 


to bite thoſe about them, that they e, in the intervals, warn, 
the byſtanders to keep off.” _ - 
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The hydrophobia is either an 1 diſeaſe, 7 ſponta- 
neoully, or it comes on in conſequence of the bite, of ſome mad 
animal; the latter ſpecies is the one moſt frequently met with, and 
ſeldom appears until after three or four weeks from the time of being 
bitten ; it is obſervable, however, that the nearer the place bitten is 
to the falivary glands, the ſooner the ſymptoms of the hydrophobia 
appear. 

A few 0 wee theſe 9 come on, the patient grows 
languid, dull, and reſtleſs, with great he and frightful e dream- 
ing; then, all of a ſudden, for the moſt part, pains begin to ſhoot 
from the place where the ſkin was torn, all along up to the throat, 


where it cauſes a ſtraitneſs and ſenſation of chan, mw a n 
inability to ſwallow liquids. 


Ibis inability to ſwallow liquids 1 is not always 8 W the 


fiſt, with A dread of them : for ſome patients have been obſeryed to 
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and even in the more moderate degrees of epilepſy; there is p hg a 


good deal of froth” forced out from the mouth. 
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It is erally * my fe change i n 5 1 Mix of the moon 

_ have — influence 3 in 85 on "_ fits: tl tis, he wever, is much 

to be doubted; but it is certain, that exceſſes of every kind, whe- 

ther in reſpect of diet, exerciſe, or the paſſions of the ind, are 
extremely apt to accelerate the return of the paroxyſm. | 
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0 K "W Aiſeaſes 3 are more capable of being tranſmitted Au parents 
to their offspring than” the epilepſy; it has alſo been known to take 
in riſe from ſevere frights during the earlier periods of life. Dr. 
Locker, phyſician | to the hoſpital of St. Mark” at Vienna, relates, 
Aha out af fourteen. epileptic patients i in that kouſe; he found there 
ere ſix of them wherein the diſeaſe had e nſued from frights; one 
caſe, wherein it appeared to be the ed > of a blow on the 
head; another, where it aroſe from a ſudden ſtoppage of the mienſes; 


1 but i in the remaining fix, the tl the ſource could not be traced. 3 206 


Ik; an epilepſy which has'tiegan during childhood, does 1 not go" off 
2 the ch. inges that happen i in the conſtitutions of both ſexes about 


er age : of puberty | we ay conſider i 1 as 7 to endure” for the 


11 tion wh ce lubjeds has 3 5 0 of wii 
| Appearances, which may be ee to have contributed to the 
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1 dileaſe; 5 ſuch ag, indurations 3 in the brain or meninges; caries of thi 


internal ſurface of the. cranium'; "'projedtions of the honey fubſtance 
8 the crunium, preſſing: upon the” brain; collections of ſerum; or 


5 purulent matter, and earthy conicretions _ the ſeull, beſides many 


gthers which are recorded by Bonetus, Mo! orgeg2t, end Lieuthud, . 


- The me thods of eure which ſometimes ſucceed i in the let 
: mag chiefly empirical, and different things have, from time to time, 
2 been cried up as remedies; particularly the human ſcull, and the moſs 


| ; growing thereon'; the ungula alcis; miſletoe of the oak; the oleum 


7 i 


TY animale; - and of late the leaves of the orange tree; a handful boiled 


in a Pint of water for two doſes of decoction, or, in in ſubſtance, half 
a drain powdered, twice a- day, are ſaid by the phyſicians. at Vienna 
s to be ſpecificsin this diſeaſe.” L he blue vitriol, 1 in doſes of a grain or 
two, has ſometimes done ſervice; the cortex and valerian, joined 
with cinnabar, and made into an electuary, has been found to check 

the progreſs of an epilepſy for ſome time; and, in convullive caſes 
Of les e ee wWill bid fair to 0 do laſting {eryice. 0 
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mineral Waters, according a as they thall be found 


to ee beſt; ee, 3. ſea- water, with cold bathing ; -P . Perpe= 
tub iſſues between the ſhoulders, - ſeton 1 in the neck; gentle purga- 
tives from time to time to prevent coſtiyeneſs, and emetics to 


binder 1 che en 


n of ſaburra; bleeding occaſionally, as the 
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. wire itz, all theſe Will be found of uſe ! in dif- 


Age 1D FAG ik“ 
- ereat ſubjeQs, to palliate and moderate t the violence of the fits. The 
diet alſo is to be light, and not ſtimulant; and the mind Thould be 


8 2 as free ag poſſible from the diſturbance of unruly paſſions. 5 
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During the fit, all attempts to ſhorten it, or abate the violence of 
"the convulſion, are generally found ineffeQual; therefore, it is beſt 
0 4⁰ nothing more than prevent the patients from bruifing them- 
ſelves, and eſpecially to take care leſt dais ney ert nen the 
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be diſtinguiſhed from. the true epilepſy, by 1 the ſex of the pa tient, 
and the known prevalence of hyſteric ſymptoms « d other kinds, Pre 
vious to the convulfive attack. Though che patient is ſuddenly ſeized, 
and falls down. as in the true epilepſy, and the violent. ſtruggling is. 
edu great, yet. che e of inſenſibility is ſeldom RP 
ſo complete. The patient generally. ſhrieks, Japghs, or. ere e. 
incoherent words during the fit. 


ſource of the epilepſia uterina, _ the Fn uſually come on about the- | 
time the menſes ſhould — e 


2 wa; beo n 
The eclampfia differ s from: the epilepſy i in its being a a tranſ- 
tory paroxyſm, and not liable to return periodically, or continue for A. 
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lengtli of years. The appearances during t the fit e preeiſely the 
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= -- | ſame, the convulſive- working. is equally fir ſtrong, and. the er of 
1 1 inſenſibility as great as in the epilepſy. 17 e 
It ſeems. doubtful whether this ROE to de conſi ered 282 diſtin 
genus; becauſe of the whole ſeventeen fpecies which Sauvages hath 
diſtinguiſhed, there 18 recly e one ttrat is not ſymptomatical or 
ſecondary, ſupervening ſome other diſeaſe. His diſtinctions Wl. : 
nevertheleſs be found ſatisfactory, when caſes of this ort occur if, 
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But the hieranoſos, or morbus ſacer, ſo called; as bolt he 
ſuppoſed to ariſe from witchcraft, or ſome extraordi nary celeſtial 
influence, is a diſtin& genus of diſeaſe, though a very uncommon 
one. The author once had an . of ſeeing a caſe, The 
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CHAP. I fn ; 


CE 2 cu or he Diſeaſes; ; differen gau, and Methods 
1755 | of Treatment. 


*H E writers 3 are not well agreed about the ways of Sens: 
ing the fleepy diſcaſes, - Sauvages makes coma an order, and 
divides it into ſeven genera; ; of which he diſlinguiſhes no leſs than 
ſixty-five ſpecics. This minuteneſs, however, is not neceſſary here, 
and rather tends to embarraſs the ſtudent, We therefore conſider 
coma as the genus, and diflinguiſh only four ſpecies; 7 dhe hl, 
; Farms, lethargy, and catalepſj. 
I. The apoplexy i is a ſudden pri vation of all the powers of ſenſe 
and voluntary motion; the joints remaining flexible, and the muſe 
cles flaccid; the perſon affected ſeeming to be in a moſt PR 
lleep, aeeompanied with a ſonorons breathing, or ſnoring. 

II. The carve is a moſt profound and quiet fleep, protracted n 
5 yond the natural and hangs you from whith the ORE annot 
be rouzed. | 


* 


| HI. The lethargy is an imperfect ER or carus; wherein 
the patient may be rouzed, but immediately falls alleep again. 
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We ſhall know a fit of tlie e re from chat Wb oning or 
fainting, by obſerving the pulſe and the reſpiration! In-apopliBiic 
_ caſts, the pulſe at firſt is aN ſtrong nd full, the breathing 
rthpr DES and DEE worn am drehe wan 


"yp countenance lle $A wen Be the 1 and the fleth 1 
feels cold. 1 g EE 
On being "called to viſit perſon ;n kk wit an apoplecy, we 
mould always make ftrict enquiry 1010 every thin the patient ad 
been doing; of taking ptevious to the Attack, as we ell as into the parti= - 
cular circumſtances relating to the conltituti tion or r habit of body, from. 


492 I Inn 


wlience we may be enabled to form. 2 prope per juc ment of the.c 


otlidicg yy 71101 »2Fuq: 7 Al . 
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my general, the apoplexy: ſpizes people. mho axe (rather. adyanced 
iy life, inclined to corpuleney, with Mort necks, and .\ who indulge tog 


76 
l Lira 


— in the pleaſures · of che table, without taking pro 
and the. dilletions of ſubjeQts« ho die of. this diſeaſe, for he. 
| ber, chat the brain has been * ml 4 
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the ron, Without much previous | oppreſſion, 5 97 v lun 
the face appears red and fluſhed, the veins turg 1d, 15 75 


4 1 44 


hut not tran parent; - the reſpirationtolerably f. free, thou, 1 5 
with ſnoring or rattling i in the throat, : an whe ie fi 


12 7K ! 


The apoplexia Jer ofa apt to'be preceded by a an unyl us 


A444 


giddinels and 4 drowſineſs and; ofter the ſtroke, the 148 is 19 27 
remarkably 
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S üs 90) Widd int WW SiS | 
rkably; red. por-Buſhed;/ the veinware not turgid, the reſpiratio 

is more ſtraiteneũ, and there is more of the ratfling and ſnoring, with 

a working of froth from the mouth; the pulſe 1 1s not ER nor 


remarkably, full, and inclines to intermit. N i ee 


liere have been inſtances here an apoplectic arts wyrou ur war 
offi bycanleffdt M Nature g and where a profuſe ſpitting, | a bleeding 
at the moſel ora plemtiful· diarrhœa; have ſuved life: my in e eee 
NEE ade bekdIden-t0 Art for weir preſervation. alt 55 


or *hatey 11 1 681 261 z 
tever nature | the” a lex may be deemed, it deman s the 
108 81 tt 1880 POL 


3928 dive endeavours to THE relief, N and remedies that ſhall operate 
Meile We muſt i inſtantly bleed, and that largely; 3: unleſs it 
ſhall apprar th that the. patient is of a very weakly habit, with ſolids re- 


* 1 FP * 5 . 


laxed, and floids exhauſted, the diſcaſe alſo having made its approaches 
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5 
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gradually. Iti 1s beſt; at firſt te to 01 en iche veins of the.; ATM & thens if relief 


ie 


is not RA” 7 procured, x put t che : feet i into Warm. Waters. and open 
the ſaphzna, The quantity c of b looe be drawn, muſt be regulated 
according to the ' figns of fulneſs ; : if the patient be very plethoric 
the bleeding mult not only be large, But it mult | EN ated; and 
ci pping-glafſes, with _ alle mult be e 2 applic ed to the bac 
galt er che an with a view to eropty 5 y the op 
ll Veins a bevy i comminnication with the Ve 


nuſes of 

ue d dura mater, Wt” more immediately contribute 1 to upload the 
Gece gee DIL Tapia 207 40 BOOTHS MO} 5509 ” 
> patient ſh all be oo far revived 4610 be able 0 rale, 
otion of the — facra, quickened with two or 
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arce drachn ns of 3 muſt. be poured down; but if, not⸗ 
1 r IA — a 0 bleed ling, Hee 9 by 25 ſigns of recovery then, 
ON Ho kde ed b by boiling celoeynth in the decoion, and 
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14 1 e and oleum ricini, muſt be thrown u up withput 
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1>id nde laid do the legs and dannen aQual cautery * 
OT) — | gs: of . the. feet. U eden er 3G., Ons 3021 
| Theſe are the means to be uſed when there are ſufficient reaſons. 
to think, that the veſſels of the brain are overloaded with blood; but 
when it is more likely that an aceumulation of ſerum is thetcauſe 
it Bo. the diſeaſe, then we are to be moderate as to the blecdings,. 
ce perhaps not bleed at: all. And inſtead of this mode of evacua- 
tion, give ſome briſk. emetic, ſuch as the ſal vitrioli; emetic tartar, or 
a ntimonial wine. If the emetic operates, and the patient is revived 
by it, we are to go on and empty ſtill further, by. cathartics, ſuch- 
as have been already mentioned, and apply bliſters with a view to 
rouze and ſtimulate; as alſo to give proper doſes from time to time 
of the volatile alcaline ſpirits, in order, if poſſible, to raiſe ſome degree 
r, bich will forward the abſorption of the ſtagnant lymph. 
Fsrrhines, to- provoke ſneezing, are alſo ſuppoſed to be of uſe in the 
apoplexia ſeroſa; whereas in the en neither 8 nor emetics 
are to be uſed, for very obvious reaſon a. 


II the patient can be brought to himſelf within the firſt fonr he 


„„ 


chere may be hopes of a complete recovery, and we are to ſettle a: 


proper ſcheme of conduct for the prevention of future attacks; but 
if there be no ne. e within-the a. above men- 


P * ? Y 


{ el; 75 or terminate in an W 1 
In plethoric habits, care muſt be taken that the veſſels: do not be- . 
come too fall of blood; for which reaſon, the meals are to be light 
and ſparing, and: the food chiefly of the vegetable kind; the patient 
iuould uſe briſk: exerelſe, and not be allowed to indulge: in bed, nor 
fleep more than ſix or ſeven hours at a time; ſhould lie with the 
head raifed, and in a chin night-cap; the belly is to be conſtantly. 
kept open; and care muſt be taken particularly with reſpect to all 
other: natural and habitual diſcharges, left any of them be ſuppreſſed . 


| either deluoy li lite! imme 
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buy expoſing che body to cold or wety/eſpecially in the feet; which 
ought. alſo to. be well rubbed. 2 * before the patient goes 
to reſt. 


13 8 habits, aw thi lids: are MY or 4 ted, with.: 


5 inferior, degrees of ſenſibility, a return of the diſeaſe will be beſt pre- 


- 


8 — by perpetual iſſues or ſetons, by emetics and cathartics, 


1 Wann nn Ned 


, ; capt 
121 11410 : 72 


,,xepeated. at proper. intervals ; by a courſe of chalybeate waters, and 
1 briſk exerciſe with dry frictions, and by the uſe of ſimulating. 
attenuants, ſuch as muſtard- ſeed, roots of horſe-raddiſh n ſquills, 
combined with the fore! een 1 the un rare ; 
| Beſide the aus and ſerous apoplexies, which are primary 
diſeaſes; there are other varieties, which, though _ be confidered. 
only as ſecondary, deſerve to be noticed; as, the apopleviu trauma. 
tica, from blows on the head, or from falls oecufic ning a coneuſſion 5 
of the brain. Theſe caſes ___ oy my and: n 1 
and briſk purging: And; 985 a 441053 
Aßpoplexia temulenta, from [envi qriokings or de too muctr: 
opium. The remedies in theſe: caſes are acids, ſuch as juice of 
lemons or vinegar. Theſe are to be poured down the thr t,- When 
loa ee 3 
2147 Gaps e e e rad: 
eatment ob 3838 _ nductec Mignon et 
Elen jut new kid down for the apoplexy; and according as we 
way have moſt reaſon to ſuſpect an over - fulneſs of the blood veſſels, 
or an accumulation of ſerum within the cranium, we are either to 
hand 2 on — and 3 bleec or on bliſterin oh 
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Andes t iba ed ag ieee mae 3 
see or carus, than a diſtinct ſpecies of diſeaſe, nothing: further . 


need be added. reſpecting the methods of eure. 
Catalzp/y. | 
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© > Sc ing 55 24 e \  Catalepſy, * | Maisg to 294199Þ 1 gil 8 2 N 
The tle 1 is . that very rarely occurs, | Thie remedies 


propoſed for relieving it are the moſt active nervous ſtimulants and 
Arengtheners, emstien and þbrifk cathartics, With bliſteripg and 
cupping; and the methods. of zumin- theſe; are laid down an. 


1 Hoffman, to w] am we refer the 10 hs 1 5 b n 
| be PAM I 4 . this ſort, g 541. ids 


1 1b 3 up 2E 
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may be a gtedt diminution, or ue 
— loſs of the powers of voluntary motion, and external ſenſa- 


SL tions vat the internal . and theſe ſometimes not much 


3 14 2113 vigo * SER Pt 18: ben 3G fur 14 d, 
In the moſt violent degrees of pally, aw pile loſes: both the 
Ltter Paraplegia. r = 


Is : 
L I 


ſubſtances; — and eee know tor bring 
nene 25% £ bogs af 21 e e ui ind l od b Ila 

. is the heitiplegin?” ah this 46 whially- 
— ax; apopleGic iroke: M ddt uncommot to ce 
patients live. for ſeveral years in the paralytic ſtate, eſpecially if it be 
the hemiplegiz;: and even in the paraplegia, if death does not enſue 
within the firſt two or three weeks, it may not take place for a 
conſiderable time. 


It 
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It is a promiſing circumſtance in paralytie caſes, when the patient 
feels a light degree of painful itehineſs in the affected inte and if a 
fever ſhould ftiſe;-it'bids fair to remove the palfy⸗ an HN 


When che ſenſe of feeling remains," there is much nee room to 
Hope for a perfect recovery, than: itt caſes where the powers bothi*of 
rtidfiditand fenfation are loſt; but when we obſerve the fleſh to Walle 
and the Kin to appe r withered and dry, we may lock on the diſeaſe 
as quite incurable. The palſy ſometimes ends i a mortiffcatlon; * 
and convulſions; for the moſt part, GE on + before death, puts an 


end to the miſery of the patient. 1 


The diſſection of morbid bodies, beſide the appearances + fond 3 in 
apoplectäe fubjects, has ſewn, that in ſome who have UH bf inve- 
terate pal fies, the nn been either . e f 
bee ono vast 48 wiowey 564 50 Nat Iven 1 


There have ee ne as: remedics ir this 


diſeaſe; ; but it muſt be confeſſed: that they are caly the ſligliter de- 
grees of palſy;.. which readily yield- to; medicine; and before any - 
ſcheme of cure be fixed on, every eireumſtante relative to the patient's· 
habit of body, and Dr we $1" 8 of 
weighed-. . | | Sr RY 1 29775 


II an bemiplegia or pa Grpervene an ap 


00 ret wiſcudityy s que of the attenuant gume 
e falt; 2 ny de un de get 0. 
all down. the 2 N in habits whene es blood is; rat het 
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bach may be tried, by diflobving | 
dafhing it on che Pat ö 


very, and x may be tried ah fafety 


TT 
raue that we are 10 re muck from. hs laſt | 


| When .de issen ther iſeaſ . the 4 
will require to be ſomewhat varied according to the nature of the 
Primary diſeaſe, whether it be — ſcu ſerofula. lues 
venerea, OT nervous calic. | in 94 x 
There is no great IO for making mare; Atinions of the 

an thoſe above mentie ae reader is 8 


more, he may conſult — 


- * 
ft 0 { F 2 2 * ; n 4 we * 
SF-1 N 143 


ec H A P. 
df. Species of F. arntrngy © and Methods r Treatment. 


þ4 |» 


I. Leipothymia; wherein there is a \ ſudden ood total failure 8 
of ſtrength, but the patient does not entirely loſe all ſenſe; and 
though there be coldneſs and paleneſs, yet the pulſe continues to beat. 

II. Syncope; wherein there is a ſudden and total loſs of all the 
powers of ſenſe and motion, wich coldnefs and paleneſs, and a 
ſuſpenſion of the ſubſultory motions of che heart and arterial ſyſtem; 
but the patient does not remain airs in this an death either r 
ing, or a revival. — | 


III.  Aſphyxia; eee chere are the ſame dppetiapics as in the 
ſyncope, but of much longer cee all che while 
lying like-a corpſe. © A 


& 


Here . 


4 
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Here we are to call to mind what was ſaid in the theoretical part, 
concerning the motions of the heart and arterial ſyſtem ; namely, 
that there is not only a ſyſtaltic motion, or ſimple contraction and 
dilatation, but that there is moreover a ſubſultory motion, which | 
cauſes the beating of the , _d contributes to the pulſation of 
the arteries. © 


As we cannot ſuppoſe life to ſubſiſt without ſome freedam of eir- 
culation, ſo in caſes of ſyncope and aſ phyxia, it i 1s preſumed that the 
blood is carried through the veſſels merely by the ſyſtaltic motion; 
and that the ſubſultory is auen during the time that people 
remain in a fainting fit. 4 


| Each of the three ſpecies of faint! ting may. dei ins + Various . 
ſources; whence different varieties, which may require ſome differ- 
ence in the treatment. 


The leipothymia is ſometimes the conſequence of violent paſſions 
of different kinds, but it proceeds much oftener from ſomewhat 
offenſive in the ſtomach, FE 


When perſons of a full habit faint through 4 of paſſion, 
they ought to be blooded without delay, and ſhould drink vinegar or 
lemon juice diluted with water; and, after the bowels are emptied ie 
by a clyſter, take a paregoric draught, and go to bed. 


The paſſion of anger, in a peculiar manner, affects the biliary 
ſecretion, cauſes an ' oppreſſion at the ſtomach, with nauſea and 
retching to vomit, and a bitter taſte in the mouth, with giddineſs of 
the head: theſe ſymptoms \ would ſeem to indicate an emetic, which, 
| however, in theſe caſes muſt be carefully avoided, as it might ens. 5 
: ger the patient, by bringing on an inflammation of the TRomach. 


The general effects of a hidden fright” have been mentioned on a 
former occaſion. When theſe are ſo violent as to require medical 
aid, our firſt endeavours mult be to take off the wee conſtrie- 


4 D 5 tion. 


%%  INABTEITIES AND PRIVATIONS. 
non, and reffore | freedom t to the circulation; by bleeding, if the 


habit be at all inclined to antes; - and by Living a mixture, with 
equal parts of the vinum antimoniale, and elixir paregoricum, in ſome 
agreeable vehicle, which will bring on ſeep and encourage peripira- 
tion. It Was formerly mentioned, that convulſions; or even an epi- 


lepfy, may be brought on by frights, which mould n make deopde 
cautious of playing fooliſh tricks in this way. N 


When a ſurfeit, or any ſpecies of faburra, oilifibn a leipothymia, 


2 emetic is the immediate remedy, ſo ſoon as the patient, by the 


help of acrid flimulants, ſhall be fo far rouzed as to be able to fwal- 


low one: in theſe caſes, tickling the fauces with a feather dipt in 
ſpirit of hartfhorn, will be proper, not _ n 
but alſo to bring on vomiting. 


A ſyncope is moſt commonly brought on by ti dſhargs 0 or 


evacuations, either of blood or of the ſecreted humours. 


In order to revive the patients, they ought to be laid along in 
a horizontal poſture, 1 in an airy place; the legs, thighs, and. arms, are 


to be. rubbed with hot flannels, very ſtrong vinegar, or, which is 
better, the ſalt of vinegar; or, if this is not at hand, falt of bartſ- 
horn, or the ſpirit of that, or of ſal ammoniac, are to be held to the 


noſtrils, and rubbed into them, or properly diluted poured into the 


mouth; cold water is to be ſprinkled on the face and neck; ; and 
when by theſe means the patient ſhall be ſufficiently revived, then 


hot wane, boiled up with ſpices, is to be given in proper quantity, 
and afterwards broths or light jellies, and the like fort of nouriſh- 


N 


When a "IO is the conſequence of an Regs either of an 
emetic or cathartic, the tinctura thebaica, mixed with hot wine, 18 
the moſt ſpeedy and efficacious remedy; but the opiate muſt be given 
gradually, five or fix drops every half hour, till it end the 


delred effect. 


A Re 
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N (yneope, or even aſphyxia, wherein the patient ſhall he for ſeve- 
ral hours, is frequent! in hyſteric conſtitutions, and then, during the 
lit, requires ſeuid antiſpaſmodics, together with the acrid ſtimulants : : 
to prevent returns, nothing anſwers better khan the cortex joined 
| with, chalybeates, | But this being a diſeaſe to which | women a are 


peculiarly ſubject, we ſhall not enter n into the conlideration of 
it at preſent. 55 


It is not of much beate aſe to enter into * diſinctions of 


| ſyncope ; ; of which Sauvages makes no leſs than twenty-one, defides 
two of the leipothymia, and ſeventeen of the aſphyxia. : 


Neither is it neceſſary to ſpend much time about the e, 
ſince the methods of treatment may be collected from what has been 
already ſaid: to which we may add, that in caſes of Hucope d me- 
Phitide, or thoſe ſudden faintings and ſuffocations that are cauſed by 


going down into wells or vaults that are full of that noxious kind 
of vapour, which, on other occaſions, is termed Fixed Air; the only 


way to ſave life is, to drag the body out into the freſh open air, and 
daſh cold water on it; rub vinegar to the noſtrils, and if poſſible 
pour i it down the throat; the ſyncope 2 Fumis, from being ſhut up 


In a room, where charcoal is burning; and the ſyncope d muſto, 
Which is brought on by going into cellars full of —_— in _ 


fermentation, are to be treated. preciſely 3 in the-ſame way. 
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Drowned perſons are ſometimes, though | but very WP recovered, 

by rubbing t the limbs and trunk of the body with hot ſalt, or aſhes; 
by blowing, into the anus, or into the trachea, all with a view to put 
the blood, which is ſtagnating in the large veſſels adjoining the 
heart, into motion, and if poſſible ſimulate this muſcle to renew its 
ſyſtole: veins at the ſame time muſt be opened in — ee as are 
moſt likely to yield blood. 1500 


People who have been n or ſtrangled, if the vertebræ of TR 
| "—_ happen not to be diſlocated, have ſometimes been brought to 
Han K 85 40D 2 | life 


or go off in a ſuffocation, then we 14 
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za d 0 rublyog, N N to put 


Ae blood in motion. | 


Life very often concludes by fainting, and then there is no 8 
gle, nor appearance of painful ſuffering; neither is mY ac 48% #4 


any diſtreſs when people die camatoſe; ed al ag Iſed, 
* * e anguiſh of 


a dying perſon muſt be very great. In one or IT pe theſe four 


-tion happens to be fatal. 


ways, all diſeaſes whatever finiſh their.courlſe, when their termina- 


GENERAL TABLE OF INABILITIES AND PRIVATIONS. 


GENERA, SPECIES. VARIETIES. 
I. Coma. | 


pie: I 
Apoplexia ſanguinea. 


— ſeroſa. 
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2. Paraplegia. 
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CHAP. ; 


5 . F Fea 


of the * Orthopnea, and Althma; ; dl rent Species and 


Methods 7 Treatment. 


Dyſpnæa. 


IV = nem 4 ſpnea we intend an habitual difficulty of breath- 
ing; which, as it may proceed from a variety of fources, may 
be diſtinguiſhed into a number of ſpecies : as, 


1. Dyſpnæa pituitoſa; when the cellular part of the lungs is 


overloaded with a ſerous fluid, arifing from a dropſical habit, and 
failure of power in the valvular Iymphatics, to abſorb the lymph 


from the cellular ſyſtem. This diſeaſe will be known by the pale 
and bloated look of the patient; by the ſwelled legs; ſmall quan- 


tity of urine; weak pulſe; general chillineſs, and feebleneſs. The 


things which bid faireſt to give relief are the attenuant gums, with 


foap, ſquills, horſe-raddiſh-root, and muſtard-ſeed, and a ſmall. pro- 
portion of emetic tartar, or ſome other antimonial preparation. 


Bliſtering on the legs is alſo found to give immediate eaſe in this: 


ſpecies of the dyſpncœa. 
2. Dyſpnæa 


" 
+ 
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| 2. Dyſpneea | a tuberoulis,;. when ſhortneſs, of breath ariſes from 


awer as they are termed, or a ſchirrous e of the 
lymphatic glands, which are diſperſed through the lungs. This 
ſpecies is commonly found in ſcrofulous habits, and may be diſtin- 
guiſhed by the concomitaney of thoſe ee e 4 and dp 
pearances which particularly mark the ſcrofula. 7 ae 


This ſpecies of dyſpnea generally ends in a Pthilis.” "Gbutles at 
goat's whey, and of ſea-water, have been known to do ſervice ; 
but it muſt be confeſſed, that a perfect cure is ſeldom obtained. 
Setons or iſſues are of uſe in theſe caſes, as they appear to pre- 
vent the ill effects of an overfulneſs, if it ſhould mn at 157 
time to ſupervene. 


3. Dyſpnæa calculo/a, from earthy concretions formed in the 
lungs. The ſpitting up of theſe ſubſtances is the only thing that 
can enable the phyſician to diſtinguiſh the ſpecies. Perhaps a 
courſe of ſoap and Iime-water might do ſervice in theſe caſes. 


4 Dyſpnea phyſconialis. A ſhortneſs of breath muſt neceſſarily 
Gallas a diſtenſion of the abdomen, from whatever cauſe this: may 
happen to ariſe ; and the methods of relief muſt be adapted accord- 


ing to the nature of the phyſconia, which oftentimes 3 is not FAY to 
determine. Th 


Dyſpnza ſeorbutica. When 3 of breath * Born 
a 15 acrimony, the. cure muſt depend on that of the original 
diese; * will be laid down i in its proper place. The preſence of 


the other ſymptoms, which particularly mark the putrid, ehr 
will ſerye to diſtinguiſh this ſpecies of the dyſpncea. 


PP > ” 


Orthopnea, 013810t 5 211U0G þ 


1 1131 


* the term Orthopnea | 18 meant an a accidental, and 8 dif- 
bend of Breathing. independent of inflammation. It differs from 


I the 


S 
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dyſpnœa, in deing an acute diſeaſe, which foon terminates either in 
death or recovery 3 ; als from the aſthina, in not returning Periodi- 
cally. oe aa rs | 


We a are t to tige: two o ſpecies of deere: 5 


1 oy n 


1. That which is idiapatbics and depends on diſorders imme- 
diately affecting the lungs; and, 


1e 479 


2. That which, 1 is only ſympathetic, ad ariſes from fore remote 
nervous diſturbance, producing HO: of ne aden 
ympathy. So 


4 * 
* % : Io 


- There are two principal varieties wy the orthopnca idiopathica; - 
a. the diſcaſes termed Catarrhus Suffocativus, and Feripneu- 
monia Nor ha. | & 


CATARRH Us SUFFO CATIVUS.——The LE” 
Suffocatrvus is ſuppoſed to confiſt in a ſpaſmadic affection of the 
bronchia. This diſeaſe is often met with in children, and i in ſome 
ſeaſons is dane but it rn n {ng fatal ere medical 
aſſiſtance can be had. 


1 attack 18 violent and | ſudden, a and generally ir in | the night: 


74 


which accompanies the 2 and difficult breathing, may 5 to 


diſtinguiſh this diſeaſe from an inflammation of the lungs, which 
always comes on more gradually, aud! 18 not t accompanied with this 
kind of. nouly reſpiration. * VVV N 


— 


Ys 
143 


It! is of much conſequence to: — ha 1 diigo, becauſe bleed- : 


as does harm; and the only proſpect, when aid is called in 
time, is from bliſtering the back, injecting clyſters with aſafcetida, 
and pouring a ſolution of the lame gum down the throat. Theſe 
remedies may ſometimes happen to ſave life. Afterwards, . en 
the violence of the paroxyſm abates, the cortex. 18 to be given free] 1 
in order to prevent a relapſe. Dr. Millar, 3 in 70 late obſervations 


O 
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on the aſthma, ſays, That in theſe caſes he has given, by the 

mouth, to the quantity of an ounce of aſafcetida, in the ſpace of 

forty-eight hours, to a child of eighteen months old; and, during 
the ſame time, has injected almoſt as much by clyſter, allowance 
being made for the reſiduum which was left in making the ſolution. 
We have not yet found any patient, ſo young, who could be got to 
take ſuch a quantity of this medicine in a like ſpace of time; but 
can vouch for its good effects, though given in ſmaller doſes * 
what the gentleman abovementioned propoſes. 


PERIPNEUMONIA NOTHA.- = The peripneumonia no- 
tha, or baſtard peripneumony, is a very different diſtemper from the 
peripneumonia vera; for there is. neither extraordinary heat, pain, 
nor thirſt; and whereas the true inflammatory peripneumony gene= 
rally attacks the robuſt, vigorous, and active, and is moſt frequent 
in cold dry weather, during north-eaſt winds, and high ſtations of 
the barometer ; ſo this baſtard peripneumony commonly ſeizes the 
old and phlegmatic, the weak and lax, the fat and unwieldy, and 
is moſt rife in wet and ſlabby ſituations, and in foggy weather, and 
winter ſeaſons. All which circumſtances point out, as the cauſe, an 
accumulation of ſerum in the cellular cavities of the lungs; whence 
great oppreſſion on the air-veſſels, and ſome degree of obſtruction in 
the pulmonic and bronchial arteries, thereby hinder! ng the free and 
regular circulation of the blood. 

This is a diſeaſe which is always extremely dangerous, and rer 
quires the utmoſt circumſpection in regard of the prognoſtic that 
is to be made; as the mildneſs of the ſymptoms, at the beginning, 
are too apt to miſlead both the patient, and thoſe who have the 
care of his health. For, as the accumulation is formed among the 
inert ſolids, the ſymptoms do not appear very diſtreſſing till it is ge- 
nerally too late to remedy them; and there can be no hope of a- 
reſolution of the offending matter, ſince there is no way for it to 
be carried off from the cells where it ſtagnates, but by the abſorbent 


veins, 


To 
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veins, and it is generally too viſcid to be taken up by ſuch ſlender - 
veſſels. _ | . Whereas, if the morbific matter were mixed with the 
eirculating fluids in the bronchial or pulmonary blood- veſſels, then 
there might be ſome chance of its being thrown off 1 in on way LY 
expectoration, or ſome other critical diſcharge. 


Writers, from not making, the neceſlary diſtinQion between the 189 
cellular and the tubular part of the lungs, and by ſuppoſing that 5 
the offenſive matter in the baſtard peripneumony chokes up the 
extremities of the pulmonary artery, have confounded the the- 
ory of this diſeaſe; ſince the ſymptoms cannot be fatisfaQrily | 
accounted for on the ſuppoſition that the morbific matter is lodged 
in any other place than the cellular interſtices; whereby! it preſſes n 
both upon the air-veſſels and the blood-veſſels, hindering the firſt 


from being fully diſtended with air, and the laſt from tranſmitting : 
the blood. ; 


The orogrcſs of this N 18 ho deſcribed by Sydenham : The 
patient grows hat and cold alternately ; ; Is giddy, and complains of an 
acute pain in the head, when the cough i is moſt troubleſome; is very 
apt to puke, ſometimes with, and at other times without coughing; 
the urine is turbid, and the ſediment intermixed with red; the 
breathing is quick and with difficulty, and a remarkable wheezi ng 

may be heard by the attendants whenever the patient coughs, ſhew- 

ing that the lungs are not ſufficiently dilated. A pain of the whole | . 
breaſt accompanies this diſeaſe; but there are no figns of fever, 
_ eſpecially in groſs habits, which Sydenham imagined happens from - 
the abundance of the phlegmatic matter, whereby the blood is & 3 
ſurcharged that it cannot riſe to a perfect ebullition. "oh __ 


+ 


We are to obſerve, that in this diſeaſe bleeding i is of no. 3 
but on the contrary, for the moſt part, found to do harm; and the 
only chance that the ſick perſon has for life is from repeated emetics 
and bliſters. The moſt proper emetic will be either emetic tar- 
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tar or antimonial wine; and the patient ought not to drink much after 
it, ſo that the agitation from the puking may be the ſtronger: and the 
bliſters are to be laid on the back, fides, and arms, which are 


alſo to be bathed, and the bowels kept open by clyſters. 55 


But it is very ſeldom that all this will anſwer; and we may fore- 
ſee the death of the patient from the perpetual laborious wheezing, 
great anxiety, and intolerable oppreſſion of the præcordia, together 


with a conſtant doſing, coldneſs of the NCR and a livid colour 


in the face and hands. 


People advanced in years, who are of a 11550 habit and flabby 
texture, may perhaps be prevented from falling into this diſeaſe by 
ſuffering iſſues to be made between the ſhoulders; as theſe will pre- 


vent the accumulation of lymph! in the cellular part of the lungs, 
and poſſibly prolong life. | 


The ſympathetic orthopneea is alſo diſtinguiſhable into different 
varieties; the firſt we ſhall notice is the 


Orthopnæa byferica; which ſeizes perſons of the hyſteric tempe> 
rament. The general ſigns of this temperament muſt ſerve to 
diſtinguiſh the diſeaſe. It is uſually brought on by ſome violent fit 


of paſſion, or proceeds from flatus or other offenſive matter pent 


up in the ſtomach and inteſtines. - 


' Bathing the legs in warm water, applying bliſters to them, and giving 
the foetid antiſpaſmodics, ſuch as a mixture of the tinctura fuliginis, 
and tinctura valerianæ volatilis, will generally. be found to give 
relief; or, if theſe do not immediately procure eaſe, clyſters of a 
decoction of carminative herbs and ſeeds, are to be injected, with 
aſafœtida, and the proper quantity of extractum thebaicum, mithridate, 


or theriaca andromachi diſſolved in them. "7 


When this ſpecies of ſuffocation happens in women, it is ſup- 
poſed to proceed from {ome diforder reſpecking the uterus; and the 


old 
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old writers entertained a notion, which is ſcarcely yet exploded . 
among the vulgar, that the womb ſhifted its place, and roſe up 
toward the thorax; for which reaſon, they directed feetids. to be 
applied to the noſtrils, in order to drive it back again. | 
They alſo made no ſcruple, | in theſe caſes, of directing means to 
be uſed, which now would be reckoned extremely odd; and would 
require no ſmall ſtock of medical gravity and authority i in the perſon 
who ſhould propoſe them *. | 

The next variety is the orthopnza Romachica.. When a ſuffocation 
is known to be the conſequence of a ſurfeit, or of ſomething offenſive. 
loading the ſtomach, which may ſometimes be collected from carefully 
weighing the circumſtances of the caſe, an emetic of ſalt of vitriol is 
the proper remedy. 15 

It is unneceſſary to conſider the ort hopnæa a vaporibus as a diſeaſe. 
The fumes of inflammable and ſulphureous bodies, of ſpirit of nitre, 
and of quick- lime, are chiefly thoſe which appear to create diſtreſs 
by ſuffocation. Mephitic vapours act in another way, and in ſome 
inexplicable manner inſtantly deſtroy the healthy craſis of the animal 
fluids; for the bodies of people who periſh from being expoſed to 
mephitic vapours immediately ſwell, the blood burſts from the veſ- 
fels, and in a ſhort ſpace of time ſhews ſtrong marks of putrefaction. 

The other varieties of orthopnœa, which might be noticed, are all, 
or moſtly ſymptomatical, and depend on other diſeaſes; conſequently 
6a not requixe a diſtinct conſideration, 


85 -  Aftbma. 
The afthma 18 a chronic diſeaſe, which may continue to give very 
great diſtreſs at intervals, for a conſiderable number of years. Sir 


* Witneſs the following hiſtory, related by Duretus. | 

« Ego nuper vocatus ſum, media nocte, ad curationem mulieris, quz ab hyſterica 
« ſuffocatione laborabat et conciderat quali mortua: eam inveni frigidiorem. mar- 
« more, pulſus erat parvus; maritus aderat, de uxoris ſalute valde ſolicitus. Bene 
eſt dixi, juſſi ut rem cum uxore ſua haberet; rem habuit, indeque ſtatim convaluit,” 


See alſo Hollerius and Riverius. . 
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. John Floyer, when he wrote his treatiſe on this diſeaſe, had N 
under repeated paroxyſms for thirty years. 


The common diſtinction! is into humid and dry; the former is 


e with an expectoration of mucus or purulent matter, 


but the latter is not ſo attended. 


= Aſthmatic people are ſeldom free from a cough, but eſpecially kk 


as are affected with the humid ſpecies; and theſe are more liable to an 
aſthmatic fit from irregularities an the nonnaturals than thoſe who 
are ſubject to the dry: for, while the expectoration continues free, 
the breathing is ſeldom much diſturbed; but when the diſcharge from 
the lungs comes to ſuffer any interruption, which may happen from 
a variety of cauſes, then oppreſſion and difficulty of breathing will 


infallibly enſue. 


The patient has generally ſome warning of the approaching 
paroxyſm, from the languor, loſs of appetite, oppreſſion, and ſwell- 
ing of the ſtomach from flatulence, which precede the fit; but it is 


_ uſually the middle of the night, when the violent difficulty of 
breathing comes on. 


The duration of the paroxyſm is uncertain, as it will ſometimes ter- 
minate in three or four hours, while at other times it ſhall continue for 


as many days; but while it ſubſiſts, the patient is in very great diſtreſs, 


not being able to lie in bed, nor ſcarcely to ſpeak or expectorate, ſo 


great is the difficulty of breathing; and yet, notwithſtanding all this 


apparent interruption to the free paſſage of- the blood through the 
lungs, an inflammation here ſeldom or ever ſupervenes a fit of the 
aſthma. As the paroxyſm wears off, and the breathing becomes. 
free, there is more or leſs of an expectoration of mucus; and the 
urine, from being pale and limpid, becomes high-coloured, and lets. 
fall a copious ſediment. 


* 


In order to obtain relief in the fit, we muſt bleed, unleſs extreme 
weakneſs or old age ſhould forbid, and repeat it according to the 
degrees 

—— 
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degrees of ſtrength and fulneſs: a purging clyſter, with a ſolution of 
aſafcetida, muſt be immediately injected; and if the violence of the 
fymptoms does not ſpeedily abate, it will be proper to bliſter the nape 

of the neck. 


In the height of the 4 an emetic might be followed 4 
dangerous ſymptoms, as it would increaſe the accumulation of blood 
in the veſſels. of the head; but vomiting will often prevent a fit of the 
aſthma, eſpecially if the ſtomach: ſhould chance to be loaded with any 
ſort of ſaburra. A very ſtrong infuſion of roaſted coffee has been 
found to give eaſe in an aſthmatic paroxyſm. 


In the intervals of the fits, perſons ſubject to the aſthma, eſpeci- 
ally of the humid ſpecies, ſhould take emetics * from time to time, 
and ſhould uſe the lac ammoniaci, with a due proportion of oxymel 
ſcilliticum and vinum antimoniale, with a view to promote expec- 
toration; or the gum ammoniac, and others, of ſimilar virtues, may 
be formed into pills, and combined with ſoap, as before mentioned: 
for the dyſpnœa pituitoſa; and theſe pills may be waſhed. down with 
a medicated. wine, impregnated with ſquills, horſe-raddiſh- root, and 
muſtard- ſeed. 5 


If this courſe Gould 1 not prevent coſtiveneſs, it will be neceſſary, 
from time to time, to give a few grains of the Pil. rufi, ſoap and 
aloes, or a maſs of equal parts of rhubarb, ſcammony, and ſoap: 


The dry aſthma is ſometimes relieved by courſes of goat's whey; 


and ſuch waters as abound-in the native alcali. Iſſues are * generally: 
recommended in both ſpecies. 


Changes of weather are uſually felt very ſenſibly by aſthmatic: 
people, who in general cannot live with tolerable eaſe in the atmo- 
ſphere of large cities; though we ſhall ſometimes meet with patients. 
who agree better with this air, W which is ſo loaded with groſs. efluvia. 


* An infuſion of Wed is an \ emetic which has been found yery. ſerviceable i in ſome 
aſthmatic Caſes, - 
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of various kinds, than with the pureſt that e can be found in country 
ſituations. 


A light diet of meats that are eaſy of digeſtion, and not flatulent, 
is requiſite for aſthmatic people, and the exerciſe of riding is indiſ- 


penſibly neceſſary. 


When the aſthma is nd to depend on ſome other diſeaſe, whe- 
ther it be the gout or intermittent fever, or when it proceeds from 
the ſtriking in of ſome cutaneous eruption, regard muſt always be 
had to the primary diſeaſe : thus, in the aſthma arthriticum, ſina- 
piſms to the feet, or bliſtering, will be abſolutely neceſſary, in order 
if poſſible to bring on a fit of the gout. And when the dregs of an 
ague give riſe to an aſthma, which is termed Febricgſum, and in- 
vades at regular intervals, we muſt have recourſe to the cortex. 

The ahm exanthematicum will require bliſters or iſſues, to give 
vent to the acrid matters which were expelled from the ſurface of 
the body, and courſes of ſulphureous waters, goat's whey, and 


ſweetening diet drinks, or perhaps mercurial alteratives, | in order to 
correct the ſharpneſs of the juices. - 


CHA KT 
of the Hydrothorax, and Empyema. 


R. Lieutaud, who had much experience in opening morbid 
bodies, tells us, that a dropſy of the cheft is a more frequent 
difeaſe than is uſually imagined; it being very difficult, for the moſt 
part, to know when there is water contained in the cavity of the 
thorax, and therefore the caſe paſſes for a common dyſpnœa. But 
we may preſume there is water here, when the breathing, which at 
beſt is difficult and frequent, becomes much more ſo when the pati- 


ent lies along in a horizontal poſture; ſo that at firſt going to bed he 


can ſcarcely reft, or if he does ſleep, is not refreſhed by it; and 


therefore 
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therefore is often obliged to fit up in bed, and to ſleep in that poſ- 
ture, leaning forward; when joined to theſe, there is a ſenſe of 
weight and pain at the pit of the ſtomach, ſometimes ſhooting: up to 
the ſhoulder of the part affected; and, when the hand and arm of 
that fide puff up with an cedematous ſwelling, which. alſo ſometimes. 


may be perceived on the ſide of the cheſt, we may conclude that: 
there is. water lodged in the cavity of the thorax. 


But the moſt certain ſign of all is, when we can actually hear the: 
undulating noiſe of tlie water, upon ſtriking the ribs. Sometimes the: 
water is confined ſolely to the pericardium, which being preterna- 
turally diſtended, oppreſſes the —_ and wall. not an them: to 

dilate: 


Theſe caſes are always attended with hectic heats and Nh, 
and, toward the cloſe, a colliquative Qarrhoea- TY hurries off the 
patient. 8 


The. hydrothorax i is a very dangerous diſeaſe, and ſeldom admits 
of cure; for, if we cannot ſucceed in diverting the ſtagnant ſerum 


to the kidneys, and carry it off by urine, there is little room to hope 
for a recovery, ſince the ſtronger cathartics, which ſometimes anſwer 
in other dropſies, are ſeldom of any ſervice in this caſe, but contri- 
bute to the further waſting of the fleſh. Diuretics therefore are 
what we are chiefly to depend on. Squills infuſed in wine, together 


with ſmall doſes. of ſome antimonaal reed, will Nba, 
increaſe the diſcharge by urine. | 

Perpetual bliſters on the legs will tend greatly to relieve the cheſt; 
and may ſerve, in. ſome meaſure, to drain off the ſerum. But as the 
laſt reſource; it is recommended by authors to puncture the thorax, . 
the performing of which operation is particularly well deſcribed in 


Sharp and in Heiſter. The place for making the opening is between 
the ſixth and ſeventh ribs, in the middle ſpace between the ſpine and 
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the Rernum. If the dropſy happens to be merely local, and confined 
ſolely to the thorax, the operation ad ſucceed, but this De 
happens to be the caſe. 


The operation alſo will have a better chance for ſucceſs, wide the 


* ined fluid is of the watery kind, 'than when it is purutent; for 


if the purulent matter ſhould have come from an abſceſs that has - 
burſt, excepting this abſceſs ſhould have pointed outwardly, and the 
lungs have grown to the pleura in that place, ſo as to let none of the 
matter flip in between them and this membrane, there is very little 
to be hoped from the operation. | 
It was formerly obſerved, that collections of purulent ſerum, 

which have come from the ſurfaces of inflamed membranes, where 
there is no ulceration, nor breach in the ſolids, are often found in the 
thorax after death; and we may infer that ſuch a collection is actu- 
ally there, if the ſigns, juſt now mentioned, as pointing out the 
hydrops pectoris, be all preſent, and have come on after an inflam- 
mation of the internal parts of the thorax ; that is to fay, if there be 
an enlargement of the cavity, and an œdematous fulneſs of the ſkin 
and fleſh of one ſide of the cheſt, with a perpetual dry cough, while 
the patient cannot breathe eaſy but when he ſits up, and leans for- 
ward. Theſe ſigns may ſerve to ſhew that there is an empyema or 
collection of purulent matter, that bold praQtitioners may poſhbly 
adviſe to be let out. 


If the patient ſhould ſubmit to the operation, and ſurvive it, he 
muſt be managed as was directed in the caſe of a pthiſis, from an 
ulcer of the lungs. oY 
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GENERAL TABLE OF ASTHMATIC DISEASES, 


| GENERA SPECIES. VARIETIES. 
I. Dyſpnœa. | 
"mO TI. Dyſpncea pituitoſa. 

- A tuberculis, 
3, —e-- calculoſa. 
4 ———- phyſconialis, 

5, ——— ſcorbutica. 


II, Orchopnœa. ; 
1. Orthopncea idiopathica. 


Peripneumonia notha. 

2. Orthopncea ſympathica. 
Orthopncea hyſterica. 

ſtomachica. 


III. Aſthma. 
1. Aſthma humidum. 


2.— ſiccum. 
IV. Hydrothorax. 
V. Empyema. 


Cararrhus falfocativas.. 
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of the 9 and Melancholia ; Deſeriptions and Methods 17 
We reatment. 


flide i into each other, and undergo various degrees of combination. 


For the melancholia that is accompanied with ſadneſs and fear, fre- 
quently changes to the mania, which is attended with audacious rage; 
and when the furious madneſs abates, the deſpondency and dejection 


of mind will often return heavier than before. 


It is a very ſurpriſing circumſtance, that mad people are not only 
leſt liable to be ſeized with infectious diſorders than thoſe who are in 
perfect health, but even when labouring under other diſeaſes, if the 


patients chance to be ſeized with madneſs, they are ſometimes freed 


from the former complaints. Dr. Mead relates two very remarkable 
inſtances; one of a young lady of twenty years of age, of a lively 
cheerful temper, but weakly conſtitution, who, from a bad habit of 


body, fell into a dropſy. | 
4 | 4t2 After 


— err ne 


HOU GH we may conſider the mania and melancholia a as diſ- 
tinct genera, yet it is to be obſerved, that they. are apt to 
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After trying various methods of cure to no purpoſe, when ſhe was: 
| Paſt all hopes of recovery, ſhe. was, on a ſudden, ſeized with mad- 
neſs, from no cauſe that could be traced out, attended with great: 
anxiety, and vain terrors of mind; for ſhe imagined that ſhe- was to- 
be apprehended, tried, and executed for high- treaſon. In the mean 
time, ſhe gathered ſtrength, and the ſwelling of her belly ſubſided 
viſibly, ſo that in a ſhort time ſhe was judged by her: phyſicians | 
capable of bearing more powerful medicines ſuited to her two diſ- 
caſes. Accordingly, ſhe was put 1 into a courſe; firſt; of evacuants, 
and then of ſtrengthening ſtomachics; which had ſo good an effect, 
that in ſome months ſhe recovered perfect health of mind and body. 


The other, but ſomewliat different from: tlie foregoings was alſo » 
the caſe of a beautiful young lady, who, in the twenty-eighth year 
of her age, was ſeized with a violent cough and ſpitting of blood, for - 
which ſhe was blooded plentifully in the arm every other day, for five 
or ſix times. This diminiſhed. the violence of the ſymptoms; but - 
did not. entirely remove them; ; and. in two months a hectic fever 
came on, attended with heat, thirſt, and night-ſweats, together with 
great waſting of. fleſh, and frequent ſpitting c of tough ſlime from the 
lungs and throat, interſperſed here and there with ſmall f portions of 
yellow purulent matter. In a little time it- was evident that ſhe was 
running faſt into a true pulmonary pthiſis, and death. ſeemed to be 
at the. door; whereupon the patient became anxious · for the ſalvation 
of her ſoul, and began to be overpowered by religious terrors: 
Night and day ſhe thought herſelf ſurrounded by devils; ſulphureous - 
flames, and other horrid images of- the everlaſting tortures of the 
damned, were always preſent to her diſordered imagination. But from 
this time the ſymptoms· of the original diſeaſe began to abate; the 
febrile heat decreaſed; the ſpitting ſtopt; the ſweats grew leſs; and 
her whole habit was ſo much changed for the better, that the bodily 
ſtrength ſeemed. to become more wenne to the performing tha 
functions 
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fünctions of life, in 9 as the mind became leſs Ne or 5 1 
governing the body. Sch 0% bc 1 | 


The diſeaſe was now treated by evacuations proportioned to her TY J] 
ſtrength, and other proper medicines, which ſeemingly had ſo good 
an effect, that there appeared ſome hopes of a perfect cure. But to- 
ward che end of the third month, the hectie fever returning, carried 
off the patient, after all theſe flattering expectations. 
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Another remarkable circumſtance j is, that immoderate joy, long 
continued, as effectually diſorders the mind as anxiety and grief. For 
it was obſervable in the famous South-Sea year, when ſo many im 
menſe fortunes were ſuddenly gained, and as ſuddenly loſt; that more 
people had their heads turned, from the prodigious flow of unexpected 
Tiches, than from the entire loſs of their whole ſubſtance. 
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Mad people, eſpecially of the melancholic kind, ſometimes obſti- - 
nately - perſevere in doing things which muſt excite great pain; 
whence it ſhould ſeem as if their: minds were troubled: with ſome 
diſtracting notions; which make them patiently bear the preſent diſ- 
treſs, leſt more ſevere tortures ſhould be inflicted; or poſſibly they 
may think that, by thus tormenting the body, they render themſelves 
more acceptable to the divine Being, and expiate-the heinous _ of 
which they- may imagine themſelves to have been guilty. | 


All the ſpecies and degrees of madneſs which are hereditary, or 
which grow up with people from their early youth, are totally out 
of the power of phyſic; and ſo, for the moſt part, are all mani- 
acal caſes of more than one year's ſtanding, let them ariſe from 
what ſource ſoever. Very often, mere waſte, or the dregs of ſome : 
particular diſeaſe, ſuch as an intermittent fever, the ſmall-pox, or a 
nervous fever, ſhall give riſe to different degrees: of fooliſhneſs or . 
madneſs; In theſe caſes, the cure muſt not be attempted by evacua- 
tions, but, on the contrary, by nouriſhing diet, clear air, moderate - 
exerciſe, and the uſe of wine: whereas, in almoſt all other mani- 
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acal caſes which ariſe from different ſources, and which come on in 
conſequence of intemperate living, violent paſſions, or intenſe think- 
ing, it is generally held, that evacuations of every kind are neceſſary, 
unleſs the conftitution of the Patient be ſuch as abſolutely forbid 
them. 
Blood is moſt conveniently drawn either from the arm or or jugulars; ; 
and if the weakneſs be ſuch as forbids taking away much blood, we 
; ay apply cupping-glaſſes to the occiput. | £ 


Vomiting in weakly people muſt be encited * the vinum ipeca- 
coanæ, but in the more robuſt, by emetic tartar, or antimonial wine: 
the moſt efficacious cathartics are the infuſion or tincture of black 
hellebore, or infuſion of ſena quickened with tincture of jalap; but 
if there be ſuppreſſion of the menſes, or e e 
A then aloetic purges will be more proper. 


But increaſing the evacuation by urine is of che greateſt n moment, 
eſpecially: when any degree of fever is preſent; the cutancous diſ 
charges are alſo to be promoted, for which purpoſe the hot bath is of 
the higheſt ſervice in maniacal caſes. Hoffman aſſerts, that he has 
ſeen numerous inſtances, both of inveterate melancholy and raging 
-madnels, happily cured by means of warm bathing ;' bleeding and 4 
:nitroſe medicines having been premiſed. Camphor has alſo been 
highly commended ; but if we may believe Dr. Locker, not very 
deſervedly: this gentleman having found very good effects from a 
camphorated julep, wherein the ſolution was made in vinegar, took 
it for granted that all the ſucceſs was owing to the camphor; there- 
fore, in order to give it a fair trial, he ſelected ſeven patients, and 
gave it in large doſes, of half a drachm twice a-day. This he con- 
Linued for two Hane and was. ane en ta find that ar one of his 
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ahe ate len, made with the vinegar, Na in a Ae. a 
four of them recovered the uſe of their reaſon. This inclined him 


; to 
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to think that the virtue depended ſolely on the vinegar, and, accord- 
ingly, he began to make the trial, He firſt gave common vinegar; 
but after a little while he fixed on diſtilled vinegar, and gave about 
an ounce and half of it every day; after having firſt prepared the 
patients by bleeding and purging, which he ſometimes repeated as 
de ſaw oceaſion. He gives a liſt of eight patients who were cured 
'by this method; ſome in ſix weeks, others in two months, and none 
of them took up more than three months in perfecting the cure. He 
does not indeed give the ages of the patients, nor mention the cir- 
cumſtances of the caſe, only ſays, they began the vinegar ſuch a day, 
and were diſcharged cured on ſuch another day; and, he adds, that 
they all continued well at the time of his writing. 


Preſently after they began the uſe of the vinegar, he relates, that 
their eyes loſt that wild ſtaring look, which is peculiar to people out 
of their reaſon, and preſently after became quiet and calm. It acts 
chiefly by ſweating ; and he obſerved, that the more they ſweated, 
the ſooner they were cured ; it was alſo. obſerved to promote the 
menſtrual diſcharge in ſuch as had been obſtructed, or had too little 
of this ſalutary evacuation. A remedy ſo ſimple and fo ſafe, muſt - 
be highly valuable, and deſerves to be further tried. 

No ſmall ſhare of the management of mad I confiſts in hin- 
dering them to hurt themſelves, or do miſchief to other perſons. It 
has ſometimes been uſual to chain and to beat them, but this is both 
| cruel and abſurd; fince the contrivance called the Strait Waiſtcoat, 
anſwers every purpoſe of reſtraining the patients, without hurting them 


Theſe waiſtcoats are made of ticken, or ſome ſuch ſtrong ſtuff; are 
open at the back, and laced on like a pair of ſtays ; the ſleeves are - 
made tight, and fo long as to cover the ends of the fingers, and are 
there drawn cloſe with a ftring, like a purſe, by which contrivance 
the patient has no power of uſing his fingers; and, when he is laid 
on. his back in bed, and the arms. brought acroſs the cheſt, and 
faſtened 3 in that poſition, by tying the fleeve-ſtrings faſt round the 
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waiſt, he has no power 'of his hands. 'A broad ſtrap of girth- web is 
then carried acroſs the breaſt, and faſtened to the bedſtead, by which d 
means the patient is confined on his back; and if he ſhould be fo 
outrageous as to require further reſtraint, the legs are ſecured by 
ligatures to the foot of the bed. 

It is of great-uſe 4 in practice to bear in mind, that all mad people 

are cowardly, and-can be awed even by the menacing, look of a very 
expreſſive countenance; and when thoſe who have charge of them 
once impreſs them with the.notion of fear, they eaſily ſubmit to any 
thing that-is required. | 5 

At is a more difficult matter to manage thoſe . madneſs is 

accompanied either with exceſſive joy, or with great dejection and 
deſpondency, than thoſe who are agitated with rage; and all that 
can. be done is, to endeavour to excite contrary ideas, by repreſſing 
the immoderate fits of laughter in the one kind, by chiding or 
threatening ; and diſpel the gloomy thoughts in the other, by intro- 
ducing : pleaſing concerts of muſic, or any other ſpecies of entertain- 
ment, which the patients have been known to delight in, while 1 
had the uſe of their reaſon. 

Though bliſtering the head has- a been directed, Dr. Mead 
ſays, he has oftener found it to do harm than ſervice; but he recom- 
mends a ſeton in the neck, and adviſes to keep the head always cloſe 
ſhaved, and to waſh it from time to time with warm vinegar. Opium 
is uſually forbidden in maniacal caſes, as ſuppoſing that it always 

increaſes the diſturbance : but there are inſtances where large doſes 
of this medicine have been found to prove a cure; and perhaps if it 
were tried oftener, we ſhould find powerful effects from it: there 
certainly cannot much harm enſue from a few doſes, which may be 
immediately diſuſed, if they ſhould be found to exaſperate the diſeaſe. 

The diet of maniacal patients ought to be perfectly light and thin; 
and after the diſeaſe appears to be ſubdued, chalybeate waters and 


the cold bath will be highly proper, to ſtrengthen their whole frame, 
and ſecure them againſt a relapſe, = 1 
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of Corpulency, conſidered as a Di Nase. 


2 have only now to conſider thoſe genera of aka dil. 


* 


groſs fluids, which are liable to accumulate and ſtagnate in different 
parts of the body, or to be depraved by various ſpecies of imo 
chat deſtroy their healthy craſis. 

The firſt of theſe humoral diſeaſes is corpulency, wind by the 
writers Polyſarcia. 


It was formerly mentioned, that in the wind and healthy an 
the fat, or animal oil, is not allowed to diffuſe- itſelf throughout 


the cellular interſtices at large, but is confined to the places where 


ſuch an oily fluid is neceſſary, by a particular apparatus of diſtin& 
veſicles. But in many conſtitutions the oily part of the blood * 
pears to exceed the requiſite proportion, and eaſily ſeparates 
the other conſtituent parts, and then it is apt to accumulate in — 
quantities, that we may ſuppoſe it burſts. thoſe veſicles which were 
oy deſtined to hinder it from ſpreading too far, on 
48 * gr "WS 


eaſes that require immediate attention to the ſtate of the 
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The increaſe of the omentum particularly, and the accumulation 
of fat abdut the kidneys and meſentery, fwell the abdomen, and 
obſtru the motions of the diaphragm ; whence one reaſon of the 
difficulty of breathing which is peculiar to corpulent people; and the 
accumulation of fat about the baſis of the heart and the large veſſels 
connected therewith, incumber it ſo, that neither the ſyſtaltic nor ſub- 
ſultory motions can be performed with ſufficient freedom, whence 
the weakneſs and ſlowneſs of the pulſe ; but when the whole habit 
3s in a manner overwhelmed with an oily fluid, the enlargement of 
the cellular interſtices will neceſſarily interrupt the general diſtri- 
bution and circulation throughout the nervous and vaſcular ſyſtems ; | 
hence want of ſtrength, inſenſibility, ſomnolency, and death. 


' Theſe caſes are the more deplorable as there is ſcarce a poſſibility 
of cure; for the animal oil is of too groſs a nature to be eaſily taken 
up by abſorption; and we know, that when fluids are accumulated | 

in the cellular ſyſtem, there are no ways for them to be carried off, 
or to eſcape, but by the abſorbents, which take their riſe from the 


cellular interſtices, taking them up, and afterwards Gicharging g 
them through the pores of the ſkin. 


Another misfortune is, that the diſeaſe ſteals on ſo imperceptibly, 


that it becomes inveterate by the time that people begin to think of 
purſuing the proper means of relief. 


Soap has been propoſed as a n to melt down 1 facilitate 
the abſorption of the fat in corpulent people; and Dr. Fleming, 
ſome years ago, publifhed a little treatiſe, wherein he recommends 
this medicine, and relates the cafe of a gentleman who is ſaid to 
| "have received conſiderable benefit from it. But perhaps the foap 
lees would be more powerful, and might be more eaſily taken 


ſheathed, as formerly directed, when — as a — 
of the ſtone. 


Lieutaud 
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Lieutaud adviſes to take acetum ſeilliticum in ſmall doſes, with 
frequent purging, and briſk exerciſe. But it will ſeldom happen 
that the patients will be found ſufficiently ſteady to perſiſt in any of 
theſe courſes, becauſe it is the nature of the diſeaſe to render them 
irreſolute and inattentive to their condition; therefore, the only 

good that can be done, muſt be in the way of prevention; and per- 
| ſons who are remarkably diſpoſed to corpulency ſhould take care, in 
time, to prevent it from becoming an abſolute diſeaſe, by uſing a 
great deal of exerciſe, not indulging in ſleep, and abridging their 
meals, eſpecially that of ſupper. Salted meats are ſuppoſed to be 
leſs fattening than ſuch as are freſh; and drinking freely of coffee 
is recommended to corpulent people. | 
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CHA P. II. 
Of i the different ts of Dropſy, and Methods i: of Theta 

A LL that part of the cellular ſyſtem which is not occupied by 

oil, and all the larger cavities containing the different viſcera, 
are conſtantly bedewed with a ſubtile lymph, which ouzes from 
innumerable pores in the coats of the arteries, but is abſorbed as faſt 
as it diſtils by the valvular lymphatics, and by them returned back 
into the general maſs; Such is the natural and healthy ſtate; but 
f if at any time this lymph ſhall ouze into the cells or cavities, in 
greater quantities than the abſorbents can readily take up, or if 
theſe veſſels ſhould Be ruptured, or loſe their power of mer 5 
hen a dropfy will take place. | 
I it be in the cellular ſyſtem that the lymph i 18 fulfered to accu- 
mulate, the whole body ſwells, and the diſeaſe is termed Anaſarca. 
If it be in the head that the watery fluid is collected, the name of 
this ſpecies of dropſy is Hydrocephalus ; if in the cheſt, Hydrops 
Pectoris, or Hydrothorax; and if in the abdomen, Aſcites. 
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Formerly, the theory of dropſies was extremely confuſed and 
unſatisfactory; but now, fince the true nature and uſe of the val- 
vular lymphaties have been explained, (for which the medical world. - 
owes its firſt obligations to Dr. Hunter, ) we may not only compre- 
hend the immediate cauſes of the diſeaſe, but alſo ſee Foe» whence 


we are to expect relief. 


Every thing that can weaken the abſorbent power of the lym- 
phaties, or which occaſions a preternatural ſecretion or ouzing of 
lymph, may be conſidered as a remote or poſſible cauſe of dropſy. 

Profuſe diſcharges of every kind weaken the power of the heart 
and arterial ſyſtem, hence the blood is not ſufficiently elaborated, 
nor its minute particles properly blended, ſo that the watery 
part is apt to ſecede, and ouze through the pores in the ſides of 
the arteries into the cellular interſtices, and different cavities; and 
here it will neceſſarily accumulate, if the abſorbents do not carry it 
off with proportionable ſpeed. But the ſame cauſes which weaken 
the heart will alſo weaken the abſorbent veſſels, and hence it 
is that a dropſy ſo commonly ſucceeds extraordinary loſſes of 
blood. | 


a of every kind is apt to 7 the foundation of a 
dropſy; becauſe ſuch exceſſes deſtroy the appetite, and impair the 
digeſtive organs, whence want of nouriſhment,. and conſequently a 
weakneſs of the veſſels, and a deficiency in the proceſs of ſangui- 
fication.. A diet conſiſting of ſubſtances. not capable of yielding 
much nourifhment,. and at the ſame time drinking immoderately, 
tend to produce dropſies on a double account; by not only weaken- 
ing the power of the veſſels, but alſo throwing into the blood a diſ- 
proportionate quantity of watery fluid. | 


Let us now proceed. to conſider the different ſpecies . dropſy. 


4 | 
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The ſigns of an angſarca are fo very obvious, that i it is NT 
fible to miſtake the diſeaſe. The legs firſt begin to ſhew the ſtag- 
nation of lymph, and the ſwelling in them is always moſt 
conſpicuous toward evening. By degrees the ſwelling extends up- 
wards, and occupies the trunk of the body, the arms, and the head; 
then the breathing becomes difficult, the appetite fails, the urine 
diminiſhes, the belly is bound up, and à perpetual thirſt diſtreſſes 
the patient, who loſes ſtrength daily, and will ſoon inevitably fink 
under the weight of the diſeaſe, unleſs a fpontaneous diarrhoea; 
or a profuſe diſcharge of urine ſhould' ſupervene; for theſe are 
the only diſcharges we can hope for, as dropſical people ſeldom or 
ever ſweat. 


The cure of an anaſarca is to be attempted firſt by briſk; purga 
tives, provided there has not been any protuſe — or previous 
illneſs, to exhauſt the patient. 


One of the beſt cathartics in theſe cafes i is the radix Jalapis; admi- 
niſtered in different forms“; or, in the more robuſt habits, a 
mixture of equal parts of Samboge and eream of tartar, from 
twelve to twenty grains. 


On the intermediate days, it will be proper to give a 0 of 
muſtard-ſeed, and order it to be waſhed down with a decoction of 
the green, tops of the common geniſta or broom; or the patient 
may drink twice or thrice in the day a glaſs or two of Rheniſh wine 
in which ſome fixed alcaline ſalt has been diſſolved, (half an ounce 
to a quart, ) and every night take a quieting and diuretic draught of 
cinnamon water, acetum eilig eum. and the paregoric ehxir. 


* When the ſtomach will bear it, the jalap may be. given in powder, rubbed up 
with an equal portion of nitre; but in delicate ſubjects, a palatable ſaline mixture, 


with the quantity of tinQura jalapii, will anſwer beſt, E 
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Ma r ee or four repetitions of the cathartic, the diſcaſe does 
not evidently appear to give way, we are not to perſiſt in purging, 
leſt the patient be thereby further weakened, but depend chiefly 
on diuretics; and if theſe do not appear to promiſe much ſucceſs, 
have recourſe to the ſweating chair, which is particularly adapted to 
this ſpecies of dropſy, becauſe a great part of the ſtagnant lymph 
may by this means be diſcharged through the pores of the ſkin. 

Scarifying the legs is a uſual practice in the anaſarca; but the 
ſurgeon ought to be cautious in not making the ſcarifications either 
too deep or too long, and muſt take eſpecial care, by ſpirituous fo- 
mentations and proper digeſtives, to prevent a gangrene. Theſe 
drains are often found uſeful, and ſometimes diſcharge a conſiderable 
quantity of water. . | 


If we are ſo ſucceſsful as to carry off the ſtagnant Impk by any 
of the methods above mentioned, it will then be proper to put the 
patient on a courſe of the cortex combined with chalybeates and 
aromatics, with a view to ſtrengthen the ſolids ;- and enjoin the : 
daily uſe of the fleſh bruſh, with ſufficient exerciſe, 

The diet in dropſical caſes of all kinds is generally directed to 
conſiſt of plain meats, roaſted rather than boiled; the patient ſhould 
avoid crude, watery, and flatulent vegetables; and ought to drink 
Rheniſh wine and Seltzer water, when it can be afforded; and when 
it cannot, common water with a ſmall portion of geneva. 


— 


Hydrocephalus. 


A dropſy of the head is a diſeaſe peculiar in a manner to infancy, - 
and perhaps there is no inſtance of its having been cured. The 
writers, nevertheleſs, do not fail to recommend iſſues and ſetons to 


draw off the water; and purging at proper intervals, with rhubarb 
and calomel. 


x - The 


The internal 5 F the brain, ſo well deſcribed by De.) Vir 
we have ventured to term the Hydrocephalic Fever. 


The hydrops pectoris has been already treated of, ſo chat only the 
aſcites now remains. 


* Accites. 

It ſometimes happens, that, along with an anaſarca, there ſhall 
be a collection of water in the cavity of the abdomen; and ſuch 
caſes are ſeldom or ever cured. Even the ſimple aſcites is very dif= 
ficult to remove, unleſs the diſeaſe be recent, and the abdominal viſcera 


in a tolerably ſound ſtate; for when theſe are decayed or infarcted, 
there is very little room to hope for a favourable iſſue : And what 


adds to the difficulty in forming. proper indications of cure, is the 


impoſſibility of knowing the true ſtate of theſe viſcera, or what 
may have been the original ſources of the hn 


An aſcites may be diſtinguiſhed from a phyſeonia by the fluctu- 
ation or undulatory motion of the fluid, when we ſtrike the belly on 
one ſide, and lay the palm of the hand on the oppoſite; though 
in ſome caſes this fluctuation is not very perceivable; owing either 


to the extreme viſcidity of the contained fluid, or to its being con- 


tained in a number of cyſts, or mixed with What are termed 
Hydatids. | 


Theſe bydatids have been commonly believed to a the coats of 
ae lymphatic veſſels ; ; but there is no neceſſity for recurring to 
this opinion, as their formation ſeems eaſily accounted for, from the 
fortuitous concourſe and accretion of the grofler parts of the ſtag- 

nant lymph, which run together in the ſame way, and make a 
ſimilar appearance, that the groſs parts of vinegar and other liquors 
do when they turn ropey, and the ſediments form a number of 
tranſparent films. Hydatids which float looſe among the water in 
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never organized; b 


ſerved to grow on the ſurface of che liver, 158 n are ee 
or over - diſtended Ilymphaticce. 


Hrs is te watery vedebes which ere wg . 


The aſcites will be diſtinguiſhed from a Why: wy the Wan * 
of the ſwelling as well as by the fluctuation; but it will be no 
eaſy matter to tell when the water is in the cavity of the abdomen 


at large, or whether it be not incloſed between the laminæ of the 


peritonæum, or perhaps be lodged without-lide the peritonæum, in 
a cavity formed by the tendinous n of the tranſqerſs 5 
muſcles. | 


The common eiten or that wherein the water alle t the cavity of 
the abdomen, is preceded by a deficiency in the urinary diſcharge, 
and what is made, is foul, with a yellowiſh or lateritious ſediment; | 


the legs generally {well before there be any perceivable enlargement 


of the belly, and when this appears, the ſwelling of it is general. The 


face is often puffed up in a morning, and eſpecially the eyelids, 


and frequently one of the hands will be found fwelled. The pa- 
tient now begins to grow thirſty, and breathes with difficulty when 
the head is laid down; the fleſh waſtes, the ſtrength fails, and the 
pulſe becomes weak and frequent. If blood be taken from one in 
theſe circumſtances, the ſerum will be found i in a n Men * bs 
portion than it ought to be. „ nnn , 


When dropſical ſubje ects are opened, the lver is the bowel 
which is moſt commonly found in a diſcaſed fate ; next to an the 
ſpleen, Pancreas, and meſenteric glands, * MET el: 


With reſpect to the cure of an aſcites, we are in the 6cſt place Wy 
conſider what evacuations the patient is able to bear, If there be 


great weakneſs, violent purging will be very prejudicial ; and there- 


fore, if we do not ſoon obſerve the ſwelling to abate, and the pa- 
tient 
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tient begin to breathe with more beetom, w we muſt deſiſt from the 
uſe of cathartics, and endeavour to carry off the water by diuretics, 
But unfortunately theſe are ſo uncertain in their operations, that what 
will ſucceed to a mitacle in one caſe, ſhall produce no ſenſible 
effect in another; and hence the neceſſity of varying the medicines, 


in hopes of meeting with ſome- one that ſhall promote the witheds 
for diſcharge. | 


Among the ſafeſt and moſt powerful diuretics, we may enumerate 
the following: Squills infuſed in wine, with horſe-raddiſh and 
muſtard ſeed, and a little aromatic ſpecies to give ſome degree: of 
grateful flavour; Rheniſh wine, with ſalt of tartar; infuſion of 
Juniper berries, with ſweet ſpirit of nitre; decoction of green 
broom tops, half a pint morning and evening, with a ſpoonful of 
whole muſtard ſeed. This ſimple medicine, as Dr. Mead relates, 
proved a cure in an old dropfical caſe, by not only keeping the 
belly open, but alſo carrying off five or ſix pints of urine every 
day. Different kinds of ardent ſpirits have at times proved 
powerful diuretics, and ſo have the common malt liquors, to per- 
ſons not uſed to them; but the effects of all theſe are accidental. It 
is of ſome importance therefore, 1 in dropſical caſes, to indulge the 
longings of the patients for particular kinds of drink, provided it 
Mall be found upon trial, that the liquor ſo longed-for paſſes freely 
by urine; as there are inſtances of a cure being perfected by the 
uſe of ſome liquor which was perfectly new to the patient. 


Such are the diuretics generally uſed by regular and cautious | 
practitioners: But empirics, and thoſe who are not ſo fearful, ven- 
ture on cantharides; the root of colchicum autumnale infuſed in 
vinegar, and boiled up with honey into an oxymel; tincture of 
copper; or chryſtals of ſilver: But none of theſe things ought to 
be directed in the ordinary courſe of practice, ſo as to truſt the 
—prefeription-- to be made up by the common hands in apothecaries? 
11 | | ſhops; ; 
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ſhops; for whenever ſuch unuſual remedies are given, they ought _ 
to be Cs and adminiſtered by the <9 885 8 who chairs to try 
them. | 92 

Narcotics, in ook where there is great pain, muſt be given oc- 
caſionally; and theſe will ſometimes prove diuretic, and thus anſwer 
two important purpoſes. 

When neither cathartics nor diuretics are found to do ſervice, 
there is another method of cure, which ſome patients have had reſo- 
lution enough to put in practice; and that is, to abſtain entirely 
from drinking: But ſuch perſons muſt aſſwage their thirſt by 
moiſtening the mouth with a mixture of lemon juice and ſweet 
dil, or by eating biſcuit, now and then, which has been ſoaked in 
Rheniſn wine. Holding a leaden bullet in the mouth invites a 
flow of ſaliva, and keeps off thirſt, as is often experienced by peo- 
ple at ſea when they happen to run ſhort of water. 15 

But when none of the methods which have been mentioned appear 
to leſſen the quantity of water, we ought to try the effects of the 
paracenteſis, or tapping. 

Such readers as are not already acquainted with the method of 
performing this operation, which is neither complex, painful, nor 
dangerous, as it is now done, will find it deſcribed in Sharp and 
Heiſter, and in the firſt volume of the Edinburgh Medical Eſſays, 
wherein the late celebrated profeſſor Monro gives the deſcription 
of a broad belt which he contrived to keep up the preſſure on the 
belly as the water runs off; for, without ſome ſuch contrivance, or 
preſſure by the hands of the aſſiſtants, the blood would ruſh in ſuch 
abundance into the weakened veſſels, that the heart would be in 
danger of not having a quantity ſent to it, ſufficient to ſtimulate the 
ventricles, whence a fatal ſyncope might enſue. | 8 0 

Since the paracenteſis is ſo eaſy, and may be ſo ſafely done, it 
ought to be oftener performed than it is, and may be adviſed in all 


caſes 
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** where. the diſeaſe: does: not deer and ſpeedily give way, 
either to cathartics or diuretics. For, if the operation be deferred 


till the viſcera are ſpoiled, by long ſoaking in water, it can hardly be 


expected that any permanent relief will be procured, 


When the undulatory motion Tt very ſtrong, we may expect to let 
off the water entirely by tapping ; but when the fluctuation is not ſo 
perceivable, we may reaſonably ſuſpe& that the fluid is of a viſcid 
nature, or contained in cyſts, or full of hydatids ; or, which is ſtill 
worſe, that it is purulent or bloody. In'all which caſes, very little 
can be expected, either from the operation or from any other ſcheme 
ol relief; for it is only in caſes where the lymph happens to be tole- 
rably pure, and can be drawn off n that we have ground to 

hope for ſucceſs. 


There are ſeveral inſtances of perſons who have been tapped a 
great number of times, and thereby have had their lives prolonged; 
of which the moſt remarkable is that of Lady Page, mentioned by 
Dr. Mead, who, © in ſeventy-ſeven months, was tapped ſeventy ſix 


„times, and had taken away two hundred and forty gallons of 


water, without ever rern at ber caſe, or ever fearing the 
hy operation.“ 
After the evacuation of the water, we are to put the patient on a 


courſe of ſtrengtheners ; ; ſuch as the cortex, and filings of iron, with 


ſome of the warm aromatics, and a due proportion of rhubarb 
infuſed in wine. Enjoin briſk exerciſe and frictions on the belly, 
with ſuch a courſe of diet as ſhall be light and nouriſhing, 


There are now and then hydropic caſes met with, wherein it 
appears that the power of the abſorbent veins has all at once been ſo 
increaſed as to take up the ſtagnant water in the courſe of a few 
hours, which has afterwards flowed off in a profuſe diſcharge of urine; 
but this matter is all accidental, and phyſic i is not in poſſeſſion of any 
remedies that we can aſſure ourſelves will produce ſuch powerful 


effects. 
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bo , , RUMOR az, DISEASES 


- Sauyages has made a great many. diſti ions; not leſs than twenty 
"gfe Gk the aſcites; P but he himſelf confeſſes. that they ate not of 
5 0 practical uſe. 1 We ſhall therefore not copy. any of, them, but 
refer the curious reader to the Noſologia Methodica, as alſo to Van 


Swieten's . Mead's Monita, and Monzo' $ - Frepitſe on 
"0 e i eee I7, 
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"HH E jaundice i is a diſeaſe which i is often, GC with the 
- aſcites, and plainly manifeſts itſelf by the yellow colour dif- 


5 fuſed over the ſkin, but more eſpecially conſpicuous in the whites of 


the eyes, and the nails; the urine is foul, with a yellowiſh ſe ſediment; 


the ſtools whituh or grey, and the belly bound, The patient 18 
dull, oppreſſed, and has little or no appetite. TIO Ll 


When the diſeaſe grows inveterate, a moſt troubleſome it -uching is 
felt all over the ſkin; the colour of which becomes more dark, in- 
elines to a green, and in ſome places appears blackiſh or livid: and 


now it gets the name of Malaſifterus, or "Black Jaundicez whereas, 
at firſt, che term is 7ferus, or Aurigo, from the yellow colour; or 


Morbus Fein berufe it is . to e the gow every 


Ad. 7 3 4: 4 4 74 $$ 2 4 * 


ange g chat can {iris the flow of bll into the | vor D 
may produce a jaundice. Hence prefſure, 5 n 


tumours, whether they be ſeated in the} ver, or 


in any of the ad. 


joining viſcera; ſpaſmadic conſtriction of chis canal; inflation. of the 
duodenum, from wind pent up in the cavity of chat inteſtine, ſo as to 
cloſe the opening of the duct; and viſeid or ſolid ſubſtanccs, < choking 
pd the ſame, are all of them to be held poſſible cauſes of the Jaundice. 


Hence 


- 
- 
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Hence we may eaſily unde ſta 
will eome on by degrees, and remain incurable; while in others it 


ſhall make its appearance ſuddenly, and perhaps go off in a little 


time, without doing any ſenſible 1 injury to the conſtitution, | 


It is to be obſerved, that a true jaundice,, diſtinguiſhed by tis yel- 
low cotour, only happens in conſequence of a reſorption of the cyſtic- 


bile, which is confirmed by the appearances in diſſecting icteric 
ſubjects: for, when the excretion, or even ſecretion of the hepatic 
bile /olely, is interrupted, the change of colour which this induces, is. 


not abſolutely yellow, as in the true jaundice; ; but of that kind which 


is uſually termed Sallow, or r pale, with a 18 tincture of yellow, or 
tendency to green. 


The true jaundice ſeldom attacks people ĩ in the vigour of life, but 
oftener invades thoſe who are advanced in years, and particularly 


fuch as have laboured under much afflition or grief, or who are of 


a fretful or paſſionate | temper z ; but, above all, it attacks thoſe who 
lead ſedentary lives, who feed high, and indulge themſelves too much. 


in the pleaſures of the table; where, by long-ſitting, the abdominal 


viſcera are comprelled, and the circulation not ſufficiently promoted: 


through them by the action of the diaphragm or the general motion 
of the body. 105 


The patients fir l. com pain of: 2 Wide bene Gedenels 8 the 
pracordia, with a ſenfation like that of an oppreſſive weight; and for 


ſome hoyrs after eating, they complain of a ſharp heart-burning. 


#4439 $424 2. 


9 


aue canthi of the eyes; the urine becomes: ſomewhat higher 
5 colopred, a and bilious exerements paſs by ſtool: afterwards, a ſudden. 


and. unaceountable anxiety ariſes, without any apparent cauſe, with 


an intolerable pain about the right orifice of the ſtomach, and ſome· 
| times throughout the whole lower belly. | 


d, that in ſome caſes the diſeaſe 
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obſervable appearance is, a ſlight yellowneſs in the 
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666.) 1 HUMORAL DISEASES. 


This ſevere pain, Which is uſually conſidered as a fit 10 the ook 6 * 
ſoon raiſes a degree of fever, with à violent vomiting 3 and when 
theſe ſymptoms have continued for ſome hours, they abate, generally 
with a looſeneſs, and go off, leaving the whole body tinQured with 
a yellow colour ; in ſome, the face and breaſt only have been coloured 


at the firſt attack, but then the urine is of a very deep yellow. 
8 | . ! | \ 1 3 5 


After twenty-four hours, the patients generally find themſelves 


free from pain, anxiety, or ſickneſs, and being ſo eaſy, are apt to 


flatter themſelves that they are ſoon to grow perfectly well; and ſe 
they will, if the cauſe which produced the ſtoppage be but of a tran- 


ſitory nature; ſuch as a ſpaſmodic ſtricture of the duodenum, and 


ductus communis, or an over-diſtenſion of the inteſtines by flatus. In 
theſe caſes, the urine will become daily leſs coloured with bile, the 
yellowneſs will go off, and no appearances of the diſtemper be left. 


But if ſtoney concretions be the cauſe, in a few weeks, or 


perhaps not for ſome months, the whole train of ſymptoms 


return again in the ſame order; and, after the patient has been 
thus repeatedly attacked, the jaundice at length becomes per- 
petual, worſe at ſome times than at others, though not attended 
with ſuch violent ſymptoms as at the firſt attack. The yellow 
colour is now very deep, and diffuſed all over the body; objects 
appear yellow to the eye, and even the ſaliva acquires a bitter taſte; 
and, in proceſs of time, when the craſis of the blood comes to be 


deſtroyed, it tranſudes from the veſſels, gets into the cellular ſpaces, 


and gives a general livid caſt ; intolerable itching prevents ſleep; the 
legs ſwell, and the abdomen at length filling with water, ſinks the 
miſerable patient under a dropſy. 


The cure of a jaundice is to be attempted in different ways, accord- 
ing to the nature of the obſtacle that may have originally prevented 
the natural flow of bile into the duodenum; and hence the neceſlity 


of 
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of diſtinguiſhing the different ſpecies of the diſeaſe; but: the great 
difficulty is to determine theſe original ſources of the diſtemper, and 


much will depend on the ſagacity of the perſons who undertake the 


management, to find out when only flatus or ſpaſm are the cauſes; 


when tumours in the adjoining viſcera compreſs, or when ſtoney 


concretions choke up the biliary canals. 


The caſes' of the firſt ſpecies, or icterus 5 which is up- 


poſed to ariſe from mere ſpaſm, independent of any ſettled ſtoppage 
or obſtruction, may perhaps be diſtinguiſhed by the temperament of 


the patient, being of that kind wherein there is an exceſs of ſenſibi- 
lity, proneneſs to hyſteric ſymptoms, or other ſpaſmodic complaints, 
while there is no ſwelling, tenſion, or ſoreneſs in the hepatic region: 
the treatment during the painful period has been already laid down. 
when we treated of the bilious colic; and as in theſe caſes the jaun- 

dice uſually wears off ſpontaneouſſy, in the courſe of a few days or 
weeks, nothing particular is required: when the yellowneſs is more 


fixed, we ſhall then have recourle to ſome of the remedies hereafter 
mentioned. 


The iFerus 2 2 preſſura, from an e or tumour of the liver, 
or ſome other of the adjoining viſcera, will be Known from its com- 
ing on gradually, and from the fulneſs, and, perhaps, hardneſs of 
the hypochondria; as alſo from the preceding ſtate of the patient's 


health, which may give reaſonable cauſe to uſed. ohſtruckignę in 
the abdominal viſcera. 


The cure, if at all attainable, muſt be by a long a of ſuch: 
waters as are impregnated with the foſhle alcali, together with the 


aperient gums and ſoap; occaſionally purging either with aloes, 
rhubarb, falts, or oleum ricini, according as they may chance to 


ſuit the taſte or circumſtances of the patient. 


In ſome caſes, it will be proper to join the Hores martiales, or ſome 


other chalybeate preparation, to the gums and ans and in others, 


where 
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where there is an flmntory 3 it will be necellkry to bleed, 
and give ſedative medicines, in order to allay any feveriſh ſymptoms, 


The i&eris calculefus, which is ſuppoſed to be the moſt frequent 
ſpecies of any, may be known by attending to the progreſs of the 
diſeaſe, as above deſcribed. While theſe ſtoney concretions remain 
in the gall-bladder, they never produce any appearance of jaundice; 
for it is not uncommon to find this receptacle full of theſe ſolid f 
bodies, in ſubjects whoſe Kin had not the leaſt ae of the yell” 
colour. - f ks ER ny 3 


A perfect cure here is ſeldom cbraliicd : if any ung can accom- 
pliſh it, it muſt be a long continued uſe of ſuch waters as abound in 
the native alcali, or have an abſtergent ſaponaceous quality, like thoſe 
of Bareges, with frequent exerciſe, eſpecially riding and regular 
living. A courſe of goat' 8 t in the proper ſeaſon __ wy erw. 
The diet, in all caſes of 1 or bilious Ae r 

conſiſt of meats that are light, and eaſy of digeſtion, not crude or 

flatulent; the beſt drink for thoſe whoſe circumſtances can afford it, 
is Seltzer water mixed with hock, in caſes where there is any ten- 
dency to feveriſhneſs or inflammation ; or with Madeira, Liſbon, or 

Wy where the conſtitution i is rather cold and Phlegmatic. 5 

The frequent return of colic to which icteric (| ubjects are liable, 
require that particular attention be given to prevent coſtiveneſs; by 


taking from time to time oleum ricini, ſoap and rhubarb, or ſoap and 
aloes, according to the difference of the ent 8 habit. 5 „ 
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0 od ben afeina, Dene, Phyſeonig, Atropbia, Ofoſercofe, 7 


and  Sarcoftofis. 


 Emplyſema. 


is alſo the aerial, though theſe caſes but ſeldom. occur; for the origi- 
nal emphy/ema is a very rare diſeaſe. When the pleura is wounded 


by ſplinters of a fractured rib, or by any other means, ſo that air 


from the lungs inſinuates itſelf i into the cellular interſtices, the whole 
body has been obſerved to ſwell to a monſtrous ſize; ; as particu- 


larly in a caſe related by Dr. Hunter, in the ſecond volume- of the 


London Medical Obſervations; and in another, by Mr. Leake, in 6 
the third volu me, to which we refer. Theſe caſes require that the 
ſkin ſhould be punctured in various places to let out the confined 
air, in the mean while purſuing | the proper means to keep off in- 
flammation or fever, and facilitate the healing of the wound. 


As to the primary emphyſema, Dr. Huxham gives a caſe of one 
of conſiderable extent, wherein the patient recovered; but if the in- 
flation becomes general, we may, for the moſt part, conſider it as 


incurable ; there being no remedy yet k known to reſtore the blood to 


* 


its healthy craſis, after it has once undergone ſuch high degrees of 


corruption or depravation, as muſt neceſſarily take place before the _ 
extrication of che aerial principle. 


i 


Tympany. 
A fatulent ſwelling of the abdomen will fiicceed the putrefaction 
of water or other fluids pent up in that cavity, or may enſue from 


the corruption or mortification of different viſcera ; but all ſuch caſes 


muſt be mortal, and the only ſpecies of tympany that can admit of 
4 1 | relief, 


E las ſeen 42 the oily and the watery parts af the blood 
are both liable to ſecede from the other conſtituent p parts; ſo 
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relief, muſt be that wherein the frolling W from a general diſten- 
ſion of che inteſtines by flatus. Hiftories of ſuch caſes are recorded 


in different books, particularly the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 


Sciences at Paris, for the year 1713; the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
No 4143 and firſt volume of Edinburgh Medical Eſſays, where there 
is an account of a tympany ſucceſsfully treated by Monro. Mode- 
rate purging, with ſtrengthening carminatives interpoſed; rubbing 
the belly, ſwathing it with a broad flannel-belt, and the exerciſe of 
riding, are the means to be uſed in theſe caſes. 


Pshxſconia. | 
"Thoſe hard ſwellings of the abdomen, which are known in general 
by the appellation of Phy/conia, are moſt commonly met with in 
women, and uſually proceed from an enlargement of the ovaria, or 
uterus. When ſuch happen in men, the liver and ſpleen are the 
bowels moſt commonly affected, though ſometimes the omentum is 


monſtrouſly- enlarged with a ſteatomatous ſwelling, or the meſenteric 
glands, in weakly children, and ſcrofulous ſubjects. 


It muſt be impoſſible to determine theſe differences during the life 
of the patient; and as to the cure of ſuch obſtructions, we may 


_ deſpair of obtaining it, if the ſwelling does not ſoon give way to 


ſuch courſes as were propoſed for that ſpecies of Jaundice, which 18: 
occaſioned by cen of the different viſcera. 


Atrophia. 8 


There is allo but very little hope of curing the "atraphia,: or that 
waſting of fleſh which is unaccompanied with a heQtic fever, and 
which happens without our being able to aſſign any evident cauſe. 

This caſe is commonly called a Nervous Conſumption. The firſt 
attempts muſt be to amend the ſtate of the digeſtive organs, and 
ere the appetite by ſtomachic ſtrengtheners, ſuch as have been 

| mentioned 


5 
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Fever wine yg on - ferns r and then try the, effects of alles 
milk, beef-tea, and other kinds of light nouriſhment. Worms, 
eſpecially the tœnia, may happen to be the cauſe of an atrophia; and 
for this reaſon, it will be proper to try the more powerful anthel- 


mintics. Drinking malt liquor, eſpecially the kind termed Porter, 


has been found very nouriſhing to ſuch as have not before been. 
accuſtomed to it. 


Ofeeſeireefi, and Sarcoſnft TA 


A ſtill leſs proſpect is there of giving any relief in thoſe deplorable, 


but happily uncommon, caſes, where the bones either loſe their 
ſolidity, or where the e ſubſtance of the le degenerates 
into bone. 


In Gooche's Caſes and Practical Ra oy in Surgery, 3 is 4 
hiſtory of an fegſarcgſis in a woman. On diſſection, it was found 

that the boney ſubſtance had put on the appearance. of hard liver, and 
whatever original laminz were left, were in the external part of the 
bone, which ſeemed to ſhew, that the diſeaſe muſt have begun 1 in the 
marrow or interior part. 


M. Morand has alſo publiſhed an aceount 5 5 ee . 
wiſe, in a female ſubject, who died at Paris in 1752. The diſeaſe 
came on gradually for two years, and was at firſt conſidered as a 


rheumatiſm; ſhe had moſt excruciating pains, and contractions of 


the muſcles, which diſtorted every limb, and reduced her to ſuch a 


miſerable figure, that he was obliged to add a print, in order to give 


an idea of the appearance which the body made at the time of her 
death; M. Morand imagined, that baths prepared with alum, ſul- 

phur, and vitriol, if timely applied, might prove- uſeful in duch A 
caſe, and retard the progreſs of the diſeaſe. 


A third caſe, perfectly ſimilar to the foregoing, was obſerved i in 
1759 at Waterford, A gentlewoman in her nen year began 
h . 412 EE £04 all 
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.to complain of pains, which-were ſuppoſed to be rheumatic; and treat- 

| ed as ſuch; they continued ſo ſevere for the firſt year as to confine her to 
her chamber, but in the beginning of the ſecond, ſhe totally loſt the 
power of her limbs. From that time ſhe lingered on far eight years, and 
during the two laſt of her life was obſerved to diminiſh gradually in 
ſtature, till: ſhe, was reduced to leſs than a third of her original height, 
and in the mean while the bones loſt their ſolidity. After death, there 
was not any medical perſon in the place who had more curioſity in 
examining the body, than by ſimply thruſting a knife into the arms, 
legs, and thighs, whereby the byſtanders were ſatisfied that there was 
a complete diffolution of the bones in thoſe parts: a little while be- 
fore ſhe died, the bone of the lower; jaw became ſoft, but the ſcull 

loſt nothing of its hardneſs, and preſerved its natural texture to the 
laſt. During her whole illneſs, ſhe till remained free from oppreſ- 
ſion or ſickneſs, had an excellent appetite, and retained her ſenſes to 

| the laſt hour. Her urine was et and depoſited ; a whitiſh earthy 

ſediment like chalk. 


The ſarcofoſis has el been mentioned, under the name of 
Catochus Scorbuticus, in Page 550. 
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C N A p. v. 
Methods of treating the di erent dene of 2 


H E term Sphacelus, of which gan grene is an inferior degree, 

is applied to thoſe mortifications wherein there is a diſcharge 
from the mortified part, accompanied with a puffy or cedematous 
ſwelling: while that of necraſis 1s appropriated to thoſe caſes where 
the mortified parts are dry, and have a withered appearance. 


Every thing that has the power of deſtroying the texture of the 
living ſolids, or which can totally interrupt the circulation in any 


particular 


HU MOR AL. 18s EA 8 E. 8. — 
particular ſet of veſſels; may bring on a mortification. Thus the 
mere force of a violent inflammation driving the blood againſt the ſides 
of the veſſels already weakened, whether from internal acrimony 

or; external injuries, will oftentimes rupture theſe veſſels, and ſo pro- 
— mortification; as was fully explained when we were on the 
ſubject of inflammations: and this we often ſee come to paſs after 
ſevere bruiſes, and compound fractures, which | injure. and weaken a 
great number of veſſels, ſo that their coats are not able to ſuſtain the 
load of blood which is afterwards thrown into o them T the force of 
the ſupervening inflammation. 


| Thus the ſoaking in water, in Satan) habits, W the vel⸗ 
ſels ſo far, that when an inflammation is once brought on in conſe= 
quence of ſcarifying or bliſtering, their coats are not able to reſiſt the 


force of the fluids, but preſently rupture and give WAY. 


Thus alſo 3 in conſtitutions where the fluids' have ni bigh 
degrees of ſharpnels, a mortification will readily happen, when the 
force of the blood happens to be directed againſt the veſſels of any 
particular part; or, if a load of acrid humour ſhould be thrown off 
critically from the maſs of circulating fluids, and ſettle on any pare 
ticular part of the body, that part will mortify, _ 


The progreſſive motion of the blood may be interrupted by exceſ- 
| ſive cold, as often happens during ſevere froſt; by ligature on a par- 
ticular limb; by compreſſion on a particular part; from lying too long 
in one poſture : : Ora perfect ſtagnation may enſue from a total wa 
of the nervous influence, as in a complete palſy. He ; 


£ Theſe are the general ſources of a ſphacelus, or necroſis; 8 EE 4 TON are 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed by the cadaverous fætor, and total inſenſibility of 
the parts affected, and by the blackiſh colour, which is owing to the 
corrupted and ſtagnant blood, now ae and diffuſed through- 


out the cellular interſtices. 
It 
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Iti is ſulficiently evident; that he cure in theſe abe wk conſiſt in 


616. 


a ſeparation of the mortified ſolids, and all our e are to be 


directed to the forwarding this ſeparation. 


When the vis vitz is ſtrong, and the general maſs of guide od 
rably ſound, there is little to be done in the way of internal medicine. 
The mortified ſloughs and teguments are to be cut through, and the 
ſcarifications dreſſed with warm balſams, and the parts wrapt up 
in flannels wrung out of a ſpirituous and antiſeptic fomentation, all 
with a view to create an intenſeneſs of motion in the veſſels which 
are left entire; ſo that the force of the fluids in them may puſh off 
the mortified ſloughs, as well as prevent further corruption and putre- 
faction of the extravaſated juices, But when the vis vitæ is low, and 
the fluids ſharp, then the cortex is the medicine on which we place 
our chief dependance, aſſiſted with wine and other cordials; exter- 
nals being managed as juſt now directed, ſo as to haſten a ſeparation | 


of the mortified parts. 


Amputating in theſe caſes will be hehe Vain, ney we find 
that the mortification has come to a ſtand, and the ſeparation actually 
begun: therefore, in all caſes where there appears to be a general 
indiſpoſition of the fluids, and that the mortification cannot be con- 
ſidered as local, we ſhould adviſe delaying the operation; and in the 
mean while try, by the cortex and other ftrengthening 2 Srv to 
haſten the ſeparation. | 


A mortification from cold i is not to be managed like that from any 


other cauſe ; the only remedy 1 is, to rub the parts affected with ſnow, 


and a little ſalt mixed; or, inſtead of that, to dip the parts in cold 
water, and rub them in it; and not to attempt applying any thing 


hot, or to bring the perſons near a fire, till freedom of circulation 
ſhall be reſtored to the froſt-bitten parts. 


There are ſome very aſtoniſhing inſtances of mortifications com- 
ing on very ſuddenly, without being preceded by any fever, inflam- 
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mation, or Sur de Tat pain. And hers are hiſtories of ſuch ciſes 

in moſt of the general collections, particularly i in the Memoirs of the 

Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris for 1 710, and in the Philoſophi- | 0 | 
eal TranſaQtions for 1763, where' we read of a whole family of poor 


people in Suffolk who were thus affected; ſome died, others loſt 
their feet, and ſome their whole legs. F 154 1 8 
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Theſe ſpontaneous mortifications are of the dry ſpecies, and el 1 5 = | 
been generally aſcribed to the feeding on blighted or corrupted corn, 970M | | 
or other rotten vegetables; though with regard to this poor family, | | 
it did not well appear what could have been the ſource ; ; they had | 
eaten of bad corn, it ſeems, but ſo had other people in the neigh- if 
bourhood without being any way difordered. Undoubtedly, feeding. 1 
on ſuch corrupted ſubſtances muſt naturally tend to introduce a depra- l 
; vation of the fluids; and hence it is, that there are no conſtitutions | 
fo liable to ſuffer from mortifications, as thoſe who ate'tainted with 9 
the ſcorbutic acrimony, and wherein the fluids have a een to | | 
putrefaction. i [ 
Deſcription f the Ms and MM of Treatment 3 with an 4 4 | 
hiftorical Account of a new Method of curing the Scurvy at Sea. 1 
5 HE term Scuruy is often indiſeriminately applied, even by = 
medical people, to almoſt all the different kinds of cutaneous _— 
Eoulneſs and this vague way of ſpeaking is owing to ſome writers = 
of the laſt century, who comprehended ſuch a variety of ſymptoms f | | 
under this denomination, that there are few chronic diſeaſes but may, . 1 
according to this ſcheme, be called a Scurvy; but what we now | | 
mean to treat of is the Putrid Scurvy, ſo often fatal to ſeamen, and bl 
to people pent up in garriſons, without ſufficient ſupplies of ſound ? | 
animal food and freſh vegetables; or which is ſometimes known to l 
* | 
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be pie ee in particular ſeaſons, ot . 1s n to certain 
countries and ſituations. 


2 


It is unneceſſary to delay the vide with tees of the 80 


ſcurvy raging on board ſhips, as it did with remarkable violence in 


thoſe of Lord Anſon's ſquadron when he went into the South-Sea; 
or in garriſons, as it did at Quebec the firſt winter that the place 


was in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh; or in cold and damp ſituations; 


ſince all theſe are ſufficiently well known, and the riſe of the diſeaſe 


is generally, and with juſtice, aſcribed to the moiſture of the at- 
moſphere, while at the ſame time the people, expoſed to this 


moiſture, have little or no freſh vegetable food, wine, or other com- 


fortable drink, and perhaps are not ſufficiently clothed: but that the | 
ſcurvy ſhould become epidemical, and rage in a dry ſoil and pleaſant 
ſituation, ſuch as Hampſhire, and ſeize people living in affluence, 


is not eaſy to account for; and obliges us to refer it to an acrimony 


of a ſpecific nature, which we can no more deſcribe, than we can the 


morbific matter that produces the ſmall-pox, the gout, or any 
other diſeaſe. 


Dr. Lind tells us, that, in the beginning and ſpring of the 
year 1760, an univerſal and real ſcurvy prevailed over Hamp- 
ſhire; its influence extended itſelf ſurpriſingly to the ' ſhips. at 
Spithead, and to ſuch as were hovering on the coaſt. It attacked 


ſome hundreds of the French priſoners both in Wincheſter and Pore 5 
cheſter caſtles. Nor were families, at their eaſe, in the country 


exempted from a light attack; nay, ſome were afflicted with it in a 
high degree. At Hazlar Hoſpital, it ſeized men who were lately 
impreſſed, and who had never been at ſea, equally with the old failors 


who had made ſeveral voyages to the Eaſt and Weſt lodge, as and had 
never before been affeded with it, 


All this ſhews the ſcorbutic acrimony to be . for if it were of 


the general putrefactive nature, it would be as apt to produce a fever as 
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the ſcurvy, which we find; it is nots but, on the contrary, the infec- 
tion of a puttid fever is long reſiſted by a ſcorbutic habit. 
1 does not appear, however, that the ſcorbutic acrimony is infec- 
tious or contagious, ſo as to be tranſmitted from one perſon to another, 
like the ſmall-pox,' or lues venerea; but that it ariſes in the body 
ſpontaneouſly, in conſequence of ſome unknown changes in the atmo- | 
ſphere, which become proportionally more capable of generating the * 
ſcorbutie acrimony, as there is a deficiency of ſound: vegetable gud 
fermented liquors, and clean or ſufficient clothing. 
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When theſe circumſtances combine with the mouths ſtate of the 
atmoſphere, the ſcorbutie acrimony will take place even in the 
ſoundeſt and ſtrongeſt conſtitutions; but in ſuch habits as have been 


weakened by a preceding diſtemper, or who are naturally relaxed, 
dull, and flothful, the diſeaſe will make its appearance, notwithſtand- 


ing they enjoy the advantages of good diet and warm un 
wow from changes in the atmoſphere alone. 
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The firſt indication of the ſcorbutic acrimony is ae a 
change of colour in the face, from the natural and uſual look, to a 
pale and bloated complexion, with a liſtleſſneſs and averſion from every 

ſort of exerciſe; the gums ſoon after become itchy, ſwell, and are 
apt to bleed on the flighteſt touch; the breath is then offenſive, and 
the gums daily ſwelling more and more, turn livid, and at length 
become extremely fungous and gle which is one 0 the dittin- 
guiſhing figns of the diſeſeQ.. 


The ſymptoms of che ſcurvy, like thoſe of every other ile | vt 
ſomewhat- different in different people, according to the various 

| circumſtances of conftitution; and they do not gy Mooney in the 
ſame regular courſe f in every patient. 


1 * 


But what 1 is very remarkable i in this 8 notwithſtanding 4 
various and immenſe load of es under Which che Patients labour, 
9 2 e 
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there is no ſickneſs at the fiomach, the appetite keeps up, and the 
ſenſes remain entire, almoſt to the very laſt; when lying at reſt, they 
make no complaints, and feel little diſtreſs or pain; but the moment 
they attempt to riſe, or ſtir themſel ves, then the breathing becomes 
difficult, with a kind of ſtraitneſs or catching, with great oppreſſion, 
and ſometimes they have been known to fall into a fatal ſyncope, 
This catching of the breath upon motion, with the loſs. of ſtrength, 
dejection of ſpirit, and rotten gums, are held as the eſſential or 

diſtinguiſhing ſymptoms of the diſcafe. | 


The ſkin is generally dry, except in the very laſt N when the 
patients become exceedingly ſubject to faintings, and then it grows 
clammy and moiſt: in ſome it has an anſerine appearance, but much 

oltener it is ſmooth and ſhining; and when examined is found ſpread: 
over with ſpots, not rifing above the ſurface, of a reddiſh, bluiſh, 
vid, or purple colour, with a fort of yellow rim round them. At 
firſt theſe ſpots are for the moſt part ſmall, but in time they in- 
creaſe to large blotches. The legs and thighs are the places where 
they are moſtly ſeen, more rarely on the head and face. Many have 
a ſwelling of the legs, which is harder, and retains the impreſſion, of 
the finger longer, than the common. en or rar odematous 
| frellings. at ae e | 

The flighteſt wounds and bruiſes in Gates Wa 8 
into foul and untoward ulcers. And the appearance of theſe ulcers 
is ſo ſingular and uniform, that they are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from 
all others. Scorbutic ulcers afford no good digeſtion, but a thin and 
fatid ichor mixed with blood, which at length has the appearance of 
coagulated gore lying caked on the ſurface of the ſore, and is with 
great difficulty wiped off or ſeparated from the parts below. T he 
fleſh underneath theſe ſloughs feels to the probe ſoft and ſpungy, and 
is very putrid. No detergents nor eſcharoties are here of any ſer- 

vice; for though ſuch ſloughs be with d geht pains taken od they 


3 | are 
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are found again at che next drefling, where the ſame ſanguineous 
putrid appearance always preſents itſelf. Their edges are generally 
of a livid colour, and puffed up with excreſcences of proud fleſh 
ariſing from below the ſkin, As the violence of the diſeaſe increaſes, 
the ulcers ſhoot out a ſoft bloody fungus, which often riſes } in a night's 


time to a monſtrous ſize, and although deſtroyed by cauteries, 


actual or potential, or cut away with the knife, is found at next 


* 


1 as * as ever. It is a good while, however, before theſe 


* 


Theſe —— | will always — to aſſure us that an ulcer is 


ſeorbutic, and ſhould put us on our guard with reſpect to the giving 
mercurials, which are the moſt pernicious things that can be admini- 
ſtered in thele caſes. 


Scorbutic people, as the diſeaſe advances, are ſeldom free from 


pains; though they have not the ſame ſeat in all, and often in the 


ſame perſon ſhift their place. Some complain of univerſal pain in 
all their bones, as they term it; moſt violent in the limbs, and eſpe- 
cially' on the joints, and legs when ſwelled ; but the moſt frequent 
ſeat of their pain is in ſome part of the breaſt, 


The flate of the bowels 1 is various: in ſome there is an obſlingte 
coftiveneſs; in others a tendency to a flux, with extremely fœtid ſtools: 
the urine is alſo rank and feetid, generally high-coloured; and when 
it has ſtood for ſome hours, throws up an oily ſcum on the ſurface. 
The pulſe is variable, but moſt commonly flower and more feeble 
chan in the time of perfect health. A ſtiffneſs in the tendons, and 
weakneſs in the joints of the knees, appear early in the diſeaſe; but 
as it grows more inveterate, the patients generally loſe the uſe of 
their limbs altogether; having a contraction of the flexor-tendons in 
the ham, with a ſwelling and pain in the joint of the knee. Some 
have their legs monſtrouſly ſwelled, and eovered over with livid ſpots 
or ecehymales 1 others have hard tumors there; ſome, though without 


4 K 2 ſwelling, 
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relling, hs have the calves of wagen 2nd Ha A of the thighs wan 
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As people far gone in the are are apt to Kind and even expire, 
on being moved and brought out into the freſh air, the utmoſt care 
and 1 are requiſite when! it 18 ee, to Air or remove 


** 
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| Scorbutic people are at all times, but more elpediatly as the diſeaſe 
advances, extremely ſubject to profuſe bleedings from different parts 
of the body, as from the noſe, gums, inteſtines, lungs, &c. and from 


their ulcers, which generally bleed plentifully, if their fungus be 


eut away. It is not eaſy to conceive a more diſmal and diverſified 
ſcene of miſery than what is beheld in the third and laſt ſtage of 


this diſtemper; it being then that the anomalous and more extraor- 


dinary ſymptoms appear, ſuch as the burſting out of old wounds, 


and the diſſolution of old fractures that have been long united. How- 


ever, notwithſtanding all this, it 18 wonderful to ſee: how ſoon” theſe 
terrible ſymptoms ſhall give way to proper treatment; for if the 


texture of the whole ſyſtem of ſolids be not quite deſtroyed, ſuch is 
the power of the juices of freſh vegetables to reſtore ſoundneſs to 


the fluids in this diſcaſe, that a plentiful uſe of them ſcarcely ever 
fails to correct the ſcorbutic acrimony, if they can be had in any 
reaſonable time. And it is almoſt no matter of what kind the juices 


are, provided they be freſh, and of ſuch a nature as will allow them 


to be taken freely: the acid and the alcaleſcent, the mild and the 
acrid, the ſweet and the bitter, all of them cure the ſcurvy; though 


their ſenſible qualities be ſo oppoſite, and their manner of affecting 
the body in other caſes be ſo different. 


All that we have to do therefore, is to fix on ſuch fruits and Aber 


freſh vegetables as can be conveniently had and taken, and contrive 
. . to give them in thoſe forms that will allow the patients to ealume 
1 elch greateſt quantities. 


The 
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The firſt promiſing alteration from the courſe above mentioned, is 
uſually a gentle diarrhoea; and if, in a few days, the'ſkin becomes 
ſoft and moiſt, it is an infallible ſign of recovery; eſpecially if the 


patients gain ſtrength, | and can bear being ſrred or carried into the 
open air without fainting. 


But if the belly ſhould not be Wotenel by t the uſe of the freſh 
vegetables, nor the ſkin become ſoft and moiſt, then they mult be 
aſſiſted by ſtewed prunes, or a decoction of tamarinds with cream of 
tartar, in order to abate the coſtiveneſs; and by drinking a+ light 

decoction of the woods, and warm bathing, in order to relax the 
|  Pores of the ſkin 3 for nothing contributes more to the recovery of 
ee patients than ſweating. 


ith regard to particular ſymptoms, antiſeptic mouth waters of 
decoction of bark and tincture of roſes, with a ſolution of myrrh, 
muſt be uſed occaſionally, in order to cleanſe the mouth, and brace 


up the relaxed and ſpungy gums. Swelled and indurated limbs, and 
ſtiffened joints, muſt be bathed with warm vinegar, and relaxed by 
the ſteam of warm water, repeatedly conveyed to them, and confined 


to the parts by means of cloſe blankets.: ulcers on the legs muſt never 
be treated with oily or greaſy applications, nor ſharp eſcharotics, bur. 
we ought rather to apply lint or ſoft rags, nes in a ſtrong decoction. 


of Peruvian bark. | ge nf ee 


This diſeaſe. at no time bears or requires large evacuations, 
either by bleeding or purging ; and, as. hath been already men- 


tioned, the belly muſt be kept open by the freſh vegetables, or 


by the mildeſt laxatives. But we are always to be careful that ſcor- 


butic perſons, after a long abſtinence from greens and fruits, be not 


permitted to eat voraciouſly at the firſt, but they are rather to be 


treated like people who have been almoſt ſtarved, and be ſuffered to 


take but a little at firſt, and then increaſe the quantity of vegetables 


by degrees, otherwiſe they might chance to fall into a fatal 


dyſentery: 
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All this, however, that has been laid down as the method of treat- 
ment, ſuppoſes the patients to be in a ſituation where they can be 
plentifully furniſhed with freſh vegetables; but, unhappily, theſe 
often cannot be procured at fea or in garriſons; and therefore, in 


order to ſupply this deficiency, and that a remedy for the ſcurvy 
might never be wanting, the author, in the year 1762, firſt conceived 
the notion, that 2nfuſion of malt, commonly termed wack might be 


ſubſtituted for the freſh vegetable juices. 


In the Appendix, the reader will find a ſhort account of the Liſi 
culties which occurred before the wort could have a fair trial; as alſo 


| of its ſucceſs, and the methods of adminiſtration. 


CHAP. vn. 
Deſcription of the Scrofula, and Methods of Treatment. 


HE /crofula being one of thoſe diſeaſes whoſe name is apt to 
give offence, it often paſſes under the denomination of 
Scurvy; not that there is the leaſt affinity between the two diſeaſes. 


The ſcrofula i is moſtly hereditary, but it is alſo capable of being 
communicated by a nurſe. 


It is generally before puberty that the ſcrofulous acrimony becomes , 
manifeſt; for, after that period, the conſtitution, for the moſt part, 
acquires ſufficient firmneſs to prevent this ſpecies of morbific matter 
from producing actual diſeaſe. 


Writers are not thoroughly agreed whether this diſcaſe can be 
tranſmitted in the way of contagion: ſome authors hold that it may; 
but if it be contagious, it is not equally ſo with the itch or lues 
venerea: however, as it is always beſt to err on the lafe ſide, it is 
moſt adviſable to order ſcrofulous patients to lie alone. 


The ſcrofulous humour principally ſettles either in the glandular 
parts, or the bones, and the diſeaſe firſt appears in little kernels, or 


Fl 


; lumpy 
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lumpy indolent ſwellings down the ſides of the neck; or in the arm- 
pits, and about the breaſts ;. or in ſwellings of the joints, either of 
the fingers, wriſt, knee, elbow, or ankle. 


A ſtrain of any of theſe joints will often give acide for the ſcro- 
fulous humour to ſhew itſelf. But where no ſuch external injury 
has preceded, the ſwelling comes. on gradually, and without any 
pain or diſcolouring. tes ur 


In proceſs of t time, as the humour acquires 1 ſudeiant to 
irritate and corrode the living ſolids, the parts affected grow hot, 
red and painful, and end in a ſuppuration. The matter of the 
abſceſs is thin, and mixed with a whitiſh curdly ſubſtance; and this 
curdly matter, which is diſcharged after the opening of ſcrofulous 
ſwellings, together with the bard lumpy feel which they have before 
ſuppuration, are the circumſtances that particularly diſtinguiſh them 
from other ſpecies of tumour: 


A thickneſs of the upper lip may be held as peculiar to ſcrofulous 
habits; and where we meet with this appearance, even though there 
ſhould be no other, it gives ſufficient room to ſuſpect a ſcrofulous 
acrimony; for very often this humour does not ſhew itſelf in the 
exterior habit, but ſettles internally : the meſenteric glands in theſe 


caſes are generally found ſtuffed up and ſwelled, with a cheeſy, puru- 


lent, or earthy matter; whence waſting, hectic fever, and death , 
and very often the ſame kinds of matter ſettle on the lymphatic 
glands in the lungs, and produce cough, with the othes Wr pee 
of dyſpacea or pthiſis, already deſcribed. 

As the ſcrofulous acrimony is of ſuch a nature, that it can lurk 
long in the body without ſhewing itſelf, it neceſſarily muſt be very 
difficult to conquer, becauſe of the firm hold that it t gets of un con- 


ſtitution, before people are aware of its exiſtence. Pep £ 


There are, however, three things that have been found to produce 


happy effects in ſubduing this acrimony, and theſe are, the ſea-water, 
the 
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the cortex, and che cicuta. But the variety of circumſtances will 
render: it neceſſary tb make a choice between theſe different remedies. 
In general it may be laid down, that the uſe of ſea - water (chat is, ih 
drinking and bathing, according to Dr. Ruſſel's ſcheme ) will anſwer 
beſt before there are any ſuppuration or ſymptoms of tabes ; the cor- 
tex, when there are running ſores, and a degree of heQic fever; and 
the cicuta, in old inveterate caſes, approaching to che ſcirrhous or ; 
cancerous ſtate. 


1 
4 


The ſea- water ſhould only be taken in ſuch quantity as ſhall be 
ſufficient to keep the belly gently open, and when it creates a diſ- 
treiling degree of thirſt, it may be mixed with common freſh water. 


The lime-water tincture is the moſt efficacious way of adminiſter- 


ing the cortex in ſcrofulous caſes; and either the extract or the freſh 
Juice of the cicuta may be given. 


The cicuta is found not only to promote the ſuppuration of i ſcro- 
fulous tumours, but alſo meliorates the diſcharge from the ulcers ; 
mercury likewiſe promotes the ſuppuration of theſe tumours, but this 
is a way of termination that is far from being deſirable, as the ulcers 
which ſucceed are generally very flow in healing up; therefore a 
reſolution is what we are always to wiſh for: but when ſcrofulous 
ſwellings do fuppurate, they ought never to be opened until all the 
lumpy hardneſs ſhall be melted down; and it is worthy of obſerva- 
tion, that theſe are a kind of abſceſſes which often do better when 
left to break of themſelves, than when they are opened by Art: and 
the ſinuſes that form afterwards, are ſeldom cured by dilating ; for, 
until the acrimony ſhall either be ſubdued, or the conſtitution acquire 
ſufficient firmneſs, theſe ſores never heal up, and therefore it is need- 
leſs, as well as cruel, to torment the patients with frequent inciſions, 
Rubbing ſcrofulous ſwellings with the alga marina, or common 
ſea-wrack, and applying the ſame by way of cataplaſm, is ſometimes | 


Lad don in his Treatiſe. on the Ule of Sea - Water. 
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found uſeful in ſoftening and diſperſing chem; a mixture Fo freſh 
gall with ſoap liniment, is alſo a powerful reſolvent. 


The ſulphureous waters are eſteemed particularly ſalutary in ſcro+ 
fulous caſes of long ſtanding; but in general it requires the perſe- 
verance of ſome years to accompliſh a perfect cure; and frequently 


at is found, that nothing will eradicate the OY but the removal 
or ans patient into a warm climate, 


CHAP. VIIL 


Of the Cancer. 


E may ſometimes trace the cancer from a ſcrafula; the per- 
ſons afflicted with that diſeaſe in advanced life being fre- 


quently ſuch as have ſhewn ſigns of this in their youth : hence there 


is reaſon to conſider the acrimony which gives rile to. the cancer, as 
having ſome affinity with that which produces the Evil. 


The cancer, like the ſcrofula, attacks chiefly the glandular parts 


and the bones ; the lips, noſe, breaſts, and axillary glands, are-the 
moſt frequent ſeats of the diſeaſe ; but ſometimes it ſettles on the 
uterus, the penis, or lower part of the inteſtinum rectum. 


+ Cancerous ſwellings are lumpy, like the ſerofulous; but exceed 


* 


theſe, as well as every other ſpecies of tumour, in hardneſs: before 


they become painful, they are termed Scirrhi; and in this ſtate the ſkin 


is ſeldom diſcoloured, but after the pain begins, it turns dufkiſh or 


livid, and the ſubcutaneous veins of the * affected 05 on a vari- 
e 7... 


Ws” cancer may remain in the indolent ate, and without ulcera- 
tion, for years; during which, it is called an Occult Cancer; but 


when the humour acquires ſuch ſharpneſs as to corrode the tegu- 
ments, it gets the name of an Open Cancer. The ichor which is diſ- 
4 L charged, 
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charged, is generally fo cauſtic, that it quickly erodes the Aust 


Parts, whether they be hard or ſoft, and thus conſtitutes a moſt 


rightful ſpecies of ulcer, that no application yet found out is capable 
of healing; neither has there been any alterative as yet diſcovered 
capable of correcting or ſubduing the cancerous acrimony; ſo that 


the only remedy is extirpation, either by the knife or cauſtic, when 


the part which is the ſeat of the diſeaſe happens to be ſuch, that it 
can be —— removed without material injury to the reſt of the 
un: 

The choice of theſe two methods of extirpation muſt be directed 
by the particular circumſtances of the caſe; but when a cauſtic is 
judged preferable to the knife, the difficulty is to find one that will 
not ſpread, laterally, further than is intended, which the lapis infer- 
nalis and lunar cauſtic conſtantly do, in ſpite of n contrivance to 
prevent them. 


The compoſition which is kept a ſecret in Ireland by a family of 


the name of Plunket, and in England by ſome perſons to whom they . 


have ſold it, is believed to conſiſt of the things which are mentioned 
in the note. It is a very powerful eſcharotic, and occaſions moſt 
acute pain; but its excellence is, that it does not extend its an 
laterally. 


Every body knows how much the cicuta 8 * up in Ger- 


many, and how little it has ſucceeded i in France and in England: in 


Ireland there have been a few caſes where it really has done ſervice, 
and it ought not to be altogether thrown aſide. The freſh juice has 
been found more efficacious than the extract; the patients begin 


* Take of the leaves and ſtalks of the ranunculus flammeus two pugils; of thoſe 
of cotula fœtida one pugil; white arſenic, two drachms ; flowers of ſulphur, one 


drachm. Mix the whole, and rub them into a powder. This powder, made into a 


paſte with the white of an egg, is applied to the cancerous part which it is intended 
to corrode; and being covered with a piece of thin bladder, ſmeared alſo with the 
white of an egg, is ſuffered to lie on from twenty-four to forty-eight hours ; afterwards 
the eſchar is to be treated with ſoftening digeſtives, as in ordinary caſes, 


with 


by 


-- 
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with four or five drops, and increaſe it gradually. The application 
of this herb externally, has been long directed in cancerous caſes; 
and is generally of ſome ſervice, both in rendering the ulcers leſs foul 
and corroſive, and in ſoftening down the hardneſſes. 


Perſons labouring under a cancer ſhould live on the lighter and 
milder kinds of food, avoid every thing falt or heating, and ſhould 
purge gently from time to time with the neutral ſalts, or the natural 
purging waters. 

CHAP. R. 
Deſcription of the Lues Venerea; and Methods of Treatment. 


STRUC, who writes the elaborate and complete hiſtory of the 
A. lues venerea, is fully convinced that it is a new diſeaſe, which 
never appeared in Europe till ſome time between the years 1494 
and 1496, having been imported from the New World by the compa- 
nions of the famous Chriſtopher Columbus : hence it appears, that 
the morbific matter which produces the lues venerea, like that which 
gives riſe to the ſmall-pox, is of a ſpecific nature, and was originally 
peculiar to one quarter of the globe, from whence it has now ſpread 
to all the other three. | 


But the venereal acrimony cannot, like the infe&ious miaſmata, 
which produce ſeveral ſpecies of fever, be carried in the air, and 
wafted from place to place; for, unleſs it be tranſmitted from parents, 


hand, when the child is infected, the nurſe is liable to receive 
it; and there have been inſtances wherein lying- in women have been 


4L23 e 
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infected, by having the befortane to e a perſon to draw their 
breaſts, who happened to have venereal ulcers in the mouth, 


It may alſo be contracted from laſcivious kiſſing, when the mouth 
or lips of the diſeaſed party chance to be ulcerated. It may be caught 
by handling venereal ſores, if the cuticle happens at the time to be 
| abraded any where about the hand or fingers, fo that the virus can | 
find an entrance through this undefended part of the ſkin but by 
far the moſt common way of contracting this diſeaſe is by coition, 
the genital parts being of all others the moſt liable to admit the viru- 
lent particles, as being of a ſpongy nature, and covered with an 
exceedingly delicate cuticle, which is always kept tender from the 
continual moiſture peculiar to theſe parts of the body. When the 
diſorder is communicated by contact, the places where the acrimony 
firſt made its entrance are generally thoſe where it firſt makes its 
appearance ; and as coition is the moſt common way of contracting 
it, fo the firſt ſymptoms ofteneſt appear on, or en near the 

pudenda. | 


We ſhall defer the bias of theſe local venereal complaints 
till we come to ſhew the methods of treating the diſeaſes of the ſecond 
_ claſs; and, at preſent, only deſcribe the ſymptoms, and Point out the 


moſt ſucceſsful ways of management, when the virus is ſuppoſed to 
have tainted the habit 1n general. 


The patient” s on account will, for the moſt part, help us to diſ- 
tinguiſh the diſeaſe ; but there are ſometimes caſes wherein we can- 
not avail ourſelves of this information, and where, inſtead of confeſ- 
ſing, the parties ſhall conceal all the circumſtances; while again, on 
the other hand, we ſhall now and then meet with people who per- 
ſuade themſelves that ſymptoms are venereal which in reality are 
owing to ſome other cauſe; and therefore it is of the utmoſt i import- 
ance to inform ourſelves thoroughly of the nature of choſe ſymptoms 


and 
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break out © again \ As, a i freſh contagion, we may july ſuſpect that 
the virus has got hold of the general maſs of lymph; but if, at the 
fame time, we find ulcers breaking out in the throat, or dry ſcabby 
eruptions on the ſkin, or hard callous tubereles or puſtules covered 
with a yellow ſcab, and appearing chiefly among the hairy parts, 5 
we may be aſſured that the caſe is NOW become that. of a confirmed 
lues. 9 | 


But as theſe eruptions and ulcerations of the throat ſometimes. 
- come unattended with any of the ſymptoms peculiar to the genitals, 
it. will be neceſſary to lay down the diſtinguiſhing marks that ſhew- 
them to be truly venereal, and different from ſuch as are che produce 

of a ſcorbutie or leprous acrimony. 


When eruptions of the furfuraceous and N kind are vene 
real, they are not attended with itching; and the ſcale being picked 
off, the ſkin appears of a. reddiſh brown, or rather copper- colour 13 
underneath; whereas leprous eruptions are itchy, throw off a greater 5 „ | 
quantity of ſcales, and riſe in larger blotches, eſpecially about the | 1 
joints of the, knees and elbows. Venereal tubercles or puſtules, are 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed from carbuncles. of the face, by not occupying the 
cheeks or the noſe, . nor as having a purulent apex, but are covered at: 


top, either with a dty branny ſcurf, like the ſuperficial eruptions 
juſt now mentioned, or elſe with a hard dry ſcab, of a tawney yel- 


low hue ; they particularly. break out among the hair, or near to > It, 
on the forehead, or on the temples. | 


Venereal ulcers affecting the mouth are diſtingu able from thoſe: 


which are ſcorbutic, in the following manner: 1. Venereal ulcers 
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firſt affect the tonſils, fauces and uvula then the gums, but theſe 


very rarely: on the contrary, ſcorbutic ulcers affect. the gums firſt 
of all; then the fauces, tonſils, and uvula, 2. Venereal ulcers fre- 
quently ſpread to the noſe, ſcorbutic ones never. 3. Venereal ulcers 
are callous in the edges; ſcorbutic ones are not ſo. 4. Venereal 
ulcers are circumſcribed, and, for the moſt part, are circular, at leaſt 
they are confined to certain places ; ſcorbutic ones again are of a 
more irregular form, ſpread wider, and frequently affect the whole 
mouth. 5. Venereal ulcers are, for the moſt part, hollow, and 
generally covered at bottom with a white or yellowiſh ſlough ; but 
ſcorbutic ones are more apt to grow up into looſe fungi. 6. Vene- 
real ulcers are red in their circumference, but ſcorbutic ones are 
always livid. 7. Venereal ulcers frequently rot the ſubjacent bones, 
the ſcorbutic ones ſeldom or ever. 8. And laſtly, Venereal ulcers are 
moſt commonly combined with other ſymptoms which are known 
to be venereal ; ſcorbutic ones with the diſtinguiſhing ſigns of the 


ſcurvy, ſuch as the ſtrait breathing, liſtleſſneſs, ee of che legs, 
rotten gums, &c. 


Another ſure ſign of the confirmed lues, are thoſe kecp-Kited 
nocturnal pains, particularly of the ſhins, arms, and head. As for 
thoſe ſuperficial wandering pains that fly from place to place, and 
which affect the membranes of the muſcles and the ligaments of the 
joints, they have, for the moſt part, ſo near a reſemblance to the 
gout and rheumatiſm, that they are not to be conſidered as venereal, 
except they be accompanied with other evident ſigns; but with 
regard to the pains which are deeply ſeated, and always fixed to the 
ſame place, and which affect the middle and more ſolid part of the 
ulna, tibia, and bones of the cranium, and which rage chiefly, and 
with great violence, in the fore-part of the night, ſo that the patient 
can get no reſt till morning approaches, theſe may be held as ſure 
ſigns that the venereal acrimony has ſpread itſelf throughout the 
whole habit, whether they be accompanied with other ſymptoms 


of 
8 


HUMORAL DISEASES. | 


of the lues or not. 'Guminats i in the fleſhy parts, nodes in the 
perioſteum, ganglia upon the tendons, tophi upon the ligaments; 


exoſtoces upon the bones, and fici at the verge of the anus, are all 


of them ſigns of the confirmed lues: theſe are hard indolent ſwell- 
ings, but as they ſometimes ariſe independent of any venereal acri- 
mony, and perhaps may depend on a ſcrofulous taint; unleſs they 
be accompanied,” or have been preceded by ſome of the more certain 
and evident ſymptoms of the lues, we are to be cautious about pro- 
nouncing them venereal. When theſe ſwellings are not owing to 
the venereal acrimony, they very ſeldom are painful, or tend to in- 
flame and ſuppurate; whereas thoſe that are venereal uſually do, 
and if they lie upon a bone generally bring on a caries. 


. Theſe carious ulcers are moſt commonly met with upon the ulna, 
tibia, and bones of the cranium; and when accompanied with noc- 
turnal pains, we never can heſitate about declaring their genuine 
nature. Frequent abortions, or the excluſion of ſcabby, ulce- 
rated, half-rotten and dead fœtuſes, happening without any mani- 
feſt cauſe to diſturb the foetus before its time, or to deftroy it in the 
womb, may be reckoned as a {ure ſign that at leaſt one of the Barer 


is infected. 


Theſe then are the principal and moſt evident 155% of ſs: 
firmed lues, There are others which are more equivocal, and which, 
unleſs we can fairly trace them back to ſome that are more certain, 
-cannot be-held as ſigns of the venereal diſeaſe; ſuch are, 1. Obſti- 
nate inflammations of the eyes, frequently returning with great heat, 
itching, and ulceration of the eye- lids. 2. Singing and hiſſing noiſe 
in the ears, with ulcers or caries in the bones of the meatus audito- 


ius. 3. Obſtinate headachs. 4. Obſtinate cutaneous eruptio s, of 


the itchy or leprous appearance, not yielding to the milder hods 
of treatment. 5. Swellings of the bones; and, 6. Wandering and 


obſtinats pains. None of theſe ſymptoms however can be known to 
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632 IUMORAL D1SENSES oO 
be venereal, ns ren to oincide with foe. or 22 of the. 
more certain-figns. . 1 


Upon the whole, we are ae to Aikinguiltcand nd 8 
ſeveral ſymptoms ſingly, and then compare them with each other, ſo 
that a clear judgment may be formed upon the x neral review 


n 


Being chorouglily convinced that the caſe is eerend, wy are to 
conſider, firſt of all, whether it be of a longer or a ſhorter date; 
for the more recent it is, it will, cæteris paribus, be leſs difficult to 
remove. But there are other circumſtances which will * us in 1 
* a prognoſtie as to the event. As, 


The age of che patient. This diſorder is more dangerous to 
unn and old people than to ſuch as are in the flower and vigour | 
of life, in whom a great ſhare of the virus may be expe 
ciſe, or in ſome degree be ſubdued by the 3 of the conftit 


2 The ſex of the patient. Though women are for the moſt part 
| weaker than men, and therefore ſeem leſs able to refiſt the force of 
the. venereal poiſon, when it has once gained admittance, yet expe= 
rience ſhews, that it is eaſier borne by women than by men, which , 
ſeems owing to the menſtrual and other uterine diſcharges; by w ich" 
perhaps a good ſhare of the acrimony may be carried'off immediately 
from the parts where it firſt was applied; for it is obſervable, that 
whenever theſe diſcharges are obſtructed, or ceaſe by the ordinary 6 


courſe of Nature, all the ſymptoms of this diſcaſe grow worls, 


3. The babit of body. Perſons who have acrid juices- wil 
liable to fuffer more from the venereal poiſan than ſuch as have their. 
blood in a milder ſtate ; hence when people of a ſcorbutic or ſcrofu- 
lous habit contract venereal diſorders, the ſymptoms are always 
remark bly violent, and difficult to cure. And for the ſame reaſons; 
the confirmed lues is much more to be dreaded in a perſon already 
inclined to an aſthma, a rebate, a dropſy the gout, or any other 
chronic 


; HUMORAT bs PAS Es. - Wb 
_ clironie diſeaſe, th 


han in one of a ſound and healthy conſtitution, For, * 


as the original diſeaſe is increaſed by the. econ of; che- e 1 
poiſon,” ſo the lues is aggravated by being joined to an old diſfore ler. 


Ihe more ſymptoms arife, and the more they affect the bones, ſo 


much the more difficult the cure; but if the acrimony ſhould ſeize 


any of the nobler interne parts, ſuch as the brain, the lungs, or the 


liver, then ihe diſeaſe becomes incurable, and. the patient will either , 
| tink under a tabes, or go off ſuddenly i in an apoplectic fit. 


It is ſufficiently well known, that mereury is the chief, and 8 
the only thing on which we can depend for a cure, whether it be in 
troduced through the pores of the ſkin in the form of ointments, | 


plaſſers, waſhes, or fumigations, or whether it be given by the mouth, 


_ diſguiſed in a hundred different * of pills, troches, powders, or 
- ſolutions. W 4b 
Formerly it was held as a — that a falivation ought to be raiſed, | 
and a great diſcharge excited, but this is now found to be unneceſ- 
bay! for, as mercury acts by ſome ſpecific power in ſubduing and 
ling the venereal virus, all that is required, 1 is to throw in a 
fuſficient quantity of the medicine for this purpoſe; j and if i it can be 


diverted from a the alivary glands, ſo much the better, ſince the i inconveni- 
i ittan; to avoid. 


g are ſuch as we ſhould always wil h 


Mere eombinec 4 with any ſaline ſubſtance, has its aQi- 
e e e increaſed;. 3. hence the great variety of chtmical pre- 
Parations, which have been contrived. to unite. it with. different acids. 


Corroſive ſublimate is one of the moſt active of all the m reurial 


doſes. It therefore never can be given in ſubſtance, hu 
diſſolved, in order to render it capable of a more minute diviſi IN. 


We may ſee, by looking into Wiſeman, that this is an old medi 211 i 5 f 
3 en given by regular practitioners. How. it came to be 
ed into ſo remote a part of the world 26 Siberia, is not eafily 


4 * „ found 


8 inſomuch as to become a poiſon even in very ſmall | 
ut muſt: be 
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Sund on r. /Clerc work "the Liſi re dame de 


inte years, when the Baron Van Swieten — it oth vogue; (0 


that now, if we credit Dr. Locker, they uſe no other mercurial pte. 


i 


paration at Vienna. The number of patients cure a by this 
e in the hoſpital of St. Mark, which is under wil tare of this 

man, from 1754 to 1761 inchaſeve, being 4886. 
This method has deen imroduced doth in Britain and Whos: 


though by no means to the exctufion of others ; and it has appeared, 

that che ſolution does not turn out ſo infallible a 2 remedy either in 
| theſe kingdoms or in France, as they ſay z it has done in (Germany. 7 
The French rather look on it with abhorrence, and talk of i its being 


a certain poiſon; and a late writer of that nation, ſuppoſed to be Dr. 


Petit, in a ſmall book, intitled, A Parallel of the different Methode . 
of tb F the Ola RT, ante, That there i is | either | cer- 


repeated friclions. : "y | he" Þ 


The way to prepare the ſolution 3 is, to diffolve a as ; much ee 
in any kind of ardent ſpirit (at Vienna they uſe only corn-brandy) as 


will give half a grain to an ounce of ſolution. The doſe t to a dern 
perſon is, one ſpoonful mixed with a Pint of any light. ptiſan, or 

barley- water, and this to be taken morning and evening: CY 
Patients ſhout keep moſtly in a warm chamber, and lie in bed to 
after taking the medicine; their diet ſhould be light, and they 
ought to drink plentifully throughout the day, of whey, ptiſan, or Jy 
barley-water. If the ſolution does not keep the belly open, a mild 
purge muſt be given from time to time; for Locker oblerves, that 
thoſe whom it purges two or three times a- day, get well ſoc ner than 


* . purge; he alſo figs; unt ir very ſeldom | 
en ö afferts 
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affects the mouth, but that ĩt promotes che urinary glad cutiticous 
diſcharges, This courſe is not only to be continued till all the ſymp» 
toms, diſappear; but for ſome weeks longer. The ſhorteſt time that 
1 wp to let the patients out was ſix. weeks; and it will be 
pro wh | put them, on a decoction en for . _— 
afierthey lepve off the ſolution... .. 
But mercury, May, be , unite 
marine acid, than it i 18 in he preparation of eorroſive ſublimate; as 
in the following manner: an ounce of pure diſtilled water will diſ- 
ſolve thirty grains of corrolive ſublimate, and no more; but if ſome. 
crude fal ammoniac be added to. this ſolution, it will then diſſolve 
a ſmall portion of that falt, and afterwards will take up ſome grains 
more of corroſive ſublimate, and thus produce the ge . 
ſolution of that preparation. Om 


One drop of this loaded a lution a ben 1 
doſe ſufficiently ftrong , and when mixed with a. pint of deeoction af 
the fudoriſic woods, generally raifes a. plentiful n ee 
powerful corrector of the venercal virus. rugs 

But as this medicine requires fo much "Ys in. the adm 
| tio flint eee ACLLtiGn' 


Plenck, und fire eue — rb 3 Pre * a. 
ing mercury with mucilage of gum m_ which is, 


But i tabs e e n 

and it is determined to have recourſe to the mercurial frictibns, — 
pationg muſt be prepared, by going into the — ny 
ſuceeſſſvely ; having 'been-previoully-blooded,, if of a pletkotie habit. 
and taking a doſe or two of ſome proper cathartic, cameo] 
4 Mz· The 
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ae eher {patient . heing fitted en ce e of Rane. 
is then to enter on the courſe... / M 


"hp the perſon be of a robuſt habit, wo: in \ the prime of Jil, we 
way begin with two drachms of the unguentum ceruleum fortius, 
ny Lond.) which is to be rubbed in about the rg by : an  afſiſt- 
"ant* whoſe hands are covered with bladders ; 3 then | aving inter- 
5 | mitted a day, we may expend two drachms 1 more of the ointment, 

3 5 and reſt for two days; after which, if no ſoreneſs of the mouth 
F 757 comes on, uſe only one drachm, and at every ſubſequent friction 
8 aſcend till the ointment ſhall reach the trunk of the body, after 
which the frictions are to be begun at the wriſts, and from thence 

gradually extended to the ſhoulders. In order to prevent the mer- | 
cury from laying too much hold on the mouth, it muſt be diverted 

do the ſkin, by keeping the patient in a conſtant perſpiration from 
the warmth of the room, and by drinking plentifully of barley-water, 
whey, or ptiſan; but if, nevertheleſs, the mercury ſhould tend to 
raiſe a ſpitting, then, from time to time, we are either to give ſome 
gentle cathartic, or order the patient into a vapour bath; and thus 
we are to go on, rubbing in a drachm of the ointment every ſecond, 
third, or fourth night, according as it may be found to operate; in 

the intermediate times, either purging or bathing, unleſs we ſhould 
chuſe to let the ſalivation come on, which, however, it is much better 


to avoid, as we thall thus be able to throw i in a Om quaatity of 
mercury, | ( 

It is impoſſible to ane Re STS of mercury that is neceſ- 
fary to be rubbed in, as chis will vary according to circumſtances ; 
but we are always to continue the frictions at leaſt for a fortniglit 

after all ſymptoms of the diſeaſe ſhall have totally diſappeared ; and 
chen we have done with mercury, warm bathing, and ſudorific decoc- 
tions of the ſweetening woods are to be continued ned ſome time 
wager. 
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ala This 1 25 er ſketch of the methods of treatment for the con · 
firmed lues; but for a complete Hiſtory of the diſeaſe; untl for ample 


aeg } in as, ſituation, we refer 115 5 Aſtrue, and his abridger, 
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iy | 
= Same venereal caſes are ſo very a "as' not to yield tor mer- 
EY A and forks of the particular ſymptoms wilt remain even a 
— 2 1 145 he f 


repeated courſes, particularly the nodes and ſwellings of the perio- 
fteum. "Theſe are ſometimes cured by a decoction of the roots of 
meſereon; 3 an ounce being boiled in a gallon of water down! to two 
quarts 1 pan of this decoction is to be conſumed in the courſe of a 


— * * 44 


day: if there be any ſymptoms that reſiſt the mercury, [they may 


© perhaps be conquered by a long continuance of the 
_ Garſaparilla, aided by the warmth of a ſouthern clima! 


As we. have {ubjoined | tables to all the preceding books 


.. the laſt, which did not require it, (there being no uſe i 
the mental diſcaſes,) we hall here conclude with one, giving a view 
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CONTAINING 


An 2 of the Effects of Wa ort, or nien of M . 
13 in curing the Scurvy at Sea. n 


„ 


VERY kind of 'recent vegetable, that can be taken i in the way 


therefore ought to produce ſimilar effects: let this infuſion be ſubſti 
tuted for the freſh juices, and obſerve whether it cures the- ſcurvy; 
for if it does, then a remedy for this diſe 


be carried to ſea, and always kept in readineſs, in caſe the ſcur 
ſhould break out among the crew, 


Such was the reaſoning on which I founded a pat that 


was ſent in April 1762 to ſome medical gentlemen of conſequence 


in London, with a requeſt that they would uſe their influence with 
the Lords of the Admiralt 


riment properly tried. 


This ander was readily. d directions were given to make 
1 of the propoled remedy i in z the A Hoſpitals : at Parimanch 
en 


> ws 


reſult was far from promiſing ſuecels; as it appears, by 
a leiter 145 the late Dr. Huxham, that the wort was believed to pro- 
duce very bad effects at both theſe places. | 


This report toak its rife from fictitious complaints of the patients, 


who were diſguſted by the reſtriction which they weze laid under, in 
reſpe& to the uſe of every kind of freſh vegetable, during the time 


"my were under the courſe of the wort. It was abſolutely neceſſary, 


however, 
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of diet, will cure the ſeurvy; wort, or infuſion of malt, is 
fimilar in its qualities to the freſh juices of many of theſe, and 


| ate need never be wanting; , 
| becauſe malt, when well dried, will remain ſound for years, may 
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| however, thus to chat deni Sib bs. ot 
95 impoſſible to aſcertain the genuine e 


Nevertheleſs, a ſecond order was iſſued to have warned to "ei 


and the infuſion of it tried at times when no temptations of freſh 
vegetables ſhould intervene, and when 1 it was ex ected the Pony. 
would cheerfully ſubmit, Ou Oe A ne. * 


But no report, in conſequence of this ſecond order, was Dyer 
| returned to the office; it is therefore taken for granted, that 10 
attention was paid to it; which is not to be wondered at, N WE. 
conſider, the general averſion of mankind to every thing that 1 looks. 
like an experiment, in caſes where health i is ſo nearly concerned. 


Beſide obtaining thefe public orders, private application was made 
to ſome of the navy ſurgeons; but, 1 in the mean while, the peace took 
place, and few or no opportunities were left of having the experi- 
ment made on board any of the King” 8 ſkips; men of war, after 
that period, being ſeldom under the neceſſity of keeping ſo. pg out 

at ſea, as to render their crews obnoxious to he ſcurvy. 


Some perſons in the fervice of the Faſt Talia Company were me. 
wiſe applied to, but they were found to Pay a as _ artes n 
propel as thoſe who belonged to the navy. A063) 298 


Such repeated diſappointments made me almoſt delpalr of ever 
getting a fair trial of the wort; and it is probable that I ſhould have 


ceaſed to purſue the matter any further, had I not, from reading the 
| Appendix to Sir John Pringle's Treatiſe on Camp Diſeaſes, been led 
3 into a courſe of experiments fimilar to thoſe which are there related. 


The reſult of theſe enquiries was a confirmation of the notion, that 
infufion of malt would cure the fcurvy ; accordingly, I drew up a 
detail of my experiments, together with a propoſal for trying the 

wort, and publiſhed the whole under che name — n ui 


Efſaye. 


. 


* 


* PENDIX 


Though this bock appeared in May W yet near three years 
elapſed before I heard of any ee s making the experiment which 
was required; at length, in March 1767, his Majeſty's ſhip Jaſon 
returned fem the Felkland Mandi, and I had the ſatisfaction of 
learning from my brother, who commanded her, that in the courſe 


of the voyage {ome trials had been made, and 5 wort found to 


ſueceed. 

The he. ſhip, Mr. Youttg, allo ſent his 3 con- 

taining he eaſes, which, if not altogether concluſive with reſpect to 
e antiſcorbutic power of wart, at leaſt mult be ite as Fe 

'proofs of its innocency, ſince they ſhew that this liqu 

with great freedom, without the leaſt hazard of its l any of 


thoſe bad effects which it had been unjuſtly r with by the 


[en of the Nayal Hoſpitals, 


tion of the Elſays above-mentioned; but in a few months after- 
Wands a ſecond accounts and one that was perfectly ſatisfactory, was 


received from India from Mr. Badenach, OR of the Nottingham 


Laſt Ingiaman. 


This panticeram (who bs * bes a degree in phys) wrote 


fram Bombay the 16th of October 1566, and tranſmitted fix caſes, 
which ſhew that the ſcurvy may be effectually cured at ſea by meant 
* the infuſion. of malt, and without the aid Of freſh vegetable « diet. 

© This being a matter of ſo much importance to ſeamen, I judged it 
proper to communicate theſe caſes without delay, and immediately 


publiſhed all the ten, in a ſmall pamphlet, with the title of, An Hye 
' #orical Account of a new Method of treating the Scurvy at Sea. 


For the ſatis faction of ſuch readers as may not have ſeen this == 
 lication which is now out of print, the caſes, furniſhed by Dr 

Badenach, are © here given, together with has remarks. ALE — 
| 4 N CA 8 E 
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"Ry Charles Wait, ſeaman, aged about! twenty=two, naturally 


c © healthy, came home from India in the Pococke, ſome time before 


c he went on board the Nottingham. & 


a 


2 „ 1 N 
p *. 4 ; L428 * i 


. 


Mee About the beginning of March 1766, ile 85 Nottingham Jay 
at Graveſend, he was ſeized with a catarrhal fever, from which he 
did not entirely recover until we got into the warm weather about 
the middle of April, being by that time a month at ſea; from 


this period, till the middle of Mg, he continued going ne as an 


ordinary ſeaman. 


About the 18th of May he ERP Te of ſore gums, Fed 
breath, and had a complexion deeply tinged with yellow. I gave 
him a lenient decoction of tamarinds and cream of tartar, together 


with a gargle for his mouth; but in ſpite of theſe, the ſcorbutic 


complaints increaſed faſt during the remainder of May, and firſt 
week of June, ſo as to render him unfit for duty and confine him 
below. - © = © | e 


On the Sth of June, which was the firſt day he: took the wort, 


he had the following ſcorbutic ſymptoms : his gums were ſpungy, | 
ſwelled, painful, of a livid colour, and bled. on the leaſt touch ; his 


breath was ſo fœtid as to be offenſive both to himſelf and 1 
mates; he had an uneaſy pain acroſs the cheſt, with a difficulty of 
breathing, which increaſed upon the leaft exerciſe; his pulſe was 
harder, and a little quicker than natural; the heat of his body 


was rather below the healthy ſtandard; he was coſtive, and made 
high- coloured urine, with a greaſy ſcum on the ſurface ; his legs 
and thighs were full of little pimply eruptions and livid ſpots ; his 
hams were ſtiff, and painful; ; the knees a good deal fwelled and 


painful, and his legs always ſwelled towards night, the ſkin being 


dry : the ſoreneſs of his mouth prevented him from cating ſolid 
| © foods 


food, ſo that he was often obliged. to faſt, e contrary to inclination, 
which rendered him very weak and low. | 


La 


„ 
uy 


„„This, day, I gave him one pint of the freſh made wort | boiled up 
with ſome pounded ſea- biſcuit into a panado, and ſweetened this 
meſs with lugar, which . was. very. agreeable, and fat eaſy; he 
4 drank another pint acidulated with elixir of vitriol, in the courſe 
. of the day; ; thus he was Provided with both meat and drink; and 


ng 


* 83 


© ſtrained off were applied as a poultice to the Riffened ne with 
the addition of a little ſweet oil. þ 4 5 


a 5 gth June, Uſed the ſame diet ; no alteration.” 

f © 10th, The catching of breath (as he termed it). abated; eben a 
little | in the night. 5 Uſed the wort and' ob as before, to which 
I added a laxative bolus. 25 

FE Iith, The breathing ſtill better; the Bau not ſo Sad had 


F | 
; 


(3 


4 "4% 
ART. 


6 three looſe ſtools. "The quantity of wort increaſed to Narr Pint 
© in the day. .. © SE TI 


© 12th, Looſeneſz continues; 2 the face more lively coloured; pain 
of the breaſt vaniſhed ; the ſkin more. moiſt, and the pains of the 
limbs much better. perſiſts in the ſame courſe as before. 

* 15th, In the night he was a good deal oriped, which was ſuc- 
© ceeded by an increaſe of the looſeneſs; he continued to take the 
6 panado, but was ordered to abſtain from drinking the wort, for fear 
+ of increaſing the purging too much. He got a decoction of the 
© bark, with honey of roſes and elixir of vitriol, to wath his mouth 


Q „ 


vil, by way of gargle. 5 1 ts he 
_ 514th, The looſeneſs continued, but wir griping, We all his 
complaints were better: uſed three pints of the wart. 


1th, All the pains, both of breaſt and limbs, removed; erup- 
« tions moſtly diſappeared ; mouth clean, and gums not o ſpungy; : 
« he walked about cheerfully, and was moderately A 


4N2 | * 16th, 
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© uſed nothing elſe. The grains from whence the wort had been : 
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bas eb. 80 wel, "thin he thought himſelf adde vo go upon deci 
0 do dus . een n he got wer) And, beſide. 
* - his, breat | Vid we wort as. 


3165 Siegen 
F a9 3 ſcaman:z ſeth ane pn beſpre 
18th, As on the dee deere nal | quantity; of malt 
chat I had provided being now nearly exhauſted, I was obliged to 
f ag ſtrike him o off from 1 the further uſe of the wort; . the eonle uence: 
was, that in a few days the fymptoms returned, for which 1 had 
1 ”"'V3ecourſe to the remedies generally uſed at fea, viz. Jaxative bolules- 


nd decoctions, with the pil. ſeillit. ede tried fugat ditfolved: 
© in four times its quantity of Water, and ufed much in the fame 
ee münntr, Aid In nearly the ume quantity as the wert; but all cheſe 
had little effect, the patient being conffed bed For near four 
& weeks after the Wort nene and Wb dene esnäition 


„os de 100 of e July we came to an anchor'at de Maag of 
afitia's; "here this Pucient, Wick" ibook Forty ottiers, 
e med in à tent e oor ber we Pi 

* freſh fruits al and ve 


1 , Did his Taj 


37 {$3387 


"= * 1 i * * 7 eh 22 $: — 
"CASE SECOND: 


ago en John TAR; öne er che Honowrable O PuH s gerulrs 
bote years of age, bred to the fen. Nbout cue Fütk ef . 
_ gums ins became ſpungy, and he complained f a mes pit in the 
bell er dis back, n wander int paints all ver th , © Theſe: 
-- 15 ſymptoms increaſed till the 18th-June, wen this: Fass woe in 
and 1 the breath ves; "thus 1 thighs, 4eg4.fand/bams in 
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2 On the 17th June, he was * * a 00 


ein, des oulders and limbs Gull of 1 
large ſpots; he was coftive, and made 


This day he began and took three pint of the * as in the: 
5 foregoing ca. 
th 16. — thin 
= Bi bug; _ the ſame. nr nome ny | 


"M to two quapts; be! half for panads, and the other for drink. 


18 * © 7 2 
14. ; i 'S F 


*21hh,. All the pains gone; 5 the belly continues open, t he mouth 


Q is cleaner, and the gums not ſo ſore; his colour 1 is more lively, 
. * and he has gained ſtrength: repeated che . py 


« 22d, Almoſt every. complaint vaniſhed ;. his ooh and gums 
„ fo well, that he could eat dry biſcuit, and ſo much e im 4 
every reſpett that he went e 3” nts 16 fte affocys 


© 22d, Continued ſtout. | From this an dir abihie iningiges | 
upon deek, ſtrong and cheerful, but having no more wort, he: 
xelapſed; when I had recourſe to the uſual remedies, but without: 

* effect; for the ſymptoms increaſed A we e at „ | 


er he quite recovered. in a few days. Mite t Het 


£4 0 SE THIRD. 


297 „ "Thomas Redhead, a recruit, thirty-two years; of age, his legs 
2 d ende ſwelled, and pitted when prefled. by the fingers ; the 

© ſkin- of them dry, rough, and covered over with purple ſpots,. 
. 3 which alſo extended up the thig hs: his belly Was Ses ly bound. 
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al _ Continues open in his belly; the Greig of te = and 
* ankles desi abated W the wort. ee 


14 20th, . Repeated as before. NY ooo Fas iid an e ene 


8 gs a BY SF. * (4 1 | 8, 51 


3 21ſt, The ſwelling gone, and the ſ Cones ditppested. Vredin this 
{ ” time he went upon deck, and worked when. um mn, 


to Joanna. 


"Styx 1 * 7 1 5 2 # 
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y 3 Vanchaw, « a recruit, nineteen * .of, age, tall, 8 
a hg healthy. About the Toth of June he Wen to loſe his 


Ss. # £ 


2 * 
© fallow complexion, 260 Kruck out on the legs abd arms with 
11 * 1 93 * 115 ö AD 15 + wy” N 5 
* purple eruptions. 55 * 


#7194 20426 a 


"M Theſe complaints daily | increaſed, "nd" were joined to gon b 
c chat on the 18th, antecedent to the adminiſtration of * wort, he 
© had preciſely the following ſymptoms : e 


His gums, were greatly ſwelled, loa as almoſt to cover « the t teeth, 


+21 1 


„ were of a livid colour, looſe, ſpungy, and extremely painful 3 his 
„ breath very offenſive; the breathing difficult, with a Pain of the 
« cheſt which increaſed upon the leaſt motion; ; his face bloated, 
« ſwelled, and, when nearly inſpeQted, the cheeks appeared of a pur= 

'« pliſh hue; he had pains in his loins, and in all his limbs, with 
« innumerable purple coloured eruptions and large blotches upon the 
« extremities; his pulſe was hard, ſmall, and quick; he made biste 


coloured urine, and was extremely coſtive. aber t gat] 


On this day he began the wort, and took dies plas in 1 the 
fame manner as before mentioned. e 


0 19th, Much the ſame; wort fat edi; n ie. 


155 20th, Had one Jooſe ſtool; but no ſenſible alteration, excepting 
| | that the pain which uſed to be acroſs the cheſt was now ſhifted to 
{ 7 6 | . * the 


0 * % os A 2 e th, HT . ö ͤꝗGÆ—K ⁰˙ r ̃ —vt̃ . SENSED 2 of 
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. Gp 
8 1 1 Fu : | 
s Ke nod, increaſed 1 wort to two » wer and. ordered him to ; 


* 21ft, Has had two 16ofe Rools, 484 is pie better in every , 
c reſpect; the wandering pains perfectly eaſy; the complaints 
9 affecting the breath abated; the ſwelling and livid hue of the 

countenance diſperſed. Continued the wort in the ſame: quantity 
* as the day before. | 


D 


« 22d, The mouth cleaner, and gums growing firm; all the 
< pains vaniſhed, except an uneaſineſs | in the =_ 1 54% en 
1 the wort as aur tf i 43 0 55 


r 


* and an a aftringent gargle for his out" 


WK 24th, Had a good many loofe ſtools : the purple eruptions and 
* blotches diſperſed and gone, the complexion more lively coloured, 
© and no pain or uneaſineſs of any part. Repeated the wort, and 

gave him the gargle made of decoction of bark and elixir of 
5 vitriol. | 


© 25th, So well and Kong: that he judged himſelf able to g0 upon 
$ deck, and put his hand to any thing he might be deſired : conti- 
nued the wort. From this time till the end of June | he remained 
© healthy, but he grew bad Again before we reached the iſland of 
8 Joanna, where he recovered along with the reſt.” arts 
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© Francis Turner, a recruit, had been nde at [as but n never ſcor- 
« /butic before. About the 2 5th of May he ſhewed me his left leg, 
© on the calf of which were many ſcars of old. ſores; which were 
* now grown of a livid colour, and become painful, tenſe, and rigid; 

* his gums being at the ſame time rotten and ſpungy,. left no room 


08 to doubt but chat he was falling into the ſcurvy. 1 made him 
| + drink 
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i « Arisk ſes-wbwer, gave him laxative dacodt 15; and defired him Ee 


+ uſe a gargariſm, but all without any good effect; for the com · 25 
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; *. plaiats/daily increaſed, until at length the old cicatrices actually 
broke out, the gums grew putrid, and bled on the leaſt touch z 
. - *-theicalf of the left leg became quite rigid, and both bams Riff and 
- © painful; his pulſe was ſmall and hardiſh, and he was ſo weak as 


£ Fd © ſcarcely to be able to walk a few yards. 


| | > * The malt being nearly. all uſed, I firſt gave him a . 2 
| E „ 0 frſapatilla for five days, which had a viſible effect i upon N left 


0 leg, for it became ſofter and better coloured. 


From the 19th of June to the 24th, he 3 three pints of 
wort daily, which kept him open in his bowels, and in this ſhort 
time removed the ſtiffneſs and lividity of the leg and hams ; ; che 

* ulcers healed: up, the gums became clean and found, and he grew 


PD e reſpect & well that he went upon deck, and remained | 


St 


CASE SIXTH. 1 


1 5 John Hatlington, a  recrait, thirtyeven Frags age, 1 the - 
0 middle ſtature, and formerly of x A healthy gonflitution., About the 


«* 25th of May bis gums were ſpungy, pale- coloured, and fore, his 
breath offenſive, both hams ſtüff, and he cemplained of — 5 
1 * pains through all his limbs. 
= © Theſe complaints increaſed al the PS of June, wh he had 
| d | | 01 moreoveria fixed pain än the loins, a ſwelling of both knees, with 
[. * ſeveral bumps or tuthouts, fore of which were of a bluiſh colopr, 
on the mide of tlie tibia; he was extremely coltive, and ſo. ema- 
© ciated that he could hardly ora wl out of his hammock. | - . 
This day 1 gave him a g che wort in the e ſame manner as 


2 © 0 the others, 1 


i 
14 = | . 
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och, Repeated the ſame. No alteration. 
<, zoth, Continued the like quantity; no change. 


* 1 ich, The wort had opened him a little ; all the oli 
* better: increaſed i it to hows: pints. 


4.6 12th, Colour more lively, and all the pains ae ae 
< the wort, and gave him an antiſeptic gargle for the mouth, toge- 
4 ther with camphorated ſpirits to rub on the ſwellings of the tibia. 


- © x3th, In the night he became looſe, which continued; all the 
< ſg: ſymptoms better: repeated the medicines as + yeſterday. | 
4 « 14th, Better: : repeated the ſame. 75 
2 1 5th, Still continues s looſe, and pretty ealy: goes on as OY 
« f Muck, oy > lam ef re: 3 uſed the ſame things, -. 
con ww F ts eaſy, excepting the 


* 16. Much at © one: 1 ths ch; 


* 19th, Had fweated a kttle; "repeated the wort to two. hows, 
* Which was the laſt he got of i 1 
1 As he had nothing all this while to o ſubſiſt on but the wort, he 
4 did not recover fixength ſufficiently to, enable him to keep upon 
< deck, o that after a few days, the malt being all expended, he 


4 Was, moſtly confined to his hammock until wre arrived at that 


« iland of Mohila : and althou; 
more that we were at ſea between i it and Joanna, he bad p 1 1 


1 ragen and other fruits, yet, for want of freſh meat, he and 


, ere but very Tittle better when they were 


< landed at this Eee iſland, the 1th of Jaly ; - where, as 


4 has been  alteady f nid, they x recovered 3 in hve ao” 8-2; 


* * | ; S 
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gh at that iſland; and for five days 
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TH ES E ſix tafes were all thit the ſriall quantity of mült Kad 
ctontboard allowed me to give the Wort'to; and of how great ſervice 
dme uſe of it was to thoſe Who tock it, 1 leave t the judgment of 
any perſon who has ſeen the ſcurvy at ſea, ani abe that all other 
means hitherto trled are of little or nb effect. dea 


* c. xx7x 


ate ver alteration was made in the habit of theſe ebe, 
was entirely owing: to the wort and the panado made of i it: for 
e Have not ſuch a vanety of diet and Proviſions as. they haye. in 
8 3 royal navy, (where they are. Provided with portable ſoup, — 
ce, barley, &c.) and in the preſent trial 1 beliexe the patients 
fie] nothing beſide Curing the courſe ; ; for, on account of the ore 
neſs of the mouth, tl ey could not kart any "folid food. 7 


"CF appears Probable from this ſmall trial, that the ve fn wort 


© will in three or four days abate the ſcorbutic pains, excite a looke-- 


« neſs, and diſperſe the eruptions: chat in ten days or ſo, the wort, 
zn moſt caſes, if taken in time, and to 2 ſufficient quantity, Will 
recover the ſcorbutic patient ſo far as to, be able to 89 upon d deck fit, 
c For moderate duty ; ;. that, if continued in ſmaller quantity, after 
recovery from che diſeaſe, it will prevent their relapſing for monthe, 


* 


+ without any other remedy, which nothing that has yet been er- ü 


© ried to ſea has ever done: that if aided by portable foup," nice; 
« ſago, freſh meat broths, and the like, there will be little danger 
« of this diſeaſe even in the longeſt cruiſe. 
© The malt that L uſed was got from a maltſter at Graveſend; it 


© was kept in a bag in the gun-room, and remained freſh until 1 


wanted to uſe it, which was about three months. 


It was managed according to the directions in the EPTY 
being ground ny 3 in a hand-mill, according as it was required. 
. | R þ BSK | Three 
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4 Thres meaſures of Boil bab were poured! on one of the 
nd malt, Which was put into a large copper decoction- pot; 
by! there, left to ſtand for four hours, when it was ſtrained off 
" aloe] 2 cloth, and each of the patients ſerved with their allow- 
ange of it. The wort Was of A pale colour,  ſweetiſh and very 
* agreeable: 3 glaſs full of: it, in a heat of ſeventy-four degtees of 
8 Fahrenheit 8 thermometer, kept for twenty-four hours perfectly 
70 ſweet and freſh, but 3 in thirty-ſix hours became abe uri 0 
© threw up a ſcum t to the ſurface. | When the malt was boiled, it 
* "made a v wort not 0 light and good, being high- coloured, . a 


oh and did not 1 run into fermentation ſo ſoon ag that 5 by ſimple ö 
8 infufion, by { ſix or eight hours. 


" 5 yh md Allien ene 1 

The 44 has allo been tried on board the om Laſt porn 7 = : 1 
her paſſage home in 176g, but there was only one ſcorbutic patient, <4 
and the ſymptoms did not become diſtreſſing till about three weeks 
before the thip entered the Britiſh Channel ; yet, by the uſe. of the 
wort-regimen, this man was fo well recovered as to do duty, with 
eaſe to himſelf, by the time that the. gentleman, Who writes the 
account, quitted the ſhip off Dartmouth. 1 


The ſame gentleman adds, 1 Wahrung of the C ei informed . | 

him, that in their outwurd - bound paſſage, they had many ſcorbutics f | 
to whom he gave wort, and that in every caſe where the diſeaſe was 
moderate, the cure was complete; but where the TRA attained 
to a certain pitch, it only ſtopt the progreſs. * 


| Ixq | 
S 58 E 


The caſes which have been already mentioned may tad ſufs 
ficient} to. eſtabliſh the credit of this new antiſcorbutic, but none of 
them come up to the following, communicated: by Dr. Med Mela in 
a letter to Dr. Rutty, dated 18th of Auguſt 1770. 


": . * ror ws — r . * al " — 
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« I was ſent for to a publican laſt Winter, whom I found in u the 

« following circumſtances: The room was as offenſive as a ſalivat- 
« ing ward; and as I approached the bed, I found it proceeded from 
4 V-4-- ; ce the 
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the patient's breath, which was as feetid ub u perſon's in the kighelt 
« falivation. ' His habit was much bloated, with' a leueophlegmatie ; 


e aſpe&, his gums putrid-and' ſpong) a copioue Ptyaliſin, e 
tion of ſtrength, total loſs of appetite; oppreſſed Brenthing, and 
a feeble languid pulſe, ſcarcely to be now a ee E e dam 
„ mineſs over his hands and face, # 4 diarth 
„ tle urine, was not very thirſty, a 


. 
7 1 18 1 * f# AX 


d He was about thirty, had drunk freely : a few years b + 
r ny months lived ſoberly ; had not taken TC made _ of : 
_ "any mercurials either internally or externally.” > Hlis' houſe * Wag: 
" mall; he had much buſineſs among the loweſt dirtieſt people, 
. who were eee drinking at his houſe, and he ſlept in a ſmall 
dirty room. I took the diſeaſe to be a genuine ſcurvy, and 
i" thought bim ſo near his end, chat it was unneceſſary to ſee him 
„ again. The apothecary lived near, and 1 ſtepped to his houſe, 
« deſiring him to make a ſtrong infuſron of malt, ant to give the 
fick perſon as much as he could get down, at leaſt two quarts in 
the twenty-four hours. It was done. Occaſionally ſeeing the 
* apothecary a few weeks afterwards, I enquired concerning the 
« perſon, and how long he lived after I ſaw him: he told me, that 
he began to recover in a very few days, and was _ as well as 
„ uſual, and chat by the uſe of this infuſion ſolely u. 


It muſt not, however, be att that the 1 has not been 
N found equally efficacious in the trials which were made in voyages 
acroſs the Pacific Ocean. Yo | 41 r 


When his Majeſty⸗ 8 mips the Dolphin and Swallow made their 


laſt circuit of the globe, the ſurgeons were ordered to make trials of 
the wort, and 1 8 the ſucceſs. 


* Some time after the writing of this es, Dr. F othergill wal s out that the apo- 
+, thecary, of his own accord, had always given, along with the wort, ſome drops of 
lixivium tartari; but with what view is not eaſy to determine: it certainly could not 
increaſe the antiſeptic 2 of the wort. 


6 Gi 3 


Den very — 1 As, they. had Terre ane belt 2 v7 their 
water, and did not know now long it might be before they ſhould 
get a new ſupply, he could only afford to put a few. pant a on * 


. courle; of the Wort; coding three e e to m 
e, 


* 


5 * 
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ic !{ymptor 11 in ck 7 1 
the patients deſcribe Badenach, and began the wort regime 
91 onthe 2rfi-day- 7-of © May. They ſd A rec Ci to two _—_ 
.. reliſhed; and ſat light on the ſtomach; it produced: the uſual effect 
of gently purging, and the ſymptoms after the firſt week began ſen-- 
ſibly to abate; but on the 7th of June the ſhip. had the good fortune 
to fall in with ſ ſome iſlands where they got ſuch abundance of eo 
nuts, and other grateful freſh vegetables, that the patients immediately 
 quitted their wort; and, during the reſt of the voyage, had never 
afterwards any occaſion to reſume it, excep in the paſſage from Java 
to the Cape of Good Hope, when they had a great deal of ſickneſs; 
and thoſe who were recovered from fevers and fluxes drank very 
plentifully of the infuſion « of malt; and, notwithſtanding, t the people 
were much reduced by theſe diſeaſes, | and conſequently rendered 
extremely liable to be attacked by the ſcurvy, yet their gums were 
firm, their ſkins clear, and had 1 not the leaſt aPPFazance of a a ſcorbu- 


- te habit among them. 


© The Swallow was not ſo fortunate, * he ſeparated from the van ä 
phin ſoon after they got through the Straits of . lan, a 


a very diſtreſſing paffage to India. 5 W 
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| "Mr. Watſon, + the  ſurg | geon, in his jouryal, gives, a,very; pa,rieular,, 
detail of five Gaſes, though there were eichteen 1 in all ſeized 
3 with _ _ 3 bye. ud ap ar to baue he noſt violently 
wess r e W ek notmithſtanding 1 nates Fully able, | 
: ho not only with wort, but alſo with variety of freſh vegetables, hi 
38 : were procured: from ti time to time at different iſlands 3, and 0 invete- 
: rate'were the ſymptoms 3 in the three who. ſurvived, that they did not 
| | completely recover their ſtrength in leſs than from ſix to eight 
3 months, conſtantl living on ſhore, {at ſome place in India, whi h is 
/ not ſpecified,) and 3 indulging 1 in all the luxury « of delicious fruits, 
|; which abound 1 in the countries between the tropics; hence j it appears, 
that chere is ſomewhat particularly obſtinate in the Hau, which 
Et Ot breaks out during voyages in the South Sea. b 
g 5 Mr. Watſon, however, believes, chat the dia # It it did not 3 


1 | actually cure, conſiderably retarded the progreſs of che ſcurvy; but 


1 f be mentions, that his malt was ſomewhat damaged by mn and 
; he: doubts whether it was originally very good, as the proportion ofß 
4 | three meaſure of water to one of ground malt did not ivield; an 

E infuſion ſufficiently ſaccharine, which obliged him to increaſe the ; 
| quantity to the rate of hve meaſures of water to. three of malt. | 
ö Tue malt, before it be received on board, ſhould be highly aa | 
1 and ought to be carefully packed in cloſe caſks of a fall ſize, which 7 
} 5 | are to be ſtowed in the bread-room. Aas fte ene i ö eee 

5 | The, method of preparing, as well : as eien the infufion, | 
ih | may. be collected from the foregoing caſes, and therefore need not be 
| $ repeated; but, that the reader may be enabled to form 4 judgment 
* of the virtues of wort, as compared with the other things that have 
| — uſually been deemed and recommended as antiſcorbutics, ſhall here 
1 | add an extract from Dr. Lind's Treatiſe on the e, page 191. 
1 . VET | | where 
. 3 \ 
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whe beten a zeszunt 5 2 reſult lt of fon me erase, which, - 
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. 44115} off IK 
On the 26th of May x 1747. I took decke patient in the ſcur 7 E 

© on board the Saliſbury at ſea. Their caſes were as ſimilar 20,1 

« ld Ravé them They all in general had' putrid gums, the ſpots 

0 and laffitude, with weakneſs. of their knees. They lay together in | | 

fie pl ce, being à proper apartment for the ſiek i in the fore-hold;.. e 


« had one diet common t. to alt, viz, water Brüel frcetened with 3 


0 Aller nes aig” dolle my with n We as for up | 
< per, barley and raiſi ins, rice and eurrants, fago and wine, or the I 
© ike. Tœo of theſe were ordered each a quart of eyder a-day. = | 

Two others took twenty-five drops of elixir vitriol three times a- 1 

day, upon an empty ſtomach; uſing. a gargle ſtrongly acidulated 1 ; 

6 with-1t for their mouths. - TW o others took two; {poonfuls of vine | | 1 

gar three times a-day,” upon an empty ſtomach; having their 

gruels and their other food well acidulated with it, as Alſo the 4 

© gargle'for'their' mouth. Two of the worlt | patients, with the ten- , i 
dns in the ham rigid, (a ſymptom none of the reſt had * were put 
under a courſe” of ſea- water. Of this they drank half a a Pint every x 
© day, and ſometimes more or leſs as it operated, by way of gentle ; 

phyſic. Two others had each two oranges and one lemon given 
. © them every day. Theſe they ate with greedinefs, at different 

times, upon an empty ſtomach. They continued but fix days. 4 

under this eourſe, having conſumed the quar tity that could be 

4 ſpared. The two remaining patients took the bigneſs of a nutmeg wh 

8 ne. times arday, of an electuary recommended by an hoſpital * 

© ſurgeon,. made of. garlic, muſtard-ſeed, Rad. Raphan. balſam of — . 1 | i! 

« Peru, and. gum myrrh; uſing for common drink barley-water well = 

acidulated with tamarinds; by a decoction of which, with the addi- —— 

« tion of cremor tartar, they were gently purged three or four times. | 


during the courſe. EE : 
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The conſequence was, that the firſt: ſudden and viſible 8⁰⁰ 
effects were perceived from the ule of the oranges. and lemons; 
one of thoſe who had taken them being at the end of fixdays fat for 
Wy duty. The ſpots were not indeed at that time quite off his body, 
nor his gums ſound; but without n ocher medicine than a gar- 
oh, © garilm of elixir vitriol, he became quite healthy before we came 
into Plymouth, which was on the 16th of June. The other was 
the beſt recoverec of any in his condition; and being now deemed 
0 pretty well, Was A een nurſe to the reſt of the ſiek. | ES 
Next to the oranges, I thought that the cyder * * had. the beſt. 
8. It Was n , found, being inclinable 0. be aigre ; 


„ 


3 I 1 * Enge of a letter from Mr. 5 to Dr. Lind. 

i Te 1 Jag it proper to communicate to you, what good effects 1 ese * 

7} ©. the feurvy, from the uſe of cyder and ſea- water, during the laſt cruiſe, I made in the 

wekſtern-ſquadron, -with-my-honoured benefactor Admiral Martin: But as I do not 
pretend to, haye taken notice of any thing more than merely a palliative benefit 

from them, I think, without mentioning particular caſes, it will be/ ſufficient for 

me to inform you, that, in our preceding cruiſe with the weſtern ſquadron, his. 

< Majeſty's ſhip Yarmouth, of ſeventy guns, and five hundred men, was not only 

© troubled with the ſcurvy in common with other. ſhips, but, in ſpite of all my endea- 

©. yours, loſt in-it a proportioned number of men. Upon our return from that cruiſe, 

«1 took an opportunity. to repreſent to the Admiral, that as vegetable juices of all 

© forts were from experience found to be the only true antiſcorbutics, and 1 had my- 

elf formerly experienced the good effects of apples, it was reaſonable to preſume 

<. that.cyder-muſt certainly be of ſervice. . This ſuggeſtion agreed with ſome accounts. 

the Admiral had received from others; and he, with great readineſs, bought, and 

put under my care, ſeveral hogſheads of the beſt South-Ham eyder. During-the » 

nent cruiſe; each ſcorbutic patient had daily a quart or three pints of cyger; and as 

many of them as I could prevail on, took twice a- week three quarters of à pint, 

of ſea-water in a morning. In all other reſpects | treated them as 1 uſed to do 

people in the ſcurvy ; which you well know, from the converſation which has often 


; 
1 < weſtern 
: . * 
1 U — 

3 


| | | paſſed betwixt us on this ſubject, was wich quill vomits, pills compoſed of ſoap, ſquills, 
I! « garlic, &c. elixir vitriol, and other medicines ſuited to the different ſtages and ſymp- 
1 © toms of the malady. In one word, we had this cruiſe as many fcorbutic patients as 


in any other ſhip, in proportion to our compliment of men, Bat although all the reſt 

1 „buried a great many, ſame to the number of twenty, others thirty, forty, fifty, and 
1 c upwards ; yet the Yarmouth did not bury more than two or three, and theſe at the 
| latter end of the cruiſe, all our cyder having been expended for a week or ten days 


before. Upon our arrival at port, we ſent to the hoſpital a great many in very 
0 dreadful circumſtances,” 


_ AF P E. N D551 * 
© or picked; However, thoſe who had taken it were in a 1 


« of recovery than the others at the end of the fortnight, which was 


© the length of time all theſe different courſes were continued, except 
the oranges, The putrefaQion of their gums, but eſpecially their 


laſſitude and weakneſs, were e ſomewhat abated, and their en 
increaſed by 1 


<< 


e 


8 


As to the elixir of vitriol, 1 rs Sl hs . | 
who had uſed it by way of gargariſm, were in a much cleaner 
better condition than many of the reſt, eſpecially thoſe- ke: uſed 


- A * 


ternal uſe upon the other fymptoms. I indeed never had a great 
opinion of the efficacy of this medieine in the fcurvy, ſince dur 
longeſt cruiſe in the Saliſbury, from eas 10th of Auguſt to the 26th. 
October 1746, when we had but one ſcurvy in the ſhip. The 
« patient 1 was a marine (one Walſh); 3. Who, after recovering fr m a 
« quotidian, ague in the latter end of September, had taken the elixir 


ng 


La 


8 


0 vitriol by way of reſtorative for three weeks; and yet at length 


0 contracted the diſeaſe while, under a courſe of. the medicine eco! 
7 *, mended. for its prevention. © 


3 There WAS no remarkable alteration upon choſe who took the 
© eleQtuary and tamarind decot vater, or vinegar, upon 


A Grafing their condition, at the pa of the fortmght, with others 
aken nothing but a little lenitive electuary and. cremor 


7 tartar; at times, in order to kcep their belly open; 


+ peQtoral in the evening, for relief of their breaſt. Only — " R 


them, while taking the vinegar, fell into a gentle flux at the end 
of ten days. This J attributed renne courſe-of the diſ- 
« caſe: rather than to the uſe of the medicine. As I ſhall have 00 

« fjon elſewhere to take notice of the effeAs of other medicines in 
this diſeaſe, I ſhall here only obſerve, that the reſult of all my 
6 experiments was, that oranges and lemons were the mol effectual 


? 


lici 


\ 


the vinegar; but perceived otherwiſe no good effects from its in- 
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* [eli for this alem per e at ea. Tam eee ora 
c "Fferable" W lemons,t _ h perhaps both: 
6 moſt ſerviceable. 


8 Dr. Li 'epomens vith tho gig 
Ge tdvjers © xtaticl act wi pe ape a OY ber 


ING We of the acid fruits; but as the OT — 
this liquor may be ſo cheaply purct aled, and is capable of being much 


longer preſerved than oranges, lemons,” or any other kind of fruit, 


there can be no heſitation in giving it the preference for genera} 


uſe; and it is hoped that, wo! the future, neither Eaſt India ſhips, 


nor men of war deſtined for long eruiſes or voyages, will proceed to 
fea without a'pr portion 


ftock of ſound well dried malt. 


| But it appears from che fourth volume of che London Medical 
"Obſervations, as well asfrom' the caſe given by Dr. Fothergill, and 
a few others which have fallen under my own obſervation, that wort 
may be uſed as an alterative, with very great advantage, on ſhore, in 
caſes of inveterate ulcers, and in ſuch conſtitutions as are diſordered 
by cutaneous eruptions, which reſiſt the action of mercury: when 
we find this medicine of no ſervice, or that it rather exaſperates the 
7 complaints, a courſe of wort will bid fair to correct the Fe of 
Y the juices. n ee . 
Its being ſo extremel ed a in 4 agrecing 10 well 
with the ſtomach, will, probably, on further experience, give. wort a 
preference to the common antiſcorbutic juices, which from their 
offenſive taſte can ſeldom; be taken in ſuch. quantities, . or. continued 
8 for ſuch a length of time, as is required to work a permanent change 
in the ſtate of the animal fluids 3 ſo that we may expect to ſee infu- 
1 artiele in our Diſpenſatories. 1 of 


When the foregoing ſheets were almoſt ready for publication, I 
received the Journal of Mr. Perry, ſurgeon of his Majeſty's bark, 
1 D | l | | . | the 


a 


APPENDIS. 


the E deavour, as alſo an extract of Captain Cooke's letter to we 
Secretary of the Admiralty, concerning the effects which were wm 
duced by wort during their voyage round the world, 


: 7 


In fitting out the Endeavour, unuſual proviſion was N for the 
preſervation of the people's health ; for, beſides a good ſtock of malt, 
they carried out plenty of ſour krout, muſtard, vinegar, wheat, 

inſpiſſated orange and lemon-juice, faloup, portable ſoup, ſugar, and 

molaſſes: ſome of theſe things were in daily uſe, and the others 
were dealt out with a liberal hand, occaſionally; 1 hence few ſeorbu- 
tic caſes occurred, and thoſe but in Might: degrees in the courſe . 
three „ nice 503 Conde Lame 


As they croſſed the ecüstorg on their "AR e Og A 19 
diſorder affected the crew in general, though very light in its de- 
gree; however, to prevent ſcorbutic complaints in people already 
weakened; the wort was firſt prepared in October 28, 1768, and 


given at the rate of à quart in the day, to ſuch valetudinarians as 
were judged to require it: in conſequence of this, and other proper 


ecautions, they arrived at Ain Janciro without «6 abut, EY” 


tom among them. 14%, 


In their paſſage from the port S to BY | Maire s 


Straits, the wort was given to three invalids, and appears to have 
kept them up until they touched at Terra del Fuego: there they 
gathered wild celery in ſuch abundance, that the people in general 


breakfaſted on this herb, boiled up with ground wheat and portable 
ſoup. In January 1769, they paſſed Cape Horn; the whole ſhip's 


company being as free from the ſcurvy as when they ſailed from 


Plymouth; but in the beginning of March the diſeaſe made its 
appearance in a ſlight degree. Mr. Perry relates four caſes, one of 
them his own, wherein the wort was uſed as a remedy, and found to 


have all the good effect that could be wiſhed ; in three or four days 


the © [Wea * abated, and in ten or wr, no complaints 


Were | 
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were left: it was e given, at the ſame time, by way of preſer · 
vative, to ſuch of the people as were infirm, and ſuppoſed to have a 
tendency to become ſcorbutic, and continued until April the 1 ith, 
when they arrived at Otaheite without the leaſt appearance of ſcurvy. 
From this time only five caſes occurred: two on the coaſt of New 


Z ealand, and three on that of New Holland; afterwards, not a 
man ſuffered from that diſeaſe. q 


In February 1770, Captain Cooke finding t ho * ( 3 by mis 
time muſt have been made upwards of two years) ſo indifferent, chat 
the ſurgeon could make little or no uſe of it; and having a good deal 
ſtill remaining, in order that they might reap ſome advantage from 
it, directed as ſtrong an infuſion to be made as poſſible, and! in it 
boiled ground wheat; this meſs, which was extremely pleaſant, and 
much reliſhed by the people, was ſerved out to them for breakfaſt as 
long as the malt laſted; and Captain Cooke ſays, he had great rea- 
ſon to think that the men received much benefit from the uſe of it. 


Mr. Perry nel his journal by laying, That i it is impoſſible for 
him to decide which of the various things they were provided with, 
was moſt conducive to their preſervation from feurvy, they uſed fo 

many preventives; but from what he has ſeen the wort perform, and 
from its mode of operation, he does not heſitate a moment in declar- 
ing, that it is. the beſt medicine he knows, the inſpiſſated orange and 
lemon juices not excepted, _ _ 3 


* 
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